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INTRODUCTION 


The Council of the Gaelic Society of Inverness has pleasure in 
presenting the sixty-first volume of its Transactions to members. 
The Council regrets the unforeseen delay in publication and 
wishes to thank the membership for its patience in this regard with 
the hope that the next volume will be available nearer to the 
optimum timescale following on delivery of papers to the Society. 
The period covered consists of sessions 1998-99 and 1999-2000 
and includes a paper given by John A MacPherson at the AGM on 
17th April 2000. They are presented in chronological order. 


MEMBERSHIP 

As at 31st December 2002 there were 6 Honorary Chieftains, 48 
Life Members and 466 Subscribing Members, making a total of 
520. There are 66 libraries making a grand total of 586. This is an 
increase of 23 from the number at the close of Session 1997-98 
which appeared in Volume LX. 


OBITUARY 
Since Volume LX was published, the following are amongst 
members who have died — 


Honorary Chieftains and former Chiefs 

Mr Murdo Campbell, JP, MA was the fourth eldest of the six 
sons of Kenneth Campbell and Rachel MacLeod. Brought up 
on the Island of Scalpay, he was educated at the local school, 
at Sir E. Scott Secondary School, Tarbert and Portree 
Secondary School. Following service in the Royal Navy 
towards the end of the Second World War, he studied at 
Aberdeen University from 1948 to 1951, and graduated with 
an MA degree in which the main subjects were Gaelic, 
English and History. 

Following a brief period of service in North and South Uist 
secondary schools, he taught at Fort William Secondary 
School from 1953 to 1958, when he became special assistant 
teacher of English and History at Glenurquhart Senior 
Secondary School. Further promotion came in 1965 to the 
headship of Croy Junior Secondary School and 10 years later 
to the post of Head Teacher of Merkinch Primary School, 
Inverness, from which he retired in 1990. 
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Murdo’s wide range of interests included history, 
genealogy, drama, literature, story, music, song and shinty, 
and he was actively involved in a variety of shinty 
organisations, in An Comunn Gaidhealach at local and 
national level, in the Celtic Congress, in the Highland Retired 
Teachers Association, in the Educational Institute of 
scotland, and of course in our own society, as a Member from 
1965, as Council Member and Chairman, as Chief, Chieftain 
and Honorary Chieftain. To such bodies, and to the Church of 
Scotland which he served as an elder for over 30 years, he lent 
his unstinting and genial support over many years. Murdo 
Campbell’s perceptive, balanced counsel was a distinctive 
asset to the work of the Society and his presence at our 
meetings will be very greatly missed. 


'5 ann an Eilean Scalpaigh a dh'àraicheadh Murchadh 
Caimbeul, e fhéin 's a chòignear bhraithrean. Fhuair e 
oideachadh ann an Sgoil Scalpaigh, an Ard-sgoil an Tairbeairt 
agus an Árd-sgoil Phortruighe. As a sin chaidh a thogail dhan 
Neibhidh suas ri deireadh a’chogaidh, agus an uair a fhuair e 
ma sgaoil as an t-seirbheis sin thug e tri bliadhna "na 
oileanach ann an Ol-thaigh Obar-dheathain. Cheumnaich e 
mar MA ann an 1951, agus Gàidhlig, Beurla agus Eachdraidh 
mar phriomh chuspairean aige. 

An deidh saothrachadh fad beagan üine ann an àrd-sgoiltean 
an Uibhist-a-Tuath agus an Uibhist-a-Deas ghabh e dreuchd 
mar fhear-teagaisg Gàidhlig, Beurla agus Eachdraidh anns 
a'Ghearasdan ann an 1953, agus ghluais e as a sin ann an 
1958 gus a bhith os cionn teagasg na Beurla agus na h- 
Eachdraidh ann an Ard-sgoil Ghleann Urchardain. Bho 1965 
gu 1975 bha e ’na cheannard air Ard-sgoil Chróaidh agus thug 
e cóig bliadhna deug "na cheannard an uair sin air Sgoil 
Mhairginnis ann an Inbhir Nis gus an do leig e dheth a 
dhreuchd anns a” bhliadhna 1990. | 

Bha uidh mhór aig Murchadh ann an iomadh cuspair, 'nam 
measg sin eachdraidh, dràma, litreachas, sgeulachdan, ceól 
agus òrain. Bha e gu mòr an-sàs ann an caochladh chomainn 
co-cheangailte ri iomain, anns a'Chómhdhail Cheiltich, anns 
a' Chomunn Ghaidhealach gu h-ionadail agus gu nàiseanta 
agus anns a'chomunn seo fhèin — mar bhall bho 1965, mar 
bhall dhen Cho-chomhairle, mar Cheann-suidhe, mar Cheann, 
mar Cheannard agus mar Cheannard Urramach. Thug e taice 
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shonraichte na dhóigh fhialaidh aoidheil fhéin do bhuidhnean 
anns gach iomadh coimhearsnachd “san do shaothraich e re 
nam bliadhnaichean, agus bha e na èildear dìleas 
treibhdhireach ann an Eaglais na h-Alba fad córr is 30 
bliadhna. 'S tric a chuidich a'chomhairle chiallach earbsach 
aige ri obair a^ Chomainn seo agus bidh móran ionndrainn air 
aig na coinneamhan, air an robh e daonnan cho fritheilteach. 
'S e fior bhuille chruaidh a thàinig air gach iomadh caraid aige 
le a bhàs obann, agus tha ar co-fhaireachdainn aig Norma 
agus aig an teaghlach. Fior Ghaidheal a bha seo — duine 
ciatach, cóir; uasal agus iriosal; dileas, dürachdach na 
dhreuchd. Bidh móran ionndrainn air. 


Fred E.G. Macaulay, MA. Craoladair barraichte, sgoilear, bàrd 
agus duin-uasal. Tha luchd na Gaidhlig gu mór "na chomain 
airson a dhealas, a dhilseachd 's a dheanadas fad iomadh 
bliadhna as leth na cànain agus nan daoine dham buin 1. Thuit 
sgleò air saoghal nan Gàidheal nuair a chualas gun do 
chaochail e aig aois 78. Ged a bha e air a bhith cothachadh 
tinneis o chionn úine mhór cha do chuir dith na slainte tilleadh 
ann. Ma rinn e dad idir ’s e gun do rinn e na bu diorrasaiche e 
gus na bha “na rún a choileanadh. Abair thusa coileanadh. 
Agus abair Gaidheal. 

Rugadh Freadaidh Dhomhnaill Bháin air a' Mhullach Mhór 
an sgire Sholais an Uibhist a Tuath. Thug e a dhualchas a 
eilean Heisgeir air taobh athar agus as na Hearadh air taobh a 
mhathar. Bha na h-eileanan air an sniomh anns a h-uile iall 
dhe nadar ’s dhe fheallsanachd. 

Nuair a dh'fhàg e an sgoil an Uibhist chaidh e gu ruige 
Acadamaidh Rioghail Inbhirnis. As a sin chaidh a thogail 
dhan arm agus, mar oifigear ann an réiseamaid nan 
Camshronach, bha e mar dhleasdanas air a bhith coimhead as 
déidh phriosanaich anns an Eadailt aig deireadh an Dara 
Cogaidh. Air dha tilleadh as an arm chaidh e a dh'Oilthaigh 
Dhunéideann, far an do ghabh e ùidh ann am foghlam 
Gàidhlig. An déidh ceumnachadh thionndaidh e gu 
fuaimneachadh cànain, phonetics, cuspair a bha ür nodha aig 
an àm. Bha sgrüdadh air tóiseachadh air cànain is dualchainnt 
Alba agus chaidh Fread fhasdadh mar fhear den luchd- 
rannsachaidh. Rinn e obair ionmholta a'clàradh na h-iarmaid 
bhig a bh'air fhàgail aig an robh Gàidhlig ann an siorrachd 
Pheairt, Braigh Mhair agus Eilean Arainn. 
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Ann a 1954 chaidh e dhan BhBC an Glaschu, a dh'obair 
cómhla ri Eóghain Mac a' Phi ann an Roinn na Gaidhlig. 
Deich bliadhna an déidh sin, nuair a leig Mac a’ Phi dheth a 
dhreuchd, ghabh Fread aite mar cheannard na roinne. Thuirt 
cuideigin ris aig an ám: “Tha mi creidsinn gun cluinn sinn 
sraon aig sguab úr a-nise.” “Bidh sguab a’ dol an-sas ceart gu 
leór,” fhreagair Fread as a ghuth-thamh, “ach cha chluinn thu 
idir i.” Mar a thubhairt b’fhior. Air a shocair fhéin thug e 
adhartas mór air craoladh Gàidhlig, an toiseach air rèidio agus 
an uairsin air telebhisean. Ach cha b'ann gun spàirn. An uair 
a bha e stri ri dreach ur a chur air prògraman Gàidhlig a’ BhBC 
cha robh na càirdean sa’ chùirt ach gann. Ach, "na dhoigh 
ghlic ghleusda fhéin, chim e ceann an amaill ri na naimhdean 
a bha burd as do Ghaidhlig agus dh’fhag e an t-sradag as an 
do dhuisg an t-athbheothachadh a thug cúisean chun na h-ire 
aig am bheil iad an diugh. Cha robh moran a chuir uiread ri 
leasachadh conaltradh Gaidhlig agus a chuir Fread 
MacAmhlaidh. 


Fred MacAulay laid solid foundations for excellence in Gaelic 


broadcasting. As his friend and colleague John Alick 
Macpherson said: "The catalogue of his achievements is 
immense: an eclectic mix of music ranging from folk to 
orchestral to opera; landmark series like The Songs of Loch 
Ness-side; pioneering documentaries like An Iolaire: 
absorbing interviews with Mairead Ob an Doill, the Gaels of 
Quebec and Manitoba, and Ned Madrell, the last native 
speaker of the Manx language; Dà Cheathramh agus Fonn and 
Air Ghaidhealtachd on radio; 'Se Ur Beatha, Bonn 
Comhraidh and the incredibly adventurous Ceann Cropaig on 
television. All of them done with consummate sensitivity, 
empathy and professionalism. He never hesitated to fight 
against the odds and, in doing so, he challenged us all to be 
the best we could be." 

He moved from Glasgow to Inverness in 1979 to become 
manager of Radio Highland. After his retirement in 1984 he 
became a proactive and effective figure in the Gaelic Society 
of Inverness, becoming Chief in 1995 and Honorary Chieftain 
in 2001. He also played a leading role as a member of the 
Balnain House Trust. Realising that the first edition of his 
collection of the poems of Donald MacDonald of North Uist, 
Dómhnall Ruadh Choruna, was not as comprehensive as it 
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might have been, he produced an expanded version. He 
himself wrote poetry under the pseudonym Eoghain Gilios, 
his own middle names in Gaelic. 

His contribution to Gaelic culture is significant and 
enduring. His role in the development of Gaelic broadcasting 
was exceptional. His decision to move Gaelic programmes 
from Medium Wave to VHF, though not universally popular 
at the time, proved to be one of the most visionary and far- 
reaching strategic decisions ever made in the development of 
Gaelic broadcasting. 

Fred was a compassionate, courteous and dignified man. 
While his outlook was urbane and cosmopolitan, his bond 
with his native Uist and its culture was what shaped his 
principles and values. His passion for his native soil was 
surpassed only by his profound love for his family. 

He is survived by Sybil and their son, two daughters and 
three grandchildren. 


Tha ar co-fhaireachdainn aca. Chaill iadsan agus saoghal nan 


Gàidheal gu léir duine comasach, ceanalta, seasmhach agus 
fiughail. 


Life Members 


Mr Donald E Coghill, FSA (Scot) spent his early years at 


Killimster, near Wick, on the farm of his father who took over 
the tenancy of Wester Lovat, near Beauly, during the war 
years. In 1950 Donald commenced farming on his own 
account at South Clunes in Kiltarlity and in 1952 moved to 
Kirkton near Bunchrew where he farmed for two years. He 
then had the farm of Meddat in Easter Ross until 1968 when 
he returned, on the retiral of his father, to Wester Lovat and 
farmed there until 1984. He was generally known as a leading 
farmer who bred Aberdeen Angus cattle, some being sold at 
Perth. His sound knowledge of all aspects of agriculture 
enabled him to act as an arbiter in farm valuations. Over a 
period of years he was an elder in the Kirkhill congregation of 
the Free Church and attended meetings of the presbytery, 
synod and General Assembly. His membership of this society 
began in 1967 and from 1974 to 1988 he served on the 
Council. Along with the then Honorary Secretary and the late 
Mr Roderick Maclver he willingly helped in the erection of 
several memorial cairns undertaken by the Society in the 
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1980s. A member of Inverness Field Club for a lengthy 
period, he regularly attended its meetings and took part in its 
excursions. In addition to a good knowledge of archaeology 
and Highland history he possessed a store of information on 
people and places in the parishes of the Lovat country and in 
his native Caithness which he revisited on many occasions. 
On retiring he lived at *Ardliosta", Drumchardine, Kirkhill. 


Effie MacLeod, MA, was throughout her life firmly committed 


to Gaeldom in all its aspects. In the field of Gaelic education 
she was a pioneer, being one of a group of enthusiastic 
teachers who set up Saturday classes, some 50 years ago, 
teaching Gaelic to young children in Glasgow. She also taught 
Gaelic to secondary pupils in Bellahouston Academy with the 
late Jake MacDonald. 

Later on, following her return to her native Berneray, Harris 
where she served as Head Teacher of the island's primary 
school for 27 years, she ensured that the Gaelic dimension 
featured prominently within the curriculum at all stages. To 
this end she co-operated actively with like-minded colleagues 
in North Uist and elsewhere in the Islands. 

In her latter years Effie experienced a prolonged and trying 
period of ill-health, which she endured with characteristic 
patience, dignity and cheerfulness. Boireannach aoidheil, 
cáirdeil, sunndach. Rinn 1 obair fior mhath na latha agus bha 
meas mor oirre. 


Euan L.R. Macpherson of Glentruim, 7 Allanwater, Well Road, 


Bridge of Allan had been a Life Member since 1973. 


Members 


Mr Calum M Blair, who became a member in 1992, was born in 


Glasgow and moved as a child to Leicester and Essex where 
his father was employed with Inland Revenue. During the war 
the family was evacuated to Carloway, Lewis, their mother's 
home village, and Calum attended the local school as a 
primary pupil. He received his secondary education at Paisley 
Grammar School. Entering the service of the Trustee Savings 
Bank, he held managerial posts in Paisley, Glasgow and 
Perth, and retired as manager of the Inverness Branch. While 
in Glasgow he was a prominent member of the Lewis and 
Harris Association, which he served as Secretary for many 
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years, and he had a weekly column in the Stornoway Gazette 
detailing the activities of the Gaelic community in the city. 
Since coming to Inverness he was the efficient and well 
respected treasurer of the East Church. 


Mrs Joan Bruce, MA, became a member in 1998. Born in 
Madagascar, where her father was a missionary, she studied at 
St Andrew's University, from which she graduated with an 
honours degree in medieval history and moral philosophy. 
She followed a career in administration and became assistant 
secretary to the University of Aberdeen. A keen student of 
Gaelic, she attended a number of the Society's meetings since 
moving to Grantown on Spey from her previous home in 
Dundee. 





Mrs Jessie Cameron was born in the Uig district of Lewis. 
Having trained as a nurse during the Second World war she 
served as a district nurse in several rural communities, 
including Kinlochewe, Torridon, Canna and Harris. She also 
spent a period in industrial nursing with British Aluminium in 
Fort William; and for 11 years prior to her retirement she was 
Matron of Hilton Hospital in Inverness, where her husband, 
Chief Superintendent Ian Cameron, was based as head of the 
Northern Constabulary CID. Gifted with a unique sense of 
humour, which she used to good effect in pursuing her interest 
in Gaelic drama, Jessie was a leading light in the promotion 
of Gaelic-based activities through her involvement in An 
Comunn Gaidhealach, Inverness Gaelic Drama Group, the 
Celtic Congress, the Clan MacRae Association and our own 
Society, of which she was a very faithful member and 
supporter. Boireannach coibhneil, gasda — bha i dileas, 
déantanach na dreuchd agus aoidheil càirdeil na nàdur. 


Mr Chris Dillon, MA, was born in Ayrshire but spent his early 
years in Iochdar, South Uist, where he acquired his fine 
command of the Gaelic language and identified very closely 
with the island's Gaelic lore and traditions. After attending 
the village primary school he received his secondary 
education at Daliburgh Secondary School and subsequently at 
Oban High School. He then studied at Edinburgh University 
under Professor Kenneth Jackson and at Glasgow University 
under Professor Derick Thomson. A gifted linguist, he was 
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proficient in German , Spanish and French. His main interest, 
of course, was in Gaelic and this he pursued through a varied 
and successful career in teaching, writing and radio 
journalism. His many talents included an unusually clear 
insight into Highland history, illustrated especially in the 
radio programmes presented in association with the late Iain 
R (Rory) Mackay and in the series on Argyll undertaken 
shortly before he died. He was also an enthusiastic, practised 
and well informed exponent of traditional Gaelic singing. The 
sudden death of this talented linguist, teacher, historian and 
radio journalist, at the early age of 48 years, was a severe loss 
to the Gaelic community throughout Scotland. 


Mr William Leah, BA, FSA (Scot), FIOB, was born in Kyleakin 


and spent his early years on the island of Soay. After his 
secondary education at Portree High School he served in the 
Scots Guards and later graduated BA. He acted as overseas 
buyer for a firm of civil engineers and was a founder member 
of the Institute of Buyers. On retiring to Kildary in Easter 
Ross he formed a writers group and had short stories and 
poems published. For a time he ran a Gaelic learners class. A 
paper on Soay which he read to the Society appears in Vol 
LVHI of the Transactions along with his index of papers of 
Volumes XLVII to LVHI. He became a member in 1988 and 
served on the Society's Council for several years. 


Dugald MacArthur was born on 9 January 1910 into a family 


who had held crofting land on the island of Iona for five 
generations. His mother's side, MacNivens, had roots in Islay, 
Tiree and the Ross of Mull. At Oban High School, Dugald's 
close friends numbered several future luminaries of West 
Highland life such as John A. Smith, John MacDougall and 
Angus MacIntyre. School Dux in 1928, Dugald went on to 
Glasgow University to take an MA and then a BSc degree 
and, in 1934, became Superintendent of the Students’ 
Reading Room in the University Library. After serving in the 
Royal Navy during the War, Dugald gained fellowship of the 
Library Association and took up the post of Deputy Librarian 
at St Andrews University in 1946. Appointed Librarian in 
1961, he eventually retired in 1976 and was accorded the 
unusual honour of a title hitherto reserved for professors: 
Librarian Emeritus. Life-long interests in Gaelic, in books and 
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history, in crofting and the sea, were reflected in membership 
of many bodies, including this Society from 1966. Dugald 
MacArthur addressed the Society twice, on emigrant ships 
from the West Highlands and on the role of the Free Church 
ship, the Breadalbane, during the potato famine years. He 
died in Oban on 22 December 1999. 


Mr Neil Macdonald, a well known native of Harris, spent some 
years at sea and later was greenkeeper at Killermont Bowling 
Club in Glasgow. From 1961 to 1972 he was warden of the 
National Trust for Scotland property at Culloden, a post for 
which he was ideally suited. He was thus well known to 
thousands of visitors to the battlefield where he discovered 
the site of the stone marking the Macdonald graves. His 
maternal grandfather was one of those cleared from Pabbay in 
the mid 19th century. While in Glasgow he was a valued 
member of the Gaelic Society of Glasgow. He was well 
versed in Highland history and lore and a paper which he read 
to our Society, of which he was a member since 1961, appears 
in Vol LILI of the Transactions. 


Mr Roderick Maciver had been a member since 1977 and a most 
regular attender at meetings. His death has been a great loss to 
the Society. He served on the Council and was Chairman in 
1984. His early years were spent at Poolewe in Wester Ross 
which he left after the war to train as an electrician in 
Inverness where he lived at 28 Hawthorn Drive. He had a 
keen interest in piping and at one time was a member of 
Inverness Gaelic Choir. He also acted as precentor in Gaelic 
and English at Greyfriars Free Church. His period of National 
Service was spent in the Royal Air Force. 


Mr Lachlan Maclean, MA, 36 Drummond Road, Inverness had 
been a member since 1960. A native of Sollas, North Uist, he 
received his secondary education at Inverness Royal 
Academy where he was winner of the Howden Medal and 
excelled at athletics. He graduated at the University of 
Glasgow in 1937 and later taught at Mallaig, Dalwhinnie and 
Balloch, Inverness. During the war he served in the Royal 
Corps of Signals, mainly in Persia, and survived a shipwreck 
in the Mediterranean. He had done considerable research on 
North Uist genealogies. 
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Dr Jean MacLennan attended Kinlochluichart School before 
proceeding to Dingwall Academy where she was dux in 1924. 
At the University of Edinburgh she graduated in medicine 
having won prizes and medals. After some years of work in 
various parts of England she became senior assistant medical 
officer of health at Hendon, London. In 1947 she emigrated to 
Canada and worked in Ottawa and Vancouver and as a 
leading paediatrician was a clinical instructor at the 
University of British Columbia. Retiring in 1973, she settled 
in Edinburgh. Dr MacLennan was very musical and her 
literary gift was evident in the poems which she composed 
and in her book “From Shore to Shore”. Contributions from 
her appeared in the Lancet and in Christian magazines. She 
had been a member since 1974. 


Mr Angus Macleod, MBE, Park House, Marybank, Stornoway, 
Isle of Lewis, was born and raised in the village of Calbost in 
the Pairc area of Lewis. At various times he was a seaman, 
businessman, community leader, and historian, but above all 
he was a champion of crofting. In spite of ill health and 
personal tragedy he devoted much of his time to it, and was 
the driving force in establishing the modern Crofters Union, 
now the Crofting Foundation. He was mainly responsible for 
the three Lewis memorials to the Land Raiders, some of 
whom he had known in his younger days. He did much to 
keep the now deserted village of Calbost in the public 
memory and assembled a major collection of artifacts of the 
Lewis traditional way of life. He was a keen supporter of the 
Society and had been a member since 1983. 


Mr John MacLeod, MA, FEIS, was a native of Harris and a 
former pupil of Sir E Scott Secondary School, Tarbert and 
Portree High School. Following study at Aberdeen 
University, he graduated in 1936 and entered the teaching 
profession. As a sergeant in the Royal Corps of Signals from 
1940 to 1945 he saw active service in Burma and resumed 
teaching on demobilisation. 

Appointed headmaster of Scalpay Junior Secondary School 
in 1947, he moved to Inverness in the early 1960’s and gave 
distinguished service to education as depute headmaster of 
Dalneigh Primary School. On retiral he returned to Harris 
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where he continued to take an active interest in community 
affairs until his death in his 90th year. 


Mr Angus Mackenzie, MA, was a native of Uig, Skye who 


attended Portree High School and the University of Glasgow. 
He taught at schools in Helmsdale, Kinlochleven and latterly 
at Dochgarroch, Inverness where he was headmaster. During 
the war he served in the Royal Navy. One of the most loyal 
supporters of the Society, he was a very regular attender at 
meetings and had been a member of the Council since 1971 
and Chairman in 1974. In 1990 the Council invited him to 
become Chief of the Society but he did not see his way to 
accept. When the Society in 1978 published a new edition of 
Alexander Macdonald's *Story and Song from Loch Ness 
Side", Angus prepared an excellent translation of the Gaelic 
songs in that work. 


Dr Donald MacRae spent his early years at Kinlochmorar and 


when the family moved to Kiltarlity in the 1920s he attended 
Inverness Royal Academy before studying medicine at the 
University of Glasgow. In 1948 he emigrated to Canada and 
joined the Federal Government's department of health and 
welfare where he assessed the health of potential emigrants to 
Canada, this work taking him to various places in Canada as 
well as Europe and South East Asia. He later established a 
medical practice in Vancouver Island and retired to Inverness 
where he lived at 56 Culduthel Road and became a member in 
1983. 


Mrs Janet M Robertson, MA, was a well respected member of 


long standing who taught in a number of Highland schools. 
Her roots were in the south of Skye and she lived latterly in 
Breakish and Broadford, but previously in Kiltarlity, where 
her husband, the late Hume D Robertson, MA, was head 
teacher of Tomnacross School. 


TRANSACTIONS 

Copies of Volume LX were sent to members in February, 2000. 
The only back numbers now available to members are Volumes 
58 and 60. Application should be made to the Honorary Secretary, 
Mrs Anne Souter, 15 Green Drive , Inverness. [V2 4EX. 
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PRIZES 

In 1999 MacKay Gaelic Prize medals were awarded to Zoe 
MacDonald, Culloden Academy; Kareen MacLean, Charleston 
Academy; Krista MacLeod, Millburn Academy; and Jennifer 
Stephen, Inverness Royal Academy. 

The winners of the MacKay Gaelic Prize medals in 2000 were 
Heather Campbell, Culloden Academy; Iona MacRitchie, 
Millburn Academy; Laura Nicolson, Millburn Academy; and 
Karen MacArthur, Charleston Academy. 

The winner of the Charles Fraser Mackintosh Prize in 1999 was 
Annie Lyall, of the University of Edinburgh. In 2000 the winner 
was Annie Marie Finlay, also of the University of Edinburgh. 


LIBRARY 

Since the publication of Volume LX , over 400 titles have been 
added to the Society’s library, these consisting of magazines, 
periodicals and recently published works, and a majority being 
unsolicited donations. Among the main donors have been the 
families of three members now deceased: Mr Donald E Coghill of 
Drumchardine (113 items), Mr Roderick Maclver of Inverness (23 
items), Mr George Boam of Preston (41 items) and of another 
enthusiastic student of Gaelic, the late Mr John L Horton of East 
Anglia (35 items). Specially designed labels have been entered in 
all items in these collections, to acknowledge the donations. 

Following the practice renewed in 2001 of renovating items in 
need of repair, a total of 16 volumes have been renovated and re- 
bound at an overall cost of £370. 

The Society has taken out subscriptions to “History Scotland" a 
new publication launched in October 2001, and to “Fios 
a Bhaile”, the magazine of Comann Eachdraidh Bharabhais agus 
Bhrü in Lewis. Through continued subscription to Gairm and the 
purchase of some back numbers of that magazine a complete set 
had been built up when publication ceased with the 200th issue in 
the autumn of 2002. 

Additional shelving has been allocated to the Society within the 
Highland Libraries reference department in Farraline Park, 
Inverness, and this has enabled the volumes recently acquired to 
be accommodated, and the previous congestion in some sections 
of the collection to be relieved. 

The printed catalogue of the Society's holdings became 
available at the 2001 Annual Business Meeting, at a cost of £6 per 
copy. Although it was subsequently publicised in newsletters to 
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members, its uptake has been moderate: from the print run of 100 
over 40 copies remain unsold. Two appendices have been 
produced, showing additions up to 31st August 2001, and copies 
of these may be obtained from the Hon. Librarian. 

Donations to the library have included not only a substantial 
number of books and magazines but a collection of some 70 
Gaelic gramophone records, gifted by the families of Messrs 
Boam and Horton, some dating back to the 1930’s and 1940’s. 
Arrangements are in hand for transferring these to compact disc, 
in order to conserve the recordings and enhance their quality. 

Following Michael Graham’s departure for Aberdeen 
University there has been some loss of continuity in the recording 
of the addresses given to the Society’s meetings. In the meantime, 
audio-cassettes of most of the recordings made, from 1998 
onwards, are located in the library, together with a personal stereo 
for the use of members. 

The Society would like to express its appreciation of the 
generous donations received in recent years and of the sustained 
support of Highland Libraries staff, who provide both use of 
premises and the benefit of their technical expertise. 


WEBSITE 

The Society’s website, whose address is www.gsi.org.uk, 
provides a range of useful information about the Society under the 
headings News Page, Constitution, History, Syllabus, Joining, 
Office Bearers, Transactions and Links. It is hoped that members 
will find the News Page particularly useful in keeping in touch 
with the Society's activities and other Gaelic news in the 
Inverness area and beyond. A copy of the regular newsletter is 
also posted online. 
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COMMEMORATING CULLODEN 
2002 Address by Society Chief, Dr Farquhar Macintosh 


Few names resonate so strongly in our Highland history as 
Culloden does and few issues arouse more conflicting emotions 
than the Forty Five. Reaction to the Prince’s cause varied widely 
at the time, from intense loyalty to outright opposition, while in 
between many hedged their bets. Jacobitism, in fact, divided 
families as well as friends, none more so than that of my own clan 
chief. Aeneas Mackintosh was an officer in the Black Watch and 
saw his duty as being to the Government. His wife, however, (an 
early Feminist!) harboured no such feelings. Ann Farquharson of 
Invercauld, subsequently known to history as “Colonel Ann”, 
helped to raise some 800 of the clan under MacGillivray of 
Dunmaglass for the Prince’s cause. The Mackintoshes fought in 
the centre of the Jacobite army at Culloden and bearing, as a 
contemporary attested, “the brunt of the battle” suffered heavier 
losses than any other clan. Many others were subsequently 
dispossessed, including my own forebears who, according to 
family tradition, came from the Black Isle. The Cuillin Hills, in 
whose shadow they had to re-settle, then had none of the appeal 
which, after Scott's visit to Skye, they were to acquire while the 
Mackintosh's new holdings must have seemed pure penance 
compared with the lush land they lost. 

Moving from the particular and personal to the wider impact of 
the Forty Five, with the benefit of hindsight (an exact science, as 
you know!), it is quite clear now that the fissiparous nature of 
Jacobitism made its defeat inevitable. It is equally clear that the 
divided loyalties which marked the Forty Five were not confined 
to the Highlands and Islands but reflected those of the Scottish 
society as a whole. Since the Gaels, however, provided the 
backbone of the Prince's army, the repression that followed 
Culloden was directed at them and their culture. Scared by the 
near success of the Forty Five, the Government embarked on a 
campaign of terror that was ultimately to lead to the near 
destruction of Gaelic and the dismantling of Highland society. 

Seen in that light, few would disagree with Dr. John Lorne 
Campbell's conclusion in his “Highland Songs of the Forty Five", 
that “the ill-starred attempt of Prince Charles Edward Stewart was 
in its consequences the greatest disaster that ever befell the 
Highlands". It crushed the people's spirit and left behind a sense 
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of injustice that colours folk memories to this day. At the same 
time there still persists a feeling of loyalty to the exiled house of 
Stuart. Prince Charlie's image adorns not only the Culloden shop 
but many Scottish products, while his appeal worldwide shows 
little sign of waning. 

All this 1s true. It 1s also true, however, that Culloden and its 
tragic aftermath did little more in one respect than accelerate a 
process of economic and social change that carried its own 
momentum and would have put paid to the old Highland way of 
life, Culloden or no Culloden. The absorption of the Highlands 
and Islands into the capitalist economy of the rest of the United 
Kingdom was only a matter of time. Where the battle's real 
significance lies, in my opinion, is in its decisive nature in terms 
of the subsequent exercise of power. Culloden ensured that the 
Highlands no longer posed a threat to anyone, particularly 
Lowland Scotland whose policy had long been to destroy the 
Gaelic language in the alleged interests of national unity. Viewed 
from that standpoint, the Forty Five was really a Scottish civil war 
with probably more Scots in Cumberland's army than in that of 
the Prince. It was, in effect, more a continuation of the historic 
hostility between Gaelic Highlander and Lallans Lowlander than 
of the old conflict between Scotland and England, which it is often 
depicted as being. Moreover, after the Reformation the cultural 
causes of division, themselves suffused by racial overtones 
reminiscent of today's ethnic cleansing, were exacerbated by 
religious differences between a largely Catholic and Episcopalian 
Highlands and a predominantly Presbyterian Lowlands. 

It seems to me, therefore, that Culloden should mainly be seen 
as enabling the earlier attempts by the Scottish crown to subjugate 
the Highlands to be intensified and the traditional hostility of the 
Lowlands given full vent after Cumberland's victory. Equally 
important, however, the elimination of the perceived threat from 
the Highlands gradually led to the development of a new and more 
mellow attitude by the powers that be. Recognising the military 
prowess of the clans, the Government decided during the Seven 
Years War to recruit erstwhile enemies and train them for the 
British Army. Before long, these kilted regiments had begun to 
distinguish themselves in battle, win public acclaim and become 
the military mainstay of the British Empire or, as Michael Fry 
with equal justification calls it, "the Scottish Empire". 
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By one of the many ironies of history, then, Culloden was to 
pave the way for a cult of the Highlands that drew its early 
inspiration from MacPherson’s Ossian but was only made 
possible by the final removal of the Jacobite threat. Sir Walter 
Scott, of course, gave crucial impetus to a process that has 
gradually seen the symbols of Gaeldom become those of Scotland 
as a whole and a main constituent of its identity. While many of 
us may moan the dodgy, romanticized nature of the history behind 
this remarkable transformation, what matters most is that it has 
helped Highlanders and Lowlanders in large measure to sink their 
age-long differences. At the same time it has played its part (with 
other factors) in restoring confidence to the Highlands and with it 
a growing population when that of Scotland as a whole has been 
falling. Today, the kilt and the bagpipes, which were once 
proscribed, convey a message that spells out Scotland across the 
globe, while Gaelic is being used more and more in our tourist 
industry and to sell our goods abroad. If we, as Highlanders, can 
now take ownership of this encouraging process and replace 
romanticism with reality, we can in time look forward to the 
victory of the vanquished. 
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BONN-STEIDH COMUNN GAIDHLIG 
INBHIR NIS 


I. Ainmeachadh : 
Se ainm a'Chomainn COMUNN GAIDHLIG INBHIR NIS. 


II. Rüintean 

Cànan, bàrdachd agus ceól na Gaidhealtachd àrach; bàrdachd, 
düthchas, sgeulachadan, leabhraichean agus sgriobhannan nan 
Ceilteach a shàbhaladh o dhol air diochuimhne; leabhraichean, 
sgriobhannan agus pàipearan eile, an cànan sam bith, a bhoineas 
do litreachas, do dh’ eachdraidh, do sheanaghnas agus do thairbhe 
nan Gaidheal agus na Gaidhealtachd fhaotainn; cóir agus cliú nan 
Gaidheal fhireanachadh; agus anns an fharsaingeachd na bhoineas 
do shoirbheachadh an t-sluaigh Ghaidhealaich a chur air adhart, 
an Albainn agus ann an düthchannan eile. 


IH. Balirachd 

Bidh ballrachd a’ Chomainn réidh do dhuine sam bith aig a bheil 
ùidh ann an rùintean a’ Chomainn. Bidh dà roinn de Bhuill ann: 
Buill Chumanta agus Buill fad Beatha. Faodaidh an Comunn o àm 
gu am àireamh nach bi os cionn seachdnar a shuidheachadh an 
inbhe Cheannardan Urramach. 


IV. A’ Chomhairle 

1. Cuirear riaghladh gnothaichean a’ Chomainn an earbsa ri 
Comhairle de Cheann, triùir Cheannardan, Rùnaire 
Urramach, Ionmhasair Urramach agus Còignear Bhall den 
Chomunn. Thèid an Ceann a shuidheachadh leis a’ 
Chomhairle is bheir e (no i) bliadhna shlàn san dreuchd. Nì 
còignear Bhall den Chomhairle coinneamh dhligheach. 

n. Bidh ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle na shaoilear iomchaidh o 
àm gu àm de Chomadaidhean a shuidheachadh agus 
cumhachdan agus ruigheachd nan comadaidhean sin a 
stéidheachadh. 

iii. Bidh ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle Fo-laghannan a thoirt am 
mach airson rian is smachd ann an gnothaichean a’ 
Chomainn is iad sin a’ toirt leotha riaghailtean a thaobh cead 
agus crìochnachadh ballrachd, ire chìsean, taghadh is 
fuasgladh Luchd Dreuchd, rian nan Coinneamhan an dà 
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CONSTITUTION 
of 
THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS 


I. Designation 
The Society shall be called THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF 
INVERNESS. 


HM. Objects 

To cultivate the language, poetry and music of the Scottish 
Highlands; to rescue from oblivion Celtic poetry, traditions, 
legends, books and manuscripts; to acquire books, manuscripts 
and other papers, in whatever language, bearing upon the 
literature, the history, the antiquities and the material interests of 
the Highlands and Highland people; to vindicate the rights and 
character of the Gaelic people; and generally to further the 
interests of the Scottish Gaelic people whether in Scotland or 
elsewhere. 


III. Membership 

Membership of the Society shall be open to all persons who take 
a lively interest in the objects of the Society. There shall be two 
classes of Member: Ordinary Members and Life Members. The 
Society may appoint from time to time a number, not to exceed 
seven, of Honorary Chieftains. 


IV. The Council 

i. The management of the affairs of the Society shall be 
entrusted to a Council which shall consist of a Chief, three 
Chieftains, an Honorary Secretary, an Honorary Treasurer 
and five other Members of the Society. The Chief shall hold 
office for the calendar year and shall be appointed by the 
Council. Five Members of the Council shall constitute a 
quorum. 

ii. The Council shall have power to appoint such Committees 
as it may from time to time decide and may determine the 
powers and terms of reference of such Committees. 

iii, The Council shall have power to enact Bye-Laws to regulate 
and control the conduct of the Society’s affairs, including 
Bye-Laws providing for the admission of Members, 
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chuid den Chomunn agus den Chomhairle, leis gach 
Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail agus Neo-abhaisteach 
den Chomunn sa’ chunntas, agus a thaobh fios a thoirt mu na 
h-uile cruinneachadh is mu chothromachadh nan taghadh aig 
na cruinneachaidhean sin; air chumhnant gum bi na Fo- 
laghannan sin daonnan co-shinte ri órdaighean a’ Bhuinn- 
steidh seo agus nach bi ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle 
reachdan a' Bhuinn-stéidh atharrachadh leis na Fo- 
laghannan sin agus nach stèidhichear is nach atharraichear is 
nach leasaichear Fo-laghannan sam bith as aonais aonta 
shéanar aig a' chuid as lugha de Bhuill na Comhairle. 


V. Clàr-eagair agus Coinneamhan 

Bidh e an urra ris a’ Chomhairle Clàr-eagair freagarrach de 
phaipearan is de leughaidhean an Gaidhlig no am Beurla 
ullachadh airson an liubhairt aig coinneamhan den Chomunn agus 
airson na leughaidhean is na pàipearan sin a chur an cló mar a 
chithear iomchaidh. 

Ullaichear gach pàipear is leughadh agus nithear gach farpas le 
rün fosgarra, dürachdadh, seasmhach as leth na firinn agus cuirear 
gach ni air adhart ann an inntinn chiüin, ghlan agus sin a réir nam 
Fo-laghannan a tha air an suidheachadh leis a” Chomhairle. 
Sgriobhaidh an Rünaire Urramach, air neo "na easbhaidh-san, 
duine sam bith a thaghar aig coinneamh sam bith den Chomhairle 
no den Chomunn, Mionaidean na coinneimh agus gleidhidh an 
Rünaire Urramach na Mionaidean sin. 


VI. Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail 

Cumaidh an Comunn Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail air 
latha air choireigin an déidh an 31 den Fhaoilleach gach bliadhna 
shlàn ann an ionad a shuidhicheas a' Chomhairle. Aig a' 
Choinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail, cuiridh a^ Chomhairle 
Tuaraisgeul air beulaibh nam Ball mu chüisean a’ Chomainn air 
chor is gun gabh na Buill ris, cuide ri Iomradh nan Cunntas fo 
theisteas urra-sgrüdaidh neo-eisimeilich airson na bliadhna a tha 
seachad; agus taghar Luchd Dreuchd a' Chomainn mar ri Bàrd, 
Piobaire agus Urra Leabharlann. A thaobh na Coinneimh 
Choitchinn Bhliadhnail, ni cóignear Bhall coinneamh dhligheach. 


VH. Cùisean Airgid 
i. Thig bliadhna-mheas a’ Chomainn gu crich air an 31 den 
Fhaoilleach gach bliadhna shlàn agus cuiridh an t- 
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termination of membership, rates of subscription, the 
election and retiral of Office Bearers, the conduct of 
Meetings both of the Society and of the Council, including 
Annual General Meetings and Extraordinary General 
Meetings of the Society, and for the giving of notice of all 
meetings and regulating the voting of such meetings; 
provided always that such Bye-Laws shall be subject to the 
provisions of this Constitution and the Council shall not 
have the power to alter the terms of the Constitution with 
such Bye-Laws and that no such Bye-Laws shall be enacted 
or altered or modified without the approval of at least six 
members of the Council. 


V. Syllabus and Meetings 

The Council shall be responsible for the preparation of a suitable 
Syllabus of papers and lectures in Gaelic or English to be 
delivered at meetings of the Society and for publishing such 
lectures and papers as they see fit. 

All papers and lectures shall be prepared and all discussions 
carried on with an honest, earnest and resolute desire for the truth 
and all proceedings shall be conducted in a pure and gentle spirit 
and in accordance with the Bye-Laws laid down by the Council. 
The Honorary Secretary, whom failing a person appointed at any 
meeting of the Council or the Society shall record the Minutes of 
the meeting and such Minutes shall be maintained by the 
Honorary Secretary. 


VI. Annual General Meeting 

The Society shall hold an Annual General Meeting on a date after 
31st January in each calendar year and at a place to be fixed by the 
Council. At the Annual General Meeting the Council shall submit 
for the approval of Members a Report on the affairs of the Society 
and a certified Statement of Accounts for the financial year 
preceding, prepared by a chartered accountant; and there shall be 
elected the Office Bearers of the Society, together with a Bard, a 
Piper and a Librarian. For the purpose of the Annual General 
Meeting five Members shall constitute a quorum. 


VHI. Financial Matters 


i. The Society's financial year shall end on 31st January in 
each year and the Treasurer shall submit his or her Accounts 
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lonmhasair (fear no té) a chuid/cuid Chunntas fo sgrùdadh 
Cunntasair Dlighich cho luath is a ghabhas déanamh an 
deidh an latha sin. 

ll. Bidh làn ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle ionmhas a’ Chomainn 
a chur am mach air riadh no air seilbh eile ann an dóigh sam 
bith a mheasar iomchaidh leotha fa-chomhair rüintean a' 
Chomainn. 

iii. Théid ionmhas no stór sam bith eile gu léir a bhancadh no 
chur am mach air riadh no ghleidheadh ann an ainm a' 
Chomainn no an ainm Urrasairean a tha air an suidheachadh 
leis a’ Chomhairle. Ni a’ Chomhairle ullachadh anns na Fo- 
laghannan airson seicichean no órdain a sgriobhadh, 
suimeannan airgid a tharraing as a’ Bhanca, seicichean no 
òrdain a chül-sgriobhadh, agus cumhnant no bann no 
sgriobhadh sam bith eile a shoighneadh airson no as leth a' 
Chomainn. Bidh cumhachd aig a” Chomhairle, nach bean ri 
ni a tha sgriobhte cheana, ughdarras a thoirt do bhanca sam 
bith, no do eadarmheadhanair eile a tha aithnichte is 
urrasach an iomchar airgid, ionmhas a’ Chomuinn a 
ghabhail as laimh a réir is mar a bhreithnichear an 
suidheachadh. 


VIII. Atharrachadh anns a’ Bhonn-stéidh 

Cha ghabh am Bonn-stéidh atharrachadh no a leasachadh ach le 
iarrtas a gheibh taic o thromalach dà thrian de Bhuill a’ Chomainn 
is iad an dara cuid a’ bhotadh gu pearsanta air neo troimh fhear- 
ionaid aig a’ Choinneimh Choitchinn Bhliadhnail. Feumar an t- 
atharrachadh no an leasachadh a tha an tairgse a thoirt a dh’ fhios 
na Comhairle ann an sgriobhadh air a shoighneadh le deichnear 
Bhall den Chomunn a h-ochd seachdainean aig a’ chuid as lugha 
roimh am na Coinneimh Choitchinn Bhliadhnail. Feumar brath 
man atharrachadh no man leasachadh a tha an tairgse a leigeil 
chon a h-uile Ball ceithir seachdainean aig a’ chuid as lugha roimh 
am na coinneimh. Faodaidh Buill nach bi an lathair bhótadh 
troimh fhear-ionaid. 


IX. 

Mas e is gun cuir a’ Chomhairle rompa, aig am sam bith, le 
tromalach dà thrian, gu feumar air neo gum bu ghlice, air ghrunnd 
cosgais no a thoradh adhbhar sam bith eile, an Comunn a chur mu 
sgaoil, gairmear Coinneamh Choitcheann Neo-àbhaisteach de 
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to a Chartered Accountant nominated by the Council as soon 
as possible after that date. 

ii. The Council shall have full power to invest and otherwise 
deal with the Society's funds in any manner they deem 
appropriate having regard to the objects of the Society. 

iii. All funds or other investments shall be banked, invested or 
otherwise held in the name of the Society, or of Trustees 
appointed by the Council. The Council shall make provision 
in the Bye-Laws for the procedures for drawing cheques or 
orders, withdrawing sums from the Bank, for the 
endorsement of cheques or orders and for the signature of 
any other document, deed or other writing for or on behalf 
of the Society. Without prejudice to the foregoing the 
Council shall have the power to authorise any bank or other 
recognised and reputable financial intermediary to manage 
the Society's investments on a discretionary basis. 


VIII. Alterations to the Constitution 

The Constitution may only be altered or amended by a resolution 
carried by a majority of two-thirds of the Members of the Society 
either voting in person, or by proxy at the Annual General 
Meeting. The proposed alteration or amendment must be 
intimated to the Council in writing by notice signed by ten 
Members of the Society not less than eight weeks before the 
Annual General Meeting. Notice of the proposed alteration or 
amendment must be given to each Member not less than four 
weeks before the meeting. Absent Members may vote by proxy. 


IX. | 

If the Council by a two-thirds majority decide at any time that on 
the ground of expense or for any other reason it is necessary or 
advisable to dissolve the Society it shall call an Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the Members of the Society who have the 
power to vote, of which Meeting not less than twenty-eight days 
notice shall be given to Members and advertised in a newspaper 
circulating in the Inverness district. If such a decision shall be 
confirmed by a two-thirds majority of those voting (whether in 
person or by proxy) at such a Meeting the Council shall have the 
power to dispose of any assets held by or in the name of the 
Society. Any assets remaining after satisfaction of the liabilities of 
the Society shall be disposed of only to further the educational 
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Bhuill a’ Chomainn aig a bheil cumhachd bhotaidh, le fios sanais 
do na Buill ann am paipear-naidheachd a tha ri fhaotainn an 
duthaich Inbhir Nis, agus sin ri nochdadh a h-ochd latha fichead 
aig a’ chuid as lugha roimh am na Coinneimh. Mas e is gun 
daingnichear a leithid sin de bhreith le tromalach da thrian den 
luchd bhótaidh (co-dhiübh is ann gu pearsanta no troimh fhear- 
ionaid) aig a leithid sin de Choinneamh, bidh ughdarras aig a' 
Chomhairle calpa sam bith a bhoineas don Chomunn no a tha an 
ainm a' Chomainn a chur uapa. Cha toirear seachad iarmad sam 
bith a bhios ann, an déidh fiachan a' Chomainn a phàigheadh, ach 
airson na cuspairean foghlaim a naisg luchd stéidheachaidh a' 
Chomainn a chur air adhart. A thaobh an rüin sin, bidh cinn-uidhe 
an fhoghlaim ri an cur san órdugh seo (1) a” Ghàidhlig a thoirt gu 
iomlaine cleachdaidh troimh theagasg na Gaidhlig air feadh nan 
düthchannan anns a bheil i “na gnàthchainnt agus (2) meas is luach 
air cultur, eachdraidh agus düthchas nan Ceilteach a bhrosnachadh 
is a leudachadh an dà chuid air a' Ghaidhealtachd fhéin agus 
thairis air na criochan sin. 
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objectives which the founders of the Society endorsed. For this 
purpose the educational objectives shall be in order of priority (1) 
to perfect the use of the Gaelic language in the Gaelic speaking 
districts of the Highlands through the teaching of Gaelic and (2) to 
promote a wider awareness of Celtic culture, history and traditions 
both within the Highland area and further afield. 
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THE WRITER BEHIND THE PEN-NAMES: 
THE REV. ALEXANDER MACGREGOR 


Dr SHEILA M. Kipp 
11th December, 1998 


Individual writers of Gaelic prose in the nineteenth century have 
been to a great extent eclipsed by the shadow of the Rev. Dr 
Norman MacLeod (Caraid nan Gaidheal). This, combined with 
the fact that the majority of these writers chose to use pen-names, 
has resulted in a general lack of awareness of who, other than 
Caraid nan Gaidheal, was writing prose literature in the nineteenth 
century. Some of these writers are known to us, men such as 





Lachlan MacLean, writing in the 1830s and 1840s under a range 
of names — MacTalla, Eóghan Og, An Gaidheal anns a’ Bhaile and 
Am Buirdseach Ban — and Donald MacKinnon, first occupant of 
the chair of Celtic at the University of Edinburgh, contributing to 
An Gaidheal in the 1870s.' The identity of many is however 
unknown. Amongst those who have been overshadowed by 
Caraid nan Gaidheal is the Rev. Alexander MacGregor. Between 
1838 and 1881 he published a substantial amount of writing in 
both Gaelic and English — some 269 separate items, ranging from 
essays, dialogues, moral tales and speeches in Gaelic to three 
books in English and a handful of translations from English to 
Gaelic.’ Surprisingly, given that he was a minister, only one of 
these items is a sermon. 

In an obituary published on Alexander MacGregor’s death in 
1881 his friend, Alexander MacKenzie (otherwise known as 
Clach-na-Cudainn or the Clach) wrote of MacGregor: 


‘He contributed largely to *Cuairtear nan Gleann’, edited by 
Old Norman MacLeod. Most of his contributions are signed 
‘Sgiathanach’, or “Alasdair Ruadh’, but many are only signed 
‘S, and in several cases, not at all’. ” 


The 269 items mentioned earlier take no account of those 
articles which he published anonymously and so the number is 
undoubtedly higher. Nor does this figure take account of the 
reprints of his articles and books. 48 of the 269 items are in 
English, including his books Highland Superstitions, The life of 
Flora Macdonald and her adventures with Prince Charlie and his 





I 
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edition of The Feuds of the Clans. MacGregor’s writings in 
English tended to appear under his own name and are thus readily 
identifiable. Undoubtedly MacGregor’s use of pen-names has 
contributed to his relative anonymity today as a writer of Gaelic 
prose. 

Despite the paucity of twentieth century comments, MacGregor 
was Clearly highly regarded as a writer by his contemporaries. In 
1877 Alexander Carmichael commented that ‘his English papers 
and lectures are of a high order, while his numerous Gaelic 
writings are scarcely, if at all, inferior to the celebrated Gaelic 
writings of the elder Dr Norman MacLeod’.* In 1892, eleven years 
after his death, Nigel MacNeill described him as being “among the 
best story-tellers of his age, ranking probably, as far as that gift is 
concerned, next to Norman MacLeod' ? One of the rare twentieth 
century comments on MacGregor’s writing is to the effect that he 
was probably one of the most successful writers of the nineteenth 
century in establishing an all-purpose formal register for Gaelic 
prose.^ 

The main published sources of information about his life are 
Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae and obituaries written for him. A 
chapter in Biographies of Highland Clergymen is based on one of 
these obituaries and contains a number of errors, most notably 
concerning the date of his birth." Despite MacGregor's pen-name 
he was not actually a native of Skye although he spent almost 
thirty years of his life there. He was in fact born in Dalfuil in 
Glengairn near Ballater in 1806. All the obituaries written for 
MacGregor wrongly state that he was born in 1808 and death 
notices state that he was 73 in the year of his death, 1881. Fasti 
however gives his date of birth as 26 May 1806 and this is 
confirmed by the Baptismal Register.for Glenmuick where he was 
born.* This would have made-him 75 when he died. MacGregor's 
father, the Rev. Robert MacGregor, was a native of Fortingall in 
Perthshire as was his wife, Janet Menzies, who was from the 
neighbouring village of Dull. At the time of Alexander's birth, 
Robert was a missionary on the Royal Bounty in Tulloch, 
Glenmuick and Glengairn.’ 

The Rev. Robert MacGregor, in common with many of his 
contemporaries in the clergy, did not confine his activities to 
religion. For instance, he prepared Orain Ghaelach for 
publication, an edition of the poems of the Glenlyon poet, John 
MacGregor, am Bard Smeatach." Robert MacGregor was himself 
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a poet, and at least four of his poems are extant. Two of these — 
Moladh do Eobhan MacGriogair, Ridir Lanric, air son a ghaisge 
ann an Dun-Talneir ann an Innsibh na h-Aird-an-ear and Co- 
labhairt eadar dilleachdan gu n mhaoin agus an uaigh were first 
published after his death by Alexander when he included them in 
two of his prose dialogues." Robert was also a collector of Gaelic 
poetry. Poems which he collected during his time in Glengairn 
survive amongst the Invercauld papers at Invercauld House near 
Braemar. These manuscripts contain ten poems collected by 
MacGregor during his period in Glengairn and were the subject of 
a paper read to this Society by the Rev. Charles M. Robertson in 
1926." It is evident that Alexander came from a family in which 
literary pursuits, both composing and collecting, were an 
acceptable interest for a clergyman. 

Alexander MacGregor was the oldest of a family of four, and 
the only son to be born to Robert and his wife. The minister of 
Glengairn, the Rev. Robert Neil, writing to Alexander MacKenzie 
on the occasion of Alexander MacGregor’s death in 1881, reveals 
that ‘besides preaching in Gaelic and English, his father taught a 
school through the week, and, as he was possessed of no mean 
scholarly attainments, he was enabled to impart to his son in early 
life that sound education which in after days bore such ample 
fruits'." 

Alexander MacGregor attended King's College, Aberdeen, 
where he enjoyed a successful academic career, gaining prizes in 
natural philosophy and mathematics. He is recorded as having 
graduated Master of Arts in 1827." It was while a student there 
that he met the poet and distinguished Gaelic scholar, Ewen 
MacLachlan, who was Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School and 
Librarian of King's College. The manuscripts of verse collected 
by Robert MacGregor contain a poem entitled Carn-na-Cuimhne 
which has an English translation appended. The manuscript states 
that this translation was carried out by Ewen MacLachlan of Old 
Aberdeen and concludes with some comments relating to the 
translation which MacLachlan had received from Robert 
MacGregor." Clearly, MacLachlan and Robert MacGregor were 
acquainted, perhaps through Alexander. According to Alexander 
MacKenzie, in MacGregor’s obituary, the minister would in later 
years tell how his acquaintance with MacLachlan had ‘fanned the 
natural love which even then existed in his own youthful bosom 
for the language, literature and antiquities of the Highlanders’.'° 
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In 1822 Robert MacGregor answered a call to the parish of 
Kilmuir in Skye. Alexander meanwhile, having completed his 
degree in Aberdeen, continued his studies in Edinburgh. Evidence 
for this comes, not from official records, but from his own writing. 
The absence of official documentation for Alexander 
MacGregor’s graduation from his divinity studies is normal for 
the time. Those studying divinity in previous centuries did not 
receive a degree, rather the only degrees bestowed in divinity were 
honorary ones. During MacGregor’s course of study, he would 
have spent only four months in Edinburgh by necessity each year, 
as this was the length of the session in divinity." In one of his 
letters he refers to having been in Edinburgh during the winters of 
1831, 1832, 1834 and 1835." In an article published in 1878, 
“John MacDonald - An adherent of Prince Charles”, he confirms 
that this period was spent studying when he writes, “during the last 
four or five years of this interesting veteran's life, I visited him 
very frequently indeed, while I attended the Divinity Hall in the 
University of that city. He departed this life in 1835 . . .".'? 

On concluding his studies in Edinburgh, it seems that 
MacGregor returned to his family in Skye. Fasti indicates that he 
was ordained at Kilmuir in 1844, his first parish. Evidence exists 
for his having been in Kilmuir after completing his studies, from 
1837, at least. He himself refers to the fact that in 1837 he carried 
out a census of the population in his father’s parish. In the 
General Assembly Papers for 1840 it is recorded that the 
Committee on Gaelic Scriptures included Mr McGregor 
(Kilmuir).^' His contribution on the parish of Kilmuir for the New 
Statistical Account of Scotland is dated 1840. The version of this 
contribution which appeared in the Account is fifty pages in 
length, but Alexander MacKenzie mentions that the original was 
so long that the Account’s editor found it necessary to cut twenty 
pages from it.” 

In the Disruption of 1843 Robert and Alexander MacGregor 
remained with the Established Church. Indeed Alexander’s 
writings do not touch on the issue of the Disruption so it is 
difficult to gauge exactly his views on this religious controversy 
other than those evidenced by his decision to stay within the 
Established Church. One obituary comments, ‘Mr MacGregor 
lived in charity with all men, even when the hatred and malice 
bred of disunion were at their highest.” In April 1844 Alexander 
MacGregor was ordained as Assistant and Successor to his 
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father.” Even after his ordination he still found time to devote to 
his literary interests which between 1840 and 1843 had found an 
outlet in Caraid nan Gaidheal's Cuairtear nan Gleann. 
MacKenzie’s obituary refers to his practice of issuing to his 
neighbours in Skye ‘his manuscript magazine, the “Kilmuir 
Conservative Gazette”, written entirely in his own beautiful 
hand’. Although no surviving examples of these manuscripts 
have been traced this far, it seems likely that some of the material 
contained in them appeared amongst his published writings. 

The attachment which MacGregor formed for Skye is evident 
in his choice of pen-names, one of which was Sgiathanach, despite 
the fact that he had spent the first sixteen years of his life in 
Aberdeenshire. Not only that, but a number of his writings 
concern the island which he seems to have adopted as his home. 
For instance, he wrote in both Gaelic and English about Lachlann 
Mac Theàrlaich Oig, a poet from Strath.” Articles entitled “An t- 
Eilean Sgiathanach’ and ‘Highland and Island Scenery’ include 
descriptions of the landscape of Skye, at a time when a new-found 
appreciation of Scottish scenery was drawing an ever-increasing 
number of travellers to the Highlands.” In 1879 his paper ‘Notes 
on some old customs in the Isle of Skye’ was read to the Society 
of Antiquities of Scotland by Alexander Ross, Inverness.” Of all 
MacGregor’s writings pertaining to Skye it is, however, for those 
concerning Flora Macdonald that he is best known. These consist 
of one Gaelic article which appeared in Cuairtear nan Gleann in 
1841 and a series of twelve articles in English which were 
published in the Celtic Magazine between 1877 and 1881. This 
series subsequently appeared in one volume in 1882, a year after 
MacGregor’s death.” This biography of Flora is based on 
information which he himself collected in Skye as he explains in 
a letter published in 1881 in the Northern Chronicle: 


I flatter myself that there is perhaps no other individual who 
possesses more minute knowledge of the whole adventures 
and history of this distinguished lady than I do. This has 
arisen from the fact of my having been intimately acquainted 
with her daughter, Mrs Major Macleod as well as with her 
daughter Miss Mary Macleod of Stein. About half a century 
ago, I received much information from these ladies about 
Flora, of which I made full notes at the time, and from which 
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sources the various articles were framed, that have for the last 
year or two appeared in the pages of the Celtic Magazine.” 


Robert MacGregor died in July 1846. In December of the same 
year Alexander married Catherine MacGregor." Born in 
Edinburgh in 1822, she was the daughter of Duncan MacGregor, 
a porter at the Commercial Bank in the capital’s High Street.” 
Duncan must have been a Gaelic speaker as he is listed as a 
subscriber to Patrick Turner’s Comhchruinneacha do Dh’Orain 
Taghta Ghaidhealach in 1813.? It may be that Alexander became 
acquainted with Catherine and her family during his time 
attending Divinity Hall in the 1830s. Although he had declined a 
call to Applecross in 1845, while his father was still alive, he 
accepted a call to the Gaelic Church (St Oran’s) in Edinburgh in 
1850.” Information for his time in Edinburgh is sparse, partly due 
to his spending only three years in the capital. In 1853 he was 
translated to the second of the three charges of the Established 
Church in Inverness, the West Church where he was to spend the 
rest of his life. He and his wife had eight children — three boys and 
five girls — six of whom survived to adulthood.” 

It was during MacGregor’s years in Inverness that he was most 
prolific as a writer, at the same time as carrying out his pastoral 
duties. All his obituaries suggest that he worked tirelessly as a 
minister. Obituaries, by their nature, are not the most unbiased 
portrayal of the deceased, but even taking account of this, it is 
clear that MacGregor was a popular man in Inverness. We are 
told: 


He left those of his cloth who had been cast in a more 
contracted ecclesiastical mould to thunder out the law. His 
favourite theme was the Saviour and His Gospel of love and 
peace to men . . . His large heart, his truly catholic spirit, his 
boundless charity knew not the mean, selfish, repulsive creed 
of those that would scarcely admit to Heaven any one but 
those who could see eye to eye with them in mere matters of 
ecclesiastical form and ceremony.” 


As a preacher, MacGregor does not seem to have demonstrated 
outstanding abilities, at a time when many of his contemporaries 
were renowned for their inspirational sermons. One contemporary 
writes, “no one pretends that Mr MacGregor is a great orator; or 
that there is anything startlingly original or striking in his public 
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exhibitions’ although the same writer does go on to say ‘his kind 
and homely manner, his unaffected, earnest, and simple style of 
speaking go right home to the hearers'." In addition to his duties, 
his public role led him to be Chaplain for the Asylum in Inverness, 
Chaplain to St Mary's Lodge, Chairman of the Inverness Dis- 
pensary for the Poor, an examiner at annual school examinations 
and ‘more or less connected with most of the charitable institu- 
tions in the town’.** Yet in spite of both his pastoral and public 
duties, MacGregor still found time to write a vast number of 
essays, articles and dialogues. His effective management of time 
enabled him to fulfil his duties while pursuing his literary 
interests. His obituaries testify that he was in the habit of rising 
around five in the morning and devoting attention to literary 
pursuits before breakfast, leaving the remainder of the day for his 
pastoral duties.” It is also recorded that he was in the habit of 
keeping a diary, although this far it has not been traced. 

It is these early mornings which must have produced 
MacGregor's translation of the Apocrypha, which appeared in 
print in 1860. At some point following his arrival in Inverness he 
was approached by Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, at whose 
request he translated the Apocrypha into Gaelic. Prince Louis 
Lucien was a nephew of Napoleon living in England, whose 
consuming interest was philology and who was motivated by a 
desire to preserve ‘dying dialects for posterity'." He com- 
missioned the translation of various Biblical texts into dialects of 
Italian, French, Finnish, Spanish and English amongst other 
languages. A catalogue of all his publications reveals that he 
authorised the translation of the Song of Solomon into twenty-two 
English dialects. How Bonaparte was introduced to MacGregor IS 
not known, but apparently he always sought out “the best living 
authorities on each dialect” to undertake translations." MacGregor 
had carried out two translations into Gaelic before 1860 when the 
Apocrypha was published. In 1846 his translation of Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder’s Directions for Taking and Curing Herring had 
appeared in print followed by Samuel Baker's 4 Few Words of 
advice to the mariners of England in 1854. It may have been these 
translations which led Bonaparte to MacGregor. The task which 
MacGregor undertook in translating the Apocrypha was no small 
one, the finished edition numbering 202 pages, and apparently 
taking two years to complete." The choice of the Apocrypha is in 
itself interesting. These books which belong between the Old and 
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New Testaments do not form part of the canon of the Protestant 
churches in Scotland, having been rejected by the Westminster 
Confession. In the 1820s a controversy had arisen in Scotland 
regarding the inclusion of the Apocrypha in Bibles being 
distributed by Bible Societies. The result was a split between the 
Scottish Bible Societies and the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in London, with the former opting for exclusion of the twelve 
books of the Apocrypha. MacGregor would doubtless have been 
aware of this controversy surrounding the text which he was asked 
to translate, but had no personal problem with translating the 
books into Gaelic. Since the Old and New Testaments had already 
been translated into Gaelic, this would have presented him with a 
substantial exercise in translation, and he may have viewed it as 
being no more than that. 

Also during his time in Inverness, Alexander MacGregor made 
the acquaintance of the acclaimed Gaelic poetess, Mary 
MacPherson (Màiri Mhòr nan Oran). It is possible that he may 
already have known her family from his time in Skye, as she was 
born in Skeabost in the neighbouring parish to Kilmuir in 1821, a 
year before Robert MacGregor and his family moved there — and 
spent her youth there. In 1872, Màiri was convicted of theft while 
working in Inverness, a crime which she always denied but for 
which she was imprisoned for forty days. There were those who 
believed in her innocence such as John Murdoch of The 
Highlander and Charles Fraser Mackintosh. It seems that 
Alexander MacGregor was among her supporters. She composed 
an elegy on his death and the implication in the following verse 
would seem to be that MacGregor was in some way instrumental 
in rescuing Màiri from prison, although exactly in what way is not 
clear: 


Cha’n ioghnadh nàire ‘bhi air cuid dheth d’bhraithrean, 
Is tric thug sàth dhuit le teanga lóm, 
Nach seasadh t'aite le neach fo àmhghar, 
Ged dh'fhàgadh àithn aca leis a’ Cheann; 
Nuair chaidh mise chàradh air sgeir gu’m bhàthadh, 
Le truaghan Bàillidh, gun ghràdh na chóm; 
Chuir thusa bàta, le sgioba ‘s ràimh dhomh, 
‘Nuair dh fhag a phàirt ud mi bhan sa’ pholl.“ 


The intellectual climate in Inverness during MacGregor’s time 
there was clearly one which afforded him the opportunities to 
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pursue his interests in Gaelic language and Gaelic literature and to 
associate with like-minded people. He was an active member of 
this Society, often addressing its annual meetings. [n 1880 he was 
elected an Honorary Chieftain of the Society, a position which he 
shared with Sir Kenneth Mackenzie of Gairloch, Professor John 
Stuart Blackie and Charles Fraser Mackintosh M.P.” At meetings 
of the Society he would have encountered, and indeed shared a 
platform with, some of the foremost experts on Gaelic language 
and literature such as Blackie, Alexander Carmichael, the Rev. 
Alexander Stewart (Nether-Lochaber). He contributed to John 
Murdoch’s radical weekly paper the Highlander and also to the 
Inverness-based Northern Chronicle. Alexander MacGregor’s 
name, along with that of Alexander MacKenzie, appeared as one 
of the conductors of the Celtic Magazine on the title page of its 
first volume in 1875. MacGregor was said to be ‘an excellent 
performer on the great Highland bagpipes and on the violin’ and 
was also a regular judge in the piping competitions of the 
Northern Meeting.” Inverness offered him the chance to 
participate first-hand in the Gaels’ renewed sense of confidence 
and he in turn was to play a part in this revival of interest in all 
things Gaelic. | 

Alexander MacGregor died on 19 October 1881 at his home at 
4 Victoria Terrace. The attendance at his funeral testifies to the 
esteem in which he was held by the town in which he had lived for 
the previous twenty-nine years. The following account is taken 
from MacKenzie's obituary: 


‘Along the route spectators lined the sides of the streets. The 
town bells and those of the High and West Churches were 
tolled. Shops, banks, and places of business were closed. In 
short, business was universally suspended, and it might be 
said that almost all the population was in the streets. Nothing 
could be simpler and nothing more impressive than the 
manner in which Inverness paid its last tribute to the man who 
had so long gone in and out among its people, un- 
ostentatiously doing good and making friends of all and 
enemies of none." 


GAELIC PERIODICALS 


Having outlined something of MacGregor's life I would like to 
consider briefly the various journals in which MacGregor’s 
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writings were published before moving on to focus on the writing 
itself and to highlight some of the more interesting aspects of his 
prose. The emergence of a Gaelic periodical press in the nine- 
teenth century coincided with a flourishing of the press as a whole 
in Britain, whether in the form of the review, the magazine or the 
newspaper. It was this embryonic Gaelic press which provided 
opportunities for writers like MacGregor to exercise their writing 
talents. As already mentioned, MacGregor’s writing career 
spanned the years 1838-1881. His earliest published writings, 
however, did not appear in a Gaelic journal, but in Blackwood’s 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture in 1838, in which he discusses 
the causes of destitution in the Highlands and the advantages of 
government assisted emigration. The pattern of his writing in 
Gaelic is very much dictated by the availability of Gaelic 
periodicals in which to publish writing. He contributed to 
Cuairtear nan Gleann (1840-1843) edited by Caraid nan Gaidheal 
and then to Fear-Tathaich nam Beann (1848-1850), edited by 
Caraid nan Gaidheal’s son-in-law, the Rev. Dr Archibald Clerk. A 
barren period followed with a lack of outlets for MacGregor’s 
Gaelic writing between 1850 and 1871. As we have seen, part of 
this period was occupied by his translation of the Apocrypha. This 
less productive time came to an end with the appearance of Angus 
Nicholson’s journal, An Gaidheal, in 1871, to which MacGregor 
was a regular contributor. His writing also appeared regularly in 
the Gaelic column of John Murdoch’s Highlander (1873-1881). 
Another Inverness-based publication in which his writings were 
published was the Celtic Magazine (1875-1888), a journal which 
he co-founded with Alexander MacKenzie and which was, for the 
most part, conducted through the medium of English. 

The content of these periodicals was dictated to a great extent 
by the aims of those who established and edited them. The 
flourishing of periodical publishing throughout Britain was 
inextricably linked to the increase in the population’s literacy and 
the same held true for the Gaelic press. Caraid nan Gaidheal was 
one of those involved in setting up General Assembly Schools in 
the Highlands and was thus aware of the need to make reading 
material in Gaelic available to those being educated in these and 
other schools. In his introduction to the first number of Cuairtear 
nan Gleann’s predecessor, An Teachdaire Gaelach (1829-1831), 
he makes reference to the growing number of schools which were 
providing education for thousands of Gaels. This presented new 
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opportunities for the use of Gaelic in print, as MacLeod himself 
comments. “Tha dóchas againn gun d’thainig a nis an t-am, anns 
am feudar feum ni’s coitchionta a dheanamh do'n Ghaelic mar 
chanmhuinn sgriobhta, na rinneadh fhathast, airson math na 
muinntir aig nach ‘eil cainnt ach i; agus airson riarachas inntinn 
gach aon leis an ionmhuinn i, mar chainnt bhlasda an òige’. 
MacLeod also indicated that he saw his journals as a means of 
attending to the spiritual welfare of his readers, and this is 
reflected in the high level of religious content published in both 
An Teachdaire Gaelach and Cuairtear nan Gleann. In the first 
number of Cuairtear MacLeod specifically addresses Highland 
ministers, underlining the significance of the clergy for the 
survival of the journal. ‘Tha sinn ag amharc ‘ionnsuidh cléir na 
Gaidhealtachd airson cómhnaidh agus deagh rúin; Mur toill sinn 
sin tha fios againn nach fhada ghleidheas sinn ar casan’.” 
Alexander MacGregor was one of those who responded to this 
appeal for support, with no less than twenty-three pieces which 
can be attributed to him appearing in Cuairtear. Although none of 
these can be defined as sermons, a number of his educational 
pieces, such as his series of essays on astronomy, ‘Air Cruinn- 
chorpaibh soillseach nan speur', and his essay about the life of the 
ant “An Seangan', are underpinned by religious quotation." The 
same holds true for his contributions to Fear-Tathaich nam Beann 
which had been founded at the instigation of the General 
Assembly of the Established Church. Again, the spiritual 
emphasis is evident in his moral tales “An seann duine agus na h- 
òganaich’ and ‘An t-ór-cheard' and the more educational pieces 
which he contributed, for example ‘An coral’ and ‘Larach 
Ninebheh’.*' In common with the other Gaelic periodicals of the 
first half of the nineteenth century, Fear-Tathaich nam Beann 
represented an extension of the pulpit, spiritual concerns 
superseding the secular. This feature, shared by the journals 
published before 1850, is all the more marked when they are 
compared with those which appeared after 1870. The change in 
the nature of Gaelic periodicals after a twenty year hiatus 1s 
indicative of a more general transformation in attitude. 

An Gaidheal, initially published in Toronto by Nicholson and 
Company with Angus Nicholson its editor, was conducted 
principally through Gaelic. Within two months of the journal's 
first issue being published Nicholson had been appointed 
Dominion Emigration Agent for the North of Scotland, and as a 
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result 4n Gaidheal and its editor crossed the Atlantic to continue 
life in Scotland. Nicholson's editorial in the first issue asserts: 


A chum agus gu 'n dean sinn seasamh maireann, 
daingeann, agus éifeachdach an aghaidh nan sruthan 
tarsuinn so, feumaidh na Gaidheil gu léir aonadh, seasamh 
taobh ri taobh, a dhion an tire, an cinnidh, an cànain, agus 
gach urraim a bhuineas dhoibh fa leth, nithe mu ‘m bheil 
Gàidheil anns gach àite agus dùthaich aon-sgeulach.” 


An Gaidheal was a manifestation of the new sense of self- 
respect and pride felt by Gaels in the second half of the century. 
The 1870s and 1880s in particular was a period in which there was 
an unprecedented interest in the declining language and culture of 
the Highlands both within and outwith the Highlands, and this 
coincided with raised expectations on the part of the Gaels 
regarding their land rights. In contrast with the strongly religious 
focus of earlier journals, An Gaidheal embraced the secular. Its 
pages contain a miscellany of songs, traditional tales, and 
proverbs alongside translations from English, essays and 
dialogues. The same change is evident in MacGregor’s writing as 
the religious content of his writings in the 1870s is considerably 
less than that in his earlier work. This is in part due to his having 
adopted the prose dialogue (còmhradh) as a preferred genre and 
making less use of the sermon-influenced essay. The còmhradh 
also features among his contributions to the Highlander, and it is 
in these that on occasions he addresses political issues such as 
Gaels’ land rights and the position of Gaelic in Highland 
education. 

Alexander MacGregor’s writing covers an impressive range of 
topics, generally aimed at a popular audience, and often intended 
to disseminate useful information. The following topics are 
among those to be found in his Gaelic writing: astronomy; 
slavery; natural science; Cape Breton and Prince Edward Island; 
French history; Highland history; proverbs; practical advice, e.g. 
on saving money; folklore; popular beliefs in China and India; 
education; Highland land issues. Not only was his range of 
subject-matter wide in his Gaelic prose, so too was his range of 
style and form, including formal essays, colloquial dialogues and 
moral tales written in the style of Biblical chapters. In discussing 
MacGregor’s work the fundamental point which must be 
emphasised is his context as a writer, and so the remainder of this 
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paper will discuss a selection of his writing in the context of (1) 
an oral environment (2) socio-historical background. 


AN ORAL ENVIRONMENT 

MacGregor and his contemporaries in the nineteenth century were 
writing in what was a transitional period. The transition was one 
from an oral culture to one in which the written word became 
increasingly important. The two dominant influences in the 
formative experience of most Gaels up to, and indeed into, the 
twentieth century, were oral in nature: these influences were the 
taigh-cèilidh and the pulpit, taking the latter to represent a 
spectrum of religious experience from the pulpit itself to the 
communion tent and fellowship meetings which characterise 
evangelical worship. People were accustomed to being listeners 
(or of course speakers/narrators). Bearing this oral environment in 
mind, and also the fact literacy was only beginning to take hold, 
consideration should be given to how newspapers and magazines 
were actually used. William Donaldson, in his study of Popular 
Literature in Victorian Scotland describes a scene strikingly like 
a ceilidh-house, but with the printed word taking centre stage: 


In the country districts likewise, the newspaper became the 
principal vehicle of the printed word, and in many districts 
there was a recognised ‘reader’. His neighbours would 
assemble at the house to which the paper was addressed and 
duly heard it read through; then there would be discussion." 


This type of communal reading seems to have been envisaged 
by Caraid nan Gaidheal. In one of his dialogues he has a character 
report a scene which he had witnessed in Tiree: ‘Mar bha mi 
“gabhail a-staigh do Sgairinnis bha buidheanas dhaoine an-sin 
“nan suidhe air a’ chreig ag éisdeachd ri Calum Tailleir ‘ga 
leughadh', the object of their attention here being Cuairtear nan 
Gleann.” In another dialogue Fionnlagh Piobaire tells his wife, 
“So! so! a Mhairi, las an crüisgein agus cluinnemaid na th’ aig an 
Teachdaire Ghàidhealach r'a ràdh air a’ chuairt so'.^ MacGregor, 
in fact, actively promotes the communal side of the printed word 
when he encourages Gaels to jointly purchase Gaelic journals. 
*Rachadh iad nam buidhnibh anns gach sgireachd, agus rachadh 
seisear anns gach buidheann airson a' Chuairteir, agus cha ruig an 
cosdas ach sgillinn Shasunnach air gach fear sa' bhliadhna no 
sgillinn ruadh sa’ mhios'.^* The case for printed works being read 
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aloud is certainly strong, and is strengthened by the high levels of 
non-literacy in the Highlands for much of the nineteenth century. 
Gaelic writers, like Alexander MacGregor, may well have been 
influenced by the potential oral use of printed Gaelic as a means 
of bridging the gap between the spoken and the written in much 
the same way as contemporary radical writers in England who 
consciously adopted a personal tone as well as the pace and 
rhythms of everyday speech. This perhaps explains the popularity 
of the còmhradh with Gaelic writers throughout the nineteenth 
century. | | 

The upsurge in printing and literacy depersonalised authority. 
Previously literature and information of every sort were 
transmitted at a personal level and were ‘validated by individual 
members of the older generation’. One example of MacGregor's 
awareness of the need for a writer to validate his writing in some 
way for his readers can be seen in “An Cis-sheachnaiche’, a moral 
tale about a smuggler's death-bed repentance. He begins with the 
words, ‘Bheir sinn an cùnntas seachad ann am briathraibh 
ministeir àraidh a bha ‘na shüil-fhianuis air mar a thachair'.? In 
the style of the sgeulaiche he alludes to his source as a means of 
proving the veracity of his tale, and who better than a minister! 

The cómhradh is another indication of this transitional period 
between oral and literate cultures, in its attempts, of debatable 
success, to imitate conversation and thus personalise the 
impersonal written word. It is with Caraid nan Gaidheal that the 
nineteenth century comhradh is commonly associated. Instead of 
merely using an essay to convey factual information or to expound 
upon the necessity of obeying the law, MacLeod injected a 
personal and dramatic quality into the impersonal printed word 
through such stereotypical figures as Lachann nan Ceist, 
Fionnlagh Piobaire and am Maighstir Sgoile. A published account 
of the first dinner held by the Ossianic Society of Glasgow 
University in 1833, at which MacLeod himself was in the Chair, 
records 'that the recital of a dialogue from the Gaelic Messenger 
in character, by Mr Maclaren from America and Mr MacDougall 
from Perthshire, occasioned great merriment'.? Yet, it was 
MacGregor who seems to have been the foremost exponent of this 
genre in Gaelic. Between 1871 and his death in 1881 at least sixty- 
four of his còmhraidhean appeared in print. Compared with 
Caraid nan Gaidheal’s comhraidhean, the figure of authority, such 
as the schoolmaster or the minister, appears with less frequency in 
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MacGregor’s work. Murachadh Ban and Coinneach Ciobair are 
his regular characters, and it is appropriate to use the word 
‘character’ as there is a higher degree of characterisation than is to 
be found in MacLeod’s dialogues. This is due to continuity. 
Murachadh and Coinneach became regulars in the pages of An 
Gaidheal — in fact MacGregor’s only characters in that periodical 
— and after its demise in 1878 they began to appear in the 
Highlander, replacing the schoolmaster of his previous dialogues 
which had appeared in the paper. This prolonged acquaintance 
with the pair would have allowed readers to regard them almost as 
old friends. They even put in an appearance at meetings of this 
Society. Unlike MacLeod’s dialogues which lacked this degree of 
continuity, MacGregor was able to mould his characters over a 
period of years. Readers would have come to know that 
Coinneach was the more superstitious of the two whereas 
Murachadh was more worldly-wise. Both characters learn from 
one another. The readers’ familiarity with the characters allowed 
MacGregor to add an extra note of levity in places. Murachadh 
makes fun of his friend for his superstitious beliefs when he 
comments that he has not seen Coinneach for a while — ‘Bha eagal 
orm gu ‘nd’ fhalbh do chàirdean, na sìthichean, leat’. Elsewhere, 
Coinneach observes of Murachadh, ‘Gu dearbh bu dan a’ 
ghruagach, no, an t-sithich a thigeadh ‘n ad char-sa, aig a bheil 
fuath co mor d’ an taobh'." MacGregor even pokes fun at himself 
when Coinneach refers to ‘an seann Sgiathanach, aig am bheil a 
reir mo bheachd-sa, seillean ‘n a cheann’.” 

The printed word by its nature allows for a higher degree of 
abstraction than the spoken word. A number of Alexander 
MacGregor’s essays focus on the natural world, on astronomy, on 
coral, on ants and other creatures, and the style of these writings 
suggest again that MacGregor was aware of this disparity between 
the oral and literary. MacGregor makes a concerted effort to make 
the abstract concrete for his readers (and listeners), and attempts 
to place his subject within the realms of their experience. In his 
series of essays on astronomy he provides a highly visual and 
striking demonstration of the immense size of the universe: 


‘Faigheadh e achadh cómhnard, na loch uisge reothadh tri 
mile gach rathad. Cuireadh e peileir mor, a bhios seachd 
troidhean mu’n cuairt ann am meadhon a’ chomhnaird sin, air 
son na Gréine. A ris, gabhadh e sreang leth ceud slat ann am 
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fad, agus deanadh e cuairt mu’n pheileir mhór a shuidhich e 
air son na Greine; cuireadh e gráinne de shiol mustaird air a 
chuairt sin, agus nochdaidh sin Mercuri. Gabhadh e sreang 
eile deich agus ceithir fichead slat ann am fad, deanadh e 
cuairt air an dóigh cheudna, agus cuireadh e gràinne peasrach 
eile air sin, nochdaidh sin an talamh.’® 


In the same way he explains that it is the earth, rather than the 
sun and stars, which is moving, and compares this with an 
example based in the concrete experience of most Gaels: 


Tha móran an dúil gu'm bheil a’ ghrian agus na reultan a’ 
ruith gu luath anns na speuraibh mu'n cuairt do’n talamh, 
nach ‘eil a’ carachadh as “aite; ach tha iad air am mealladh an 
so ‘n am barail, ceart mar a ta iad, an uair a ghiülainear iad 
seachad gu luath air luing an cois fearainn; oir an sin, tha iad 
an dúil, nach ‘eil an long a’ carachadh; ach gu'm bheil am 
fearann a ruith gu grad seachad orra!“ 


Avoiding the conceptual in favour of concrete images resulted 
in MacGregor producing a piece of highly visual and powerful 
writing. Another example of the inherent visual quality in his 
work comes from his essay entitled “An Coral' in which he 
explains to his readers what coral is and how it grows: 


Tha na creagan corail air an dealbhadh de gach uile 
chumhachd. Tha cuid ag éirigh suas o ghrunnd na mara mar 
chraobhan maiseach, a” sineadh a-mach am meuran agus am 
meanglain air gach taobh. Tha cuid eile a’ fas suas mar 
phreasanaich, agus mar luibheannach aillidh fon làn bhlàtha, 
agus a’ nochdadh nan dath as boidhiche agus as soilleire. Tha 
na dathan a chithear air na coilltean corail sin anabarrach 
maiseach. Tha dearg, donn, buidhe, uaine, gorm agus gach 
atharrachadh dreach eile rim faicinn air an cur gu h- 
innleachdach air feadh a cheile, anns a’ chorail.9 


Once again MacGregor creates a striking verbal picture which 
combines the visual and the familiar and which gives some 
flavour of his talents as a writer. His writing, over a period of 
almost fifty years, offers some insights into the ways in which 
Gaelic writers were attempting to produce a written literature 
which would be acceptable to a population previously dependent 
on oral literature, and this is an area which requires much more 
research. 
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SOCIO-HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

In considering socio-historical background this section will 
restrict itself to the 1870s. During this decade Alexander 
MacGregor used the dialogue as a means of entering into social 
criticism.” This is in marked contrast with Caraid nan Gaidheal’s 
use of the comhradh. During the famines of the 1840s, MacLeod’s 
characters accept that the famines and the resulting emigrations 
are evidence of Divine Will: ‘Cha chreid mi nach e toil an 
fhreasdail sinn g'a fhàgail — nach d’ thàinig plàigh air a’ bhuntàta 
fhéin — cha chinn lus no barr mar a b’abhaist da; cha-n urrainn sinn 
a’ mhóine a chaoineachadh; nach d’ fhag an sgadan ar 
cladaichean? nach eil gort” agus ganntar ‘an déigh feóil dhaoine 
bochda 'chnàmh'." In the 1870s, however, at a time when the 
climate of opinion within the Highlands was becoming more pro- 
crofter and anti-landlord, MacGregor uses the cómhradh to make 
general criticisms about landlords’ treatment of their tenants. This 
genre allowed the writer to distance himself from the opinions 
which his characters expressed, and to explore issues in fictional 
settings. So we find Alexander MacGregor using the cómhradh to 
highlight the increasingly common problem in the Highlands 
during the 1870s of estates being turned over to sport. His two 
characters, Murachadh Bàn and Coinneach Ciobair, discuss 
Coinneach's landlord, Sir Seumas: 


Mur.— Ach ciod a thàinig eadar e féin agus na tuathanaich 
choir aig an robh na bailte sin, móran diubh o'n rugadh iad, 
agus an sinseara rompa? 


Coin.- Thàinig eatorra na féidh, na h-earbaichean, na 
maighichean, na coineannan, na cearcan-fraoich, na coilich- 
dhubha, na h-eóin-ruadha, agus an leithidibh sin, 
creutairean a ta *déanamh millidh agus sgrios gun choimeas 
air gach porr agus barr; agus cha toir an t-uachdaran taing 
do'n tuath air son na calldach. An àite sin lasaidh e am feirg 
ma labhrar lide gu'n d'rinn 1ad dolaidh sam bith air toradh na 
talmhainn. Ach cha'n e sin a-mhain, ach théid coisridh mhór 
a mach le’n eachaibh agus le'n cuid chon, agus bheir iad steud 
asda am measg nan raointean arbhair agus gach barraidh eile, 
“g an saltairt fo’n cosaibh, agus ‘g am milleadh. Ach an uair a 
nithear gearan ri Sir Seumas, is ann a thogas e a shròin co ard 
ri crann soithiche, a chionn gu'm bheil a dhànadas aig na 
tuathanaich bhochd fiù aon fhocal gearain a dheanamh." 
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In the same vein is ‘Còmhradh eadar am Maighstir-Sgoile agus 
Callum a' Ghlinne', published in the Highlander in 1874, in 
which Callum is complaining about the damage done by deer and 
game-birds to his crops. He has resolved to write to the 
Highlander on this very subject and shows the schoolmaster his 
letter in which he explains that he has a new landlord and then 
enumerates the problems which result: 


“Ach dh'fhalbh mo dheagh Mhaighstir a bha “na uachdaran co 
teo-chridheach, truacanta 'sa chuir riamh cas air làr. 
Dh'fhalbh e, mo leoin, agus thainig a mhac ‘na aite, — Tha 
mise air mo chreachadh, — tha na ficheadan eile air an 
creachadh leis gach pór agus barr a bhuineas doibh a bhi air 
am milleadh; agus chan’ fheudar guth gearain a thogail. Tha 
gach earb, eilid, agus damh crochdach, co eólach a nis air an 
saorsa féin ‘s gun tig lad, agus gu’n toir ilad am bad ach beag 
as mo laimh.” 


Not only is MacGregor highlighting a topical issue, but he is 
demonstrating to readers that they too can use the press to air their 
grievances. Another interesting cómhradh appeared in 1874. 
Murachadh happens upon Coinneach who is digging a deep hole. 
It emerges that this 1s the ‘brain-wave’ of his landlord, Sir 
Seumas, as Coinneach explains. 


Bhruadair e air oidhche araidh gu ‘n robh am fearann aige lan 
guail agus nach robh an gual ach beagan shlat sios o bharr na 
talmhainn, anns a’ cheart aite far am bheil mi a’ cladhach. 
Uime sin dh’ orduich e dhomh-sa cumadh an tuill a ghearradh 
a mach, agus a bhi * criomadh ris mar a dh’ fheudas mi, gus an 


cuir e comunn laidir gu ‘oibreachadh air an ath sheachdain 
70 


It may be no more than a happy coincidence that another Sir 
Seumas — Sir James Matheson, proprietor of the Island of Lewis — 
had been in the news earlier in the same year when Bernera 
crofters had protested against evictions and caused estate 
management to back down. What the comhradh achieves, in a 
humorous way, is to symbolise the extent to which the Highlands 
were being exploited under the laissez-faire economic system of 
the nineteenth century. Just as songs of the land agitation period 
offer a uniquely Gaelic perspective on events, so too do some of 
MacGregor’s writings. Rather than entering into intellectual 
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debate about land rights he seems to be aiming his writing very 
much at a popular audience. The comhradh enables him to use his 
characters’ experiences to personalise the issues, while still 
keeping them general. Not only that but, combined with his use of 
a pen-name, it enabled him, a man of the cloth, to distance himself 
from the views he was expressing. 

Crofters’ rights are not the only contemporary issue on which 
MacGregor’s characters offer comment. The place of Gaelic in 
Highland education became another topical issue in the wake of 
the 1872 Education Act. MacGregor’s attitude to Gaelic as an 
educational medium was that both Gaelic and English should be 
used in Gaelic speaking areas — ‘let the one language explain the 
other, and thus the reciprocal progress made in both would 
eventually confer on the pupils of all classes a correct knowledge 
of both languages. On the other hand that knowledge would be no 
burden, but a benefit'." School Boards were put in place by the 
1872 Act to oversee education provision at a local level. These 
Boards were at the receiving end of much attention in the pages of 
the Highlander. The Boards controlled whether or not education 
was provided in Gaelic in the schools under their control. A 
circular was sent by the Scotch Education Department to all 
School Boards in the Highlands in 1876 in order to ascertain the 
views of these Boards on the provision of teaching in Gaelic. In 
the first place, 13 of the 103 School Boards did not reply to the 
circular and of those who did reply, 25 were opposed to 
instruction in Gaelic. When the responses to the Circular were 
published in An Gaidheal in 1877, it was pointed out that the 
circular was not intended to ascertain the extent to which Gaelic 
was spoken in any given area, but purely the opinions of the 
School Boards. ‘This explains the anomalous facts that some of 
the most purely Gaelic-speaking parishes in the Highlands are 
returned as against instruction being given in that language — e.g. 
Coll, Glengarry, Glenshiel, Lochcarron, Sleat, Strath.’ Letters 
published in the Highlander reflect the outrage of parents in some 
areas about the views of their School Boards. 

It is no coincidence then that MacGregor's strongest criticism of 
School Boards appears in the issue of An Gaidheal immediately 
following that in which the responses to the Circular were 
published. In a cómhradh between his regular characters, 
Murachadh Bàn and Coinneach Ciobair, the pair discuss the 
School Board meeting which Murachadh has attended. The 
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business of the meeting has been to select two schoolmasters for 
two new schools. Of the five Board members present only two, 
Murachadh being one of them, are in favour of the new teachers 
being Gaelic speakers. Against Gaelic, and not untypical of the 
type of person to be on a School Board, was the new factor who 
believed that the Gaelic language was nothing but ‘uncouth, wild, 
barbarous, senseless, gibberish'." MacGregor ensures that he is 
firmly put in his place: 


‘Oganach gu’n naire gu'n mhodh, gu’n ghliocas, gu’n tuigse, 
chomhairlichinn dhuit srian a chur an deigh so air do 
theangaidh nimhnich, oir cha cheudaichear tuilleadh a leithid 
de bhriathraibh a bhi air an gnathachadh ann an comunn uasal, 
ceanalta mar so... na’m biodh tuigse na circe agad, chitheadh 
tu an strith a ta ‘ga dhéanamh a’m fad ‘sam farsaing chum na 
Gaidheil agus an canain dhruighteach ath-leasachadh agus a 
chumail suas.’” 


Here we have MacGregor using the dialogue as a means of 

informing and directing a Gaelic readership, demonstrating by 
example not so much how a School Board in a Gaelic-speaking 
area should function, but the reality of how many may well have 
been dominated by non-Gaels or those who believed in extirpating 
the language. The reader is left in no doubt that Murachadh, an 
upstanding Gael who ts in favour of both Gaelic and English being 
taught, is an ideal Board member and that there should be no place 
for those who had no understanding of the Gaels and their 
language. It also demonstrates by example that Board members 
should make a stand against those in their number who would 
exclude Gaelic from the classroom. In MacGregor’s hands the 
dialogue became a form of social commentary, a tool of social 
criticism and a means of instilling confidence in his readers of 
their own rights. 
MacGregor’s writing also demonstrates that he was conscious 
of a decline in the quality of Gaelic being spoken. This emerges 
when Murachadh and Coinneach bemoan the fact that many 
young Highland ministers are not capable of speaking properly 
because of their ignorance of Gaelic, for example: ‘Bha òganach 
tapaidh o cheann ghoirid a’ searmonachadh ‘san eaglais againne, 
agus ged is nar domh rádh, is minic a thug e snodh-gaire orm leis 
na mearachdan a bha e ‘deanamh, le bhi gu tric a’ cur na cartach 
air thoiseach air an each’.” 
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The Rev. Alexander MacGregor seems to be a writer worthy of 
challenging Caraid nan Gaidheal’s monopoly of the kudos for 
nineteenth century Gaelic prose writing. That is not, of course to 
belittle the influence which Caraid nan Gaidheal’s own writing 
must have had upon MacGregor, particularly in offering him 
models of style which he then moulded to suit his own purposes. 
By viewing his entire corpus of writing it is possible to create a 
more complete picture of the writer and his world, and this 
confirms that it is not only song and poetry of the nineteenth 
century which can offer insights into nineteenth century social 
history, but that prose too must be studied. All too often 
generalisations — many of them less than flattering — are made 
about the clergy, particularly those of the Established Church in 
the nineteenth century, whether as regards their influence on 
Gaelic prose writing or as accomplices of the landlords against the 
crofters. These generalisations must be put aside to allow us to 
study men like Alexander MacGregor and to allow them to speak 
for themselves, as MacGregor clearly does in his writing. 
Alexander MacGregor was a writer highly regarded by his 
contemporaries, and with good reason. His writing reveals 
something of the complexities of the nineteenth century condition. 
It shows how he as a writer chose to deal with them, whether in 
consciously adopting prose genres which lent themselves both to 
readers and listeners, or in writing for a popular audience about 
issues of land and language. 

Having outlined the biography of the writer and discussed some 
aspects of his writing, an appropriate place to conclude is with a 
verbal self-portrait of our Sgiathanach which he read to a meeting 
of this Society in 1879, showing him to have been a man who did 
not take himself too seriously. One character tells that he 
encountered MacGregor in Inverness: 


Ach co a chunnaic mi, mar an ceudna, ach ar caraid an 
Seann Sgiathanach bochd, agus ma chunnaic, b’e sin an 
creutair iosal, cutach — duinneachan ro bheag, a tha co. 
leathann ‘sa tha e co fad. Tha e tiugh, cruinn, gramail, mar 
bharailte-sgadain, agus gun a bhi a’ bheag n’is àirde! . . .” 
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Notes 
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CALBOST — A CROFTING VILLAGE, COMPLETELY 
DEPOPULATED WITHIN THE 20TH CENTURY 


ANGUS MACLEOD, M.B.E 
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(This paper was presented by Mr Alex Graham, Inverness) 


Location of Calbost and the Park peninsula 

The crofting village of Calbost in the Island of Lewis nestles 
round a fresh-water loch known as Loch-Dubh, which empties 
itself into the bay of Calbost, Camus Chalboist on the Minch coast 
of Lewis, about 9 miles by sea south of Stornoway and about 30 
miles by road from Stornoway, because the road winds its way 
round the long arm of sea known as Loch Erisort. 

The village is situated within the Páirc or Park peninsula, which 
is the name given to that part of the Parish of Lochs situated in the 
South West corner of the Island, next to Harris. The peninsula is 
almost cut off from the rest of the island by two long arms of the 
sea, known as Loch Erisort to the north, and Loch Seaforth to the 
south, confining the land access to the peninsula to a narrow neck 
of land, a mile or two wide, between the villages of Balallan and 
Airidhabhruaich at the heads of these two long sea lochs. 

The physical features of the area are a landscape of hills and 
valleys and numerous fresh-water lochs, as well as a coastline 
indented with many areas of seas, usually referred to as sea lochs, 
which, together with the fresh-water lochs in the area, gives the 
parish its name of Lochs. The peninsula extends to 68,000 acres. 

Calbost is one of the last remaining ten villages that survived the 
ruthless clearances that followed the establishment of a 
commercial sheep farm, known as the Park sheep farm, which was 
set up at Valamus, at the southern tip of the peninsula about 1802. 
The names of the villages at present in the Park peninsula are; 
Habost, Kershader, Garyvard, Caversta, Cromore, Marvig, 
Calbost, Gravir, Lemreway and Orinsay. The last two were 
cleared but restored to crofting tenure later on. All ten villages are 
situated on the northern area of the peninsula. 

Before the establishment of the Park sheep farm, there were 
over 40 small crofter communities occupying the whole of the 
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Park peninsula from end to end, as may be seen in the following 
map of the Park peninsula. 

This map gives a bird's eye view of Park as it was about 1850. 
It gives the names of the villages that were cleared from the 
southern area of the peninsula, extending to about two thirds or 
42,000 acres of the peninsula. At that time Lemreway and Orinsay 
which were cleared in 1843 were still part of the Park sheep farm. 

This short essay is an attempt to relate part of the story of the 
crofting village of Calbost, taken in the context of the surrounding 
district of Park. In itself there 1s nothing unique about Calbost. 
The village is similar in all respects to the other villages of Lewis, 
except that it declined from a peak population of 200 persons and 
a hive of activity at the beginning of the 20th century to complete 
depopulation at the passing of Donald Macleod, the last native 
resident in 1995 at the age of 93 years. 

Thus, in the short space of a lifetime, a healthy, vigorous village 
declined and died. Many of the houses in the village are still in 
good repair and the casual visitor might pass along through the 
village without realising that it is a ghost township, the houses 
now only occupied temporarily from time to time by some of the 
former residents as holiday homes. 

The decline of Calbost raises many questions, and most of them 
are applicable to all the villages in Park and other places in Lewis 
and elsewhere in the Highlands and Islands. The main reason for 
the decline of the village was the mismanagement of the land 
resources of the area as manifested by the agitation for Land Law 
Reform for most of the 100 years from 1851 to 1951, but more 
particularly during the land war years of the 1880's to the 1920’s. 
The monopoly in land is the root cause of most human injustice 
and exploitation throughout history. 

The numerous events of popular protest and agitation for land 
law reform by island crofters over long long periods seems to have 
received little attention compared to some of the other areas in the 
Highlands. This was due in part to the difficulty of travelling to, 
and within, the Outer Hebrides in the 19th Century. Press 
coverage and a written record of the land troubles are slight, 
except on the few occasions when issues were contested in a court 
of law. 
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There is plenty of visual evidence in the form of tumble-down 
ruins of former happy homes and traces of lazy bed cultivation all 
over the Park peninsula from where over 30 former crofter 
townships were forcibly removed in order to make room for the 
cheviot sheep, Na Caoraich Mhora, of the Park sheep farm. The 
details of the families and communities are to a large extent lost, 
even although oral tradition in the area is still fairly strong. That 
demonstrates to us the value of recording all that is known about 
local history for the benefit of posterity. 

See Table 1 for the names of the former crofter townships of 
southern Park. 


Table 1 

Cleiter Bunchorcabhig Mol Truisg 

Sheildernish Bagh Reimsabhaigh Molhagearraidh 

Seaforth Head Bagh Ciarach Ailtenish 

Brunigil Glenclaidh Buhanish 

Siromos Smosivig Gearraidh Righsaidh 

Aingh Dhomhnuill Caolas an Eilein Cearn Tigh Shealag 
Chaim Valamus Gearraidh Reastail 

Rias Valamus Beag Isginn 

Scaladale Mor Ceann Chrionaig Stiomrabhaigh 

Scaladale Beag Brollum Sean Bhaile 

Gilvicphaic Hamascro Chuiriseal 

Ceannmore 


The early history of Pairc 
No one knows how many waves of settlers occupied parts, or the 
whole, of the Pàirc peninsula in the past. It was recently estimated 
by the experts that the Callanish stones might be about five 
thousand years old. Ancient monuments like the broch at Cromore 
nearby are usually dated around two thousand years ago, or about 
the time of Jesus Christ. 

Suffice it for us to refer to the Picts, the Gaels and the Vikings. 
It was the Scandinavians that left their indisputable imprint 
throughout the length and breadth of the Pàirc peninsula in the 
form of place-names which predominate throughout the whole 
peninsula. 
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Obviously the Scandinavians occupied the whole area of the 
peninsula and they gave names to every feature of the topography. 
We maintain that the only way that the Scandinavian place-names 
could survive to the present day is that the area must have been 
occupied continuously ever since the time of the Scandinavians, 
however sparsely. Ironically, it is only in the 20th Century that the 
old place-names are being lost. 

The name Calbost is said to be Scandinavian. The suffix ‘bost’ 
denotes a homestead or small farm in Norwegian, while the prefix 
‘Kald’ is taken to be the name of the Scandinavian farmer whose 
memory is perpetuated by the village name perhaps for well over 
1,000 years since the Scandinavians came in 863 AD. 

Probably it was the Scandinavians that originally built the old 
meal water-mill on the stream, the ruins of which may still be seen 
on the boundary of the croft at 11 Calbost. 

Up to the 18th Century the population of the Island of Lewis 
was low. In 1626 various publications gave the population of 
Lewis as only 4,000 persons, and again in 1775 the Lewis 
population was given as 6,386 persons. Naturally , therefore, the 
population of Park was quite low when Seaforth MacKenzie 
became the Lewis landlord in 1610. He brought with him to Lewis 
a wave of new settlers from the Scottish mainland, and he erected 
a castle stronghold for himself at Seaforth Head in Park from 
which the Seaforth title came. 

Into the walls of his castle, it is said, he built three standing 
stones of a Druid circle and there was also a tower on the castle. 
The old castle, Seann Chaisteal, stood on the land which 1s now 
Croft No 6 Seaforth Head, where the ruins may still be seen. For 
security and protection from the hostile Clan MacLeod, who were 
numerous on Lewis at that time, he surrounded himself with his 
own MacKenzie clansmen and their associated clans, Maclvers 
and MacLennans, in all the tasks in the Parish of Lochs. In that 
way rewarding them for their loyalty. ‘Ma ni thu math, dean ri do 
dhuine fein e’. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, when things began 
to settle down after the upheaval of Culloden, more settlers came 
to Park. Most of them came from the west coast of Lewis around 
Carloway, which was part of the parish of Lochs at that time. 
Others came from Harris. They came because Park was the best 
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place in Lewis to live in at that time, or at least one of the best 
places in the Island. 

Whereas it was difficult or impossible at times to pursue the 
fishing on the west coast of Lewis, particularly in the winter, the 
sheltered lochs and the offshore fishing banks of Park were 
teeming with fish and it was comparatively easy to pursue the 
fishing all year round. Also, there were numerous sheltered 
anchorages where boats could be kept safely. As there were no 
roads anywhere on Lewis at that time, every family had a boat in 
the same way as we have cars nowadays. 

There was also at that time a dried salt-fish industry in Lewis 
and the Park peninsula was eminently suitable for the pursuit of 
that industry. Small salting stations were dotted all round the coast 
wherever there was a sheltered bay. Pebbly beaches were 
particularly suitable for drying the salted fish. The area was also 
near the seaport and market-town of Stornoway, only about an 
hour and a half away by sail boat. 

The boom in kelping at the end of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century also attracted settlers to Park because the area was very 
suitable for the harvesting of seaweed in the sheltered bays and 
lochs. Kelping provided work and the money earned was very 
welcome. 

Park was equally suitable for cattle stock. At that time the 
crofters kept a lot of black cattle as well as sheep and sometimes 
pigs. The extensive grazing among the sheltered hills was suitable 
for both summer and winter stock keeping. As the area was not 
over populated there was plenty of arable land available for 
cultivation. 

Certainly there were deer roaming among the hills of Park as 
there were in various other places in Lewis. It is wrong, however, 
to think of Park as one big sporting deer park in the modern sense 
of that term. In earlier times there were no laws prohibiting the 
native inhabitants from taking either deer or salmon for their own 
use. 

It is said that the inhabitants of the Park peninsula at the end of 
the eighteenth century were very well off and that they did not 
need anything from the outside world from one end of the year to 
the next. They were self-sufficient; but they were not left alone for 
long to enjoy the fruit of their own labours. 
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The run-rig clan system of farm tenure 

Up to the second decade of the 19th Century Calbost and the 
whole of Park was under the old run-rig clan system of land tenure 
which prevailed in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland for 
centuries. Robert Weir was the tacksman at Calbost and we know 
that he was there as early as 11th May 1774 because he wrote a 
letter to the Lewis Presbytery on that date, relating to the 
translation of Rev. James Wilson, then minister of Lochs, to 
Crathie on the Scottish mainland. Unconfirmed oral tradition 
indicates that Mr Weir resided at Lite Sithian between Calbost and 
Gravir before he moved into Calbost. That is where some of the 
early Gravir settlers resided. At one time Mr Weir was tacksman 
of both Gravir and Calbost and the combined rental was £118. 

The structure of the Highland Clan system was based on 
military principles. The Patriarchal Clan Chief was the supreme 
commander, as it were. At the next level of command was the 
tacksman class, or the equivalent to an officer corps. Then there 
were the small holders or ordinary soldiers, as it were. 

Under that system the whole clan had possessary rights in all the 
land within the area occupied by the clan and that area was 
defended by the sword of the clan. One of the duties that fell to the 
office (not the person) of the Clan Chief was to administer the clan 
lands on behalf of the clan. There is no historical evidence to 
indicate that the Clan Chief had any exclusive rights of ownership 
in the clan lands. 

The run-rig clan system of land tenure was as follows. The clan 
chief leased large areas of land to the tacksman, who in turn sub- 
let most of his land to small holders, whom he gathered round him 
in his tack or village. These small holders paid their rent to the 
tacksman in labour or agricultural produce. In that way only the 
name of the tacksman appears in the rent-rolls, hence the 
difficulty of tracing the names of the small-tenantry under the run- 
rig tenurial system. 

The arable land of a village or tack was re-allocated regularly. 
No part of the arable land was held permanently by any individual 
small-holder. Almost one third of the arable land was re-allocated 
annually and it was carried out as follows. 

Towards the end of the Autumn when the harvest work was 
over, the village constable representing the small-holders in 
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conjunction with the ground officer or maor representing the clan 
chief or estate, called a meeting of the village small-holders and 
having decided on the portion of land to be put under green crop 
next year, they divided it into shares according to the number of 
small-holders in the village. Then they cast lots, hence the 
designation ‘Lot’ for croft, which is sometimes still used in some 
places. The share of land that fell to a tenant was kept by him for 
three years. In that way the whole arable land of a village changed 
hands every three years. The common grazing land was held in 
common by all the tenants in the village in the same way as it is 
under the crofting system of land tenure now in use. 


Private landlords and crofting tenure introduced 

Once the clansmen were disarmed after the Culloden debacle the 
clan chiefs saw their chance and they assumed control of the 
communal clan lands. In that way the old social order in the 
Highlands and Islands disintegrated as the clan chiefs betrayed 
their clansmen and became private landlords. The clansmen were 
bitterly disappointed and disillusioned as these changes 
introduced a new class division of privileged and servile in 
Highland society. A slavish fear of the new regime which 
demanded absolute obedience, came over the people, and even 
now it is doubtful if we have recovered our full self-confidence. 

The new owners of the soil in the Highlands began at once to 
sweep away everything associated with the clan system so that 
they themselves would gain full possession and control of all the 
resources of the Highlands. The middleman tacksmen (na daoine 
uaisle) were the first to be dispersed so that the new landlords 
would gain undisputed control of the profitable kelp industry 
which was very often worked by the tacksmen. Also the new 
tenurine system of crofting gave them direct control of the labour 
force, as well as all the raw material of seaweed growing on their 
estate’s shores and also the seaweed that was cast up on their 
shores by the sea. 

Landlords referred to these changes as improvements, and 
professional managers or factors were engaged in order to carry 
out these changes. One of the main so called improvements was 
the introduction of commercial sheep farming. Southern sheep 
farmers were unable to satisfy the demand for mutton and wool 
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coming from the new towns and cities that sprang up as a result of 
the Industrial Revolution, and they looked to the Highlands for 
extra land to increase their production. The new Highland 
landlords were only too happy to oblige, particularly as the 
southern farmers offered exorbitant rents. The indigenous 
Highland small-holders were removed from the best areas of land 
and replaced by commercial sheep farming, hence the Highland 
clearances. 

The first commercial sheep farm in Lewis was the Park sheep 
farm established by Seaforth MacKenzie about 1802 at Valamus 
at the southern tip of the Park peninsula. A number of crofter 
communities were cleared from the area round about Valamus in 
order to make room for the Cheviot sheep of the Park farm — na 
caoraich mhòra. Thereafter the Park sheep farm extended 
northwards during the whole of the first half of the 19th century, 
encroaching on, and clearing community after community until 
over 30 crofter communities were cleared and the sheep farm had 
overrun 42,000 acres of crofter land. By that time it had reached 
the village boundaries of Gravir on the Minch coast and across the 
peninsula to the village boundaries of Habost on the shores of 
Loch Erisort. 

The people of Park did not have their troubles to seek after the 
Park sheep farm came; hundreds and hundreds of crofters were 
displaced and forced to squeeze into the remaining overcrowded 
villages of Park and elsewhere in Lewis. Nearly half of the early 
settlers at Calbost came via southern Park and the same applies to 
all the other villages at present in Park. 

The changeover from run-rig land tenure to the present crofting 
system of land tenure involving individually held land holdings 
with clearly defined boundaries was introduced by the new private 
landlords after the clan structure was overthrown. It is said that the 
new crofting tenure was first started in Argyll in the 1770s. A 
feature of the crofting tenure is that the crofter holds his tenure 
direct from the landlord to whom he also pays his annual rent. In 
that way private landlords had full control over the small tenantry 
and could, and did, remove them at short notice, until after long 
years of agitation for land law reform security of tenure came with 
the passing of the first Crofters Act in 1886. 

The new system of crofting tenure came to Calbost and the other 
villages nearby about 1814/18, usually referred to as the first 
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lotting in Lewis. The kelpworkers/smallholders that worked with 
the tacksman Robert Weir became the first seven crofters at 
Calbost, as follows: 


Alexander Macleod Born 1796, married 1815 subsequently 


Croft 1 

Donald Kennedy Born 1788, married 1810 subsequently 
Croft 2 

Norman “Buidh” Born 1780, married 1805 subsequently 
Croft 3 

Donald Smith Born 1790, married 1815 subsequently 
Croft 5 

Kenneth Macleod Born 1780, married 1809 subsequently 
Croft 13 

Malcolm Finlayson Born 1800, married 1820 subsequently 
Croft 14 

Kenneth Maclean Born 1760, married 1790 subsequently 
Bualageas 


The last named Coinneach Ruadh, Kenneth Maclean, moved to 
15 Gravir later on. Crofts were not given numbers until after the 
first Crofters Act of 1886. 

Mr Weir, the Calbost tacksman, died in 1821 and his household 
effects were sold by auction on 25th February of that year. The 
inventory of the articles in the sale throws some light on the 
standard of life of a Lewis tacksman of that period. 

It is said that Mr Weir was one of the most progressive 
entrepreneurial tacksmen in Lewis in his day. He was active in 
fishing and had a salting station at Mol-a-Gho where the Calbost 
boats are hauled up on the beach. He was also active in kelping 
and we believe it 1s the ruins of his kelping kilns that may still be 
seen at Mol-a-Gho. He was of course also active in agriculture and 
he had a big walled garden, Garadh Mor, extending across the 
width of the present crofts 2,3 and 4. Tradition relates that there is 
soil from Ireland in Rob Weir's garden, and we believe that that 
might be right because it 1s said too that cargo ships returning 
from Ireland "light" (that is without a cargo), shipped soil as 
ballast. Then they unloaded the soil before a cargo of fish or kelp 
was loaded in places like Calbost. The servile small-holders who 
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were dependent on the good-will of the tacksman would be set to 
work to carry the precious Irish soil to the master's garden. 


The man of Park, denied land 

For generations the man of Park, like his counterpart in the rest of 
the Highlands and Islands, was a man without rights or privileges. 
He was completely at the mercy of the inconsiderate and 
rapacious landlord. 

Basically he was a crofter/fisherman, with a variety of 
tradesmen to service the needs of the community, such as 
stonemasons, carpenters, blacksmiths, boatbuilders, shoemakers, 
tailors, weavers and millers etc. The society was organised into 
small townships and the choice of site was governed by 
accessibility of the sea, because it was from the sea came, in large 
measure, the substance of their livelihood. 

A landholding was essential because it provided a site for the 
family home in the first place, and sustenance for at least part of 
the year, as well as an insurance against real hardship and distress 
in the event of one of the periodic failures of the fishing. 

When the present system of the individually held crofts with 
clearly defined boundaries was first introduced by the new 
landlords, they kept the landholding small so as to make the 
maximum provision for large commercial sheep farms, as well as 
to prevent the crofters from being too independent. Therefore all 
Lewis crofts were small part-time units as Sir John McNeill 
pointed out in his first report on conditions in the crofting areas in 
1851, when he says: 

“The crofts of Lewis provide produce for only six months of the 
year, and therefore subsistence for half the year must come from 
other sources, as well as money for rent and everything else they 
must purchase." 

It was at that time, about 1850, that the second and present 
lotting was carried out in Lewis by Sir James Matheson and one 
would expect that every family would have been provided with a 
croft of their own, yet we find Calbost, which was extended from 
7 to 14 crofts in the 1850/52 lotting, had 18 families in 1851 and 
an escalating situation of overcrowding, as may be seen from the 
following Table 2, showing the number of family units on each of 
the 14 crofts in Calbost from 1851 to 1951. 
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Table 2 
Showing the number of family units on each of the 14 crofts from 1851 to 1981. 
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As may be seen from table 2, there was hardly a croft in Calbost 
from the middle of the 19th century to the middle of the 20th 
century that was confined to one family and the writer, who was 
born there in 1916 and attended the local school in the 1920s and 
worked our croft No 8 there in the 1930s, has personal experience 
of crofter overcrowding at its worst. 

Table 3 shows the number of landless families in Calbost at 
each 10 year census period from 1851 to 1951. During the 70/80 
year period from 1871 to 1941 there were more landless families 
in Calbost than there were of crofters with land of their own. 
During the period before and after 1900 there were about twice as 
many landless families in the village as the 14 official crofters 
with land of their own. The size of Calbost crofts is said to be 
about 5 acres. 


Table 3 


A list of the Calbost landless families from 1851 to 1951 





Table 4 Shows the census population of all the crofting villages 
that survived the clearances at the Park peninsula, as well as 
Fishkin which was cleared in 1833 and became, and still is, the 
seat of the sporting shooting lodge, which was re-built in 1886 
when the Park sheep farm was converted into a deer park. 

Table 4 also shows Lemreway and Orinsay which were cleared 
in 1843 and Steimreway, cleared in 1857; the people of 
Steimreway were allowed to re-populate Lemreway, while 
Orinsay remained empty of crofters until the landraiding of the 
early 1920s. 

All the crofting townships of Park show a steep rise of 
population in the 19th Century and a serious decline in the 20th 
Century. All of them also show gross overcrowding over a long 
long period of about 100 years, from about 1851 to 1951. 
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Table 4 


Showing the population of all the villages of the Park peninsula and the number of crofts in each village. 
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The Napier Commission of enquiry of the early 1880s and the 
Brand or Deer Forest Commission of the early 1890s provide a 
valuable first-hand source of information about the social 
conditions and degradations of the Highland and Island crofter 
population in the 19th century, as well as the failure of successive 
governments to remedy the situation. Not a single croft was 
created in the Park peninsula as a result of either Napier or the 
Brand Royal Commissions of enquiry, despite the fact that the 
crofters were removed from 42,000 acres of their land and that 
that land was converted into a useless sporting deer park in 1886, 
when table 3 above shows about 20 landless families living in 
Calbost; and the same conditions applied to all the other crofting 
villages in Park, and even in Lewis as a whole. 

Roderick Mackenzie, 4 Calbost, a highly respected church 
elder, gave evidence at the Brand Deer Forest Commission 
meeting in Stornoway in July 1894. The chairman of the meeting 
confirmed that the acreage in the Blue Book for croft 4 Calbost 
was 1 acre, 3 Roods, 8 poles of arable land. At question 44,145 the 
chairman stated, 

“Then there are 19 people living in three dwelling houses on 2 
1/2 acres of land on croft 4 Calbost, is that correct?” “Yes”, 
responded Mr Mackenzie, “and there were more than that, but 
they are gone away.” “How do you all live?” asked the chairman. 
“Is it manually by fishing?” “Yes”, responded Mr Mackenzie. 

Nineteen people living on 2 1/2 acres of arable land gives each 
of them about 1/8 of an acre per person, at a time when the Lewis 
Estate converted 42,000 acres from sheep grazing to a sporting 
deer park, almost within sight of the barns they lived in. That was 
the priority of the establishment during the brave society of Queen 
Victoria, when Britain was the richest nation in the world. 

One of the crofters that was forcibly removed from Orinsay in 
1843 at the age of 28 years, and settled in Crossbost, Donald 
Mackenzie, gave evidence to the Napier Commission of Enquiry 
as follows:— 


“Our first complaint was to be drawn away from Loch Shell 
forty years ago. The fires were drowned on the hearths by the 
officers of the estate and we were fined £50 sterling for not 
leaving the village on the appropriate day.” 


Also, George Mackenzie, Laxay, aged 63, gave evidence to the 
Napier Commission at their sitting at Keose. He answered 
question 17386 as follows: 
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“I came to Laxay at the age of eight years with my father and 
eight others who were driven away with all their belongings from 
their thriving and agreeable holdings in Southern Park, in which 
they knew nothing beyond prosperity and happiness.” 


Park, which nature seemed to mean for man with all its arable 
land, hill pasture and bays of the sea, offering grand opportunities 
for comfort as a reward for human industry, was quite un- 
precedentally relieved of the inhabitant population of 28 
townships. Some of those evicted went to America, others were 
scattered here and there at home on small patches of land. 

A crofter having the misfortune of falling under the displeasure 
of the factor or the ground officer, however innocent the man may 
be, has not a ghost of a chance of getting along un-interrupted. 


The crofters reacted 

By the 1870s there were signs of awakening in the crofting world, 
from the long long night of about 100 years of crofter submission 
to the gross oppression by the owners of the soil. The tyrant 
Donald Munro, the Lewis estate factor who terrorised the 
deprived crofters ever since he came to Lewis in the 1840s, 
dispensing fines on the spot if any poor crofter indicated that he 
felt his rent was too high, “tastan air son do dhréin", “a shilling 
for your scowl", eventually overstretched himself when he 
arrogantly served summonses of removal from houses, crofts and 
grazings on 56 heads of families resident in the Island of Bernera, 
Lewis in March 1874. 

The Bernera crofters objected wildly and they were hauled up to 
the court to teach them a lesson, but the trial in Stornoway resulted 
in a "Not Guilty" verdict and Donald the tyrant was deposed. That 
was an unexpected turn of events and it was duly noted 
everywhere. 

Stirrings of protest and evidence of self-confidence began to be 
heard in the crofting world everywhere. That coincided with the 
decline of commercial sheep farming in the Highlands of Scotland 
because of competition from imported frozen mutton from 
Australia etc, as well as wool, and the welcome departure of the 
southern sheep farmers. 

On 22nd November 1881, some 32 crofters from Calbost, 
Marvig and Gravir anticipated the expiry of the lease of the Park 
sheep farm some two years later in 1883 and sent a petition to 
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Lady Matheson, liferent proprietor of the island of Lewis, residing 
at Lewis Castle, Stornoway, as follows; 


“We, the undersigned fishermen, labourers and Royal Naval 
reservists residing in the villages of Calbost, Marvig and Gravir in 
the Parish of Lochs, Lewis, understanding that the present lease of 
the Park sheep farm expires at Whitsunday 1883 would take the 
liberty of approaching your Ladyship on the subject.” 


After explaining their distressing circumstances and their need 
of land, they continued their petition as follows:— 


“The undersigned would therefore respectfully solicit that the 
portion of the land of Park Farm, known as Orinsay and 
Steimreway on the north side of Loch Shell, which at one time 
was let to crofter tenants, be set aside in order to be let to the 
undersigned on such lots or plots and at such reasonable rents as 
may be arranged under the management of your chamberlain or 
other officer.” 


After calling at the office of the estate chamberlain several times 
for a reply to their petition, they wrote again on 5th October 1882, 
which was nearly one year later, pointing out, “that their 
distressing condition is becoming more and more serious, and we 
hope that may induce you to give us an opportunity to earn an 
honest livelihood in our native island, especially when such a 
suitable opening occurs.” 


We respectfully remain 
Your obedient servants, 


Kenneth Nicolson, Kenneth Macleod and others, Calbost. 


From a public meeting at Park, at that time, a delegation 
delivered a resolution to the castle at Stornoway as follows:— 


“This meeting deeply regrets that Lady Matheson did not deem 
it her duty to answer the petition and statements sent to her from 
the townships south of Loch Erisort, or shows any desire to 
remove the grievance under which the crofter community labour.” 


From the same meeting another resolution was passed, as 
follows; 
“This meeting is of the opinion that no rent should be paid by 


the crofters until a satisfactory reply has been received from the 
landlord.” 
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No reply was received from the estate and no rent was 
forthcoming from the crofters of Park. Such was the solidarity of 
the Park rent strike that when a Free Church elder from Gravir 
broke the rent strike by paying his rent, he was declared an outcast 
and boycotted. 

On 23rd December 1882 the petitioners wrote again to the 
Lewis Estate, as follows; 


“Calbost Lewis 
Lady Matheson of the Lewis, 


Honoured Lady, on behalf of a number of fishermen residing at 
Calbost, Marvig and Gravir, | beg leave most respectfully to send 
you herewith a copy of the petition, addressed by us to your 
Ladyship, last January and to which we had no reply. 

Trusting we may not have to resort reluctantly to such steps as 
many of our unfortunate countrymen are forced to adopt. 

May we take the liberty of asking that you be so good as to let 
the petitioners know your own views regarding the matters 
contained in the petition. 


I have the honour to be your Ladyship’s obedient servant 
Kenneth Nicolson.” 


Lady Matheson’s reply to the petitioners came eventually. It 
was dated 3rd January 1883 and came from her London residence. 


“Lady Matheson regrets that the above named respectable class of 
Lewismen should have been led to address her on the subject of 
such importance as that contained in her petition, by adding a 
letter which causes her to set aside their request, as Lady 
Matheson is too devoted to her Queen and the laws of which her 
gracious Majesty is the representative, to listen for one moment to 
a petition accompanied by a threat from them to infringe the laws 
by which all are governed, and by the support of which as 
individuals the well being of the land and its communities at large 
can alone be protected.” 


Lady Matheson was indifferent to the suffering of the native 
population. Their anguished cries fell on deaf cars. Her attitude to 
the native people and the land is summed up in her reply to John 
Murdoch, Editor of the pro-crofter newspaper “Highlander” when 
he paid her a courtesy visit at Lewis Castle in the 1880s: 
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“She could do what she liked with her own land as it was her 
private property, purchased by her late husband for £175,000.” 


John Murdoch’s reply summed up the crofters’ case concisely; 


“Suppose my watch was stolen by a thief, and your late husband 
had bought it, that did not constitute him the owner, he would be 
compelled to surrender it to the rightful owner even if it had 
changed hands several times.” 

“In like manner was the land of Lewis filched from the people. 
Your late husband was a fool to give away his money for that 
which by right belonged to others.” 


The audience came to an abrupt end. Landlords acted as if God 
had created the land for their exclusive use. 

Instead of acting responsibly towards the local people who were 
forced to live their whole lives in barns on their relatives’ land, 
Lady Matheson converted the whole of the 42,000 acres of the 
Park sheep farm into a sporting deer park and she let it as such in 
1886 to Joseph Platt and his wife Jessie Thorneycroft, who were 
rich industrialists from England. 

Then, as if to add insult to injury, Her Ladyship snubbed the 
local landless petitioners by letting the lands of Orinsay and 
Steimreway to Roderick Martin as a grazing extension to his 
viable land holding of Crobeg some five miles away on the shores 
of Loch Erisort. 


The first Crofters Act of 1886 


It was in 1886 that Lady Matheson the Proprietress of Lewis 
converted the Park sheep farm into a sporting deer park after 
refusing to give an inch of the 42,000 acres of the failed sheep 
farm to the numerous landless applicants and petitioners from 
Lochs for new crofts. 

Eighteen eighty six was also the year that the first Crofters Act 
was passed after many years of agitation for Land Law Reform by 
the whole crofting community in the seven crofting counties. It 
was the 1886 act that consolidated crofting in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland; without it, it is doubtful if anyone would be 
living in the area now. 

Nevertheless the landless crofters were bitterly disappointed 
because the act did not make any provision for new land holdings. 
The year 1886, therefore, brought a double disappointment to the 
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overcrowded populations of Lochs, and as might be expected 
there was an immediate outcry of protest in Lochs because the 
landless families pinned their hopes on the new Act, which they 
had hoped would alleviate their distressing conditions of 
homelessness and overcrowding as well as landlessness. 

Those who were more conversant with the balance of the 
Westminster political parties in the 1880s were deeply grateful 
that the 1886 Crofters Act passed at all and we have good reason 
to ask ourselves what would our history be like if the Crofters Act 
had failed to pass in 1886, as it very nearly did. 
landowning gentlemen, who among them were owners or heirs of 
nearly 2,000,000 acres of land. Fortunately, in 1884 the franchise 
was changed. giving the crofters the vote for the first time, and 
they quickly flexed their muscles in a decisive way by returning 
four pro-crofter candidates for the Highlands in the election of 
1885. 

The 1885 election brought Gladstone’s 3rd Liberal ministry to 
power with a majority of 86 seats over the Conservatives, while 
the Irish nationalists held the balance of 86 seats. Shortly after 
coming to power the Liberals introduced the Crofters Bill, but 
after only six months in office Gladstone decided to call another 
election. It was during that short period of six months in office that 
the 3rd Gladstone administration passed the first Crofters Act of 
1886, and that on the last day of the session, just before Parliament 
was prorogued. Salisbury’s 2nd Conservative ministry came to 
power then in 1886. 

Despite the small majority, Parliament disagreed in one very 
important respect with the Napier Commission and granted full 
security of tenure to all the crofters and thereby safeguarded the 
rural population in the seven crofting counties, whereas the small 
holdings in the counties just outside the scope of the Crofters Act 
were eventually swallowed up into large farms and the rural 
population urbanised. 

Public meetings continued to be held in Lochs, and then in 
January 1887 a wholly unexpected turn of events took place, when 
a new headteacher, Donald Macrae, 1857-1924, who was born in 
Plockton, Ross-shire, came to Balallan. 

Donald had a reputation of being a strong supporter of the 
crofters' cause, and the whole community of Lochs looked upon 
the circumstances that brought him to Lochs, at that critical point, 
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as an act of God’s providence. They greeted him warmly and 
assisted him with his furniture. 

As Balallan is at the centre of the Parish of Lochs, 
representatives from all the villages of Lochs began to gather at 
Balallan school where a series of public meetings were held to 
discuss the problem of landlessness. Towards the end of that year 
unanimous agreement was reached to stage a big peaceful public 
demonstration in order to draw the attention of the authorities and 
the people of the whole civilised world to the deplorable living 
conditions in which the crofting community were forced to live. 
Everybody in the Parish who was able to walk was to invade the 
deer park simultaneously at a pre-arranged signal with their guns, 
in order to slaughter every deer in the place. 


The famous Park deer raid 1887 

On Tuesday 22nd November 1887 at daybreak in beautiful 
weather, the pre-arranged signal of blowing the village horns was 
heard in every village in both North and South Lochs. The deer 
raiders in their hundreds and hundreds marched in an orderly 
disciplined fashion with their guns, flags and pipers at their head 
to an agreed rendezvous within the deer park. The men from 
Balallan and north Lochs entered the deer park at the site of the 
Cuimhneachain nan gaisgeach memorial just south of Balallan. 
The men from South Lochs marched along Glen Gravir and 
entered the Park from that direction. Large off-shore fishing boats 
such as the “Daisy” and the “Star” from Marvig, were pressed into 
service in order to carry heavy gear such as spars and old sails for 
large tents and pots and peats for fuel, round the rugged coast to 
the raiders’ camp at Loch Seaforth. 

The men of Lochs made no secret of their intention to march. 
On the contrary, they informed the press, the Lewis estate and 
even the police of their plans to slaughter all the deer in the park. 
On Saturday before the raid the sheriff and procurator fiscal came 
to Balallan to try and dissuade the men but their advice was 
disregarded. 

The famous deer park raid was masterfully planned and 
executed. The authorities fell into the trap set for them, by over re- 
acting. The raid achieved its purpose of widespread publicity at 
home and abroad as well as parliamentary questions. A 
sympathetic newspaper from the south described the Pairc deer 
raid as one of the great episodes of the Highland land agitation 
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movement with a modern Moses leading forth the starving 
crofters and cottars of Lochs to a land, if not flowing with milk 
and honey, at any rate to a forest teeming with deer. 

The establishment hurriedly assembled a military task-force as 
usual, in order to protect their own kind and to intimidate the 
crofters and keep them in their place. Three gun-boats were 
alerted: HMS AJAX, HMS SEAHORSE and HMS JACKAL, 
nicknamed locally as Jackass. They arrived too late to influence 
the situation. Also a force of men and officers from the Royal 
Scots regiment as well as a force of Ross-shire police arrived in 
Stornoway. All in all, a mighty military force to deal with a 
demonstration by a ragged band of hungry trespassing deer 
poachers, as if they represented a mortal threat to the security of 
the nation. 

Most of the press at that time were hostile to the cause of the 
crofters and during the Aignish riot the following year in 1888, 
two Scottish newspapers praised the management of the Lewis 
estate as a “Model of Generosity” and offered the following 
advice to the government of the day, in large type; “Give them the 
bayonet”, “Give them the gun”, “Shoot them down”, “Why should 
such vermin live?”. Very shortly after that, the same newspapers 
were reporting the first batches of revised crofter rents as decided 
by the rent reviewing commissioners, giving reductions of rent on 
average by 42.5% and some as high as 50% reductions. The 
“Model of Generosity” was actually a rent racketeer among other 
things. 

James Cameron in “The old and the new, Highlands and 
Hebrides”, gives graphic descriptions of the Park deer raiders’ 
camp. “A huge rectangular pavilion, made of cabers covered with 
old sails, its blazing fires were sighted a long way before arriving 
at the camp, and the sound of music was wafted over the gentle 
breeze. The interior of the camp was of such an extradordinary 
character that there is no other in Highland history, at any rate 
since Culloden, to compare with it. A tent 100 yards long with its 
open face illuminated with five peat fires, over which were 
suspended magnificent specimens of Royal stags. Immediately 
behind these fires were raiders in wild attire, pretty much in the 
fashion of their forefathers when they roamed the ancient forests 
of Caledonia, a considerable number of them chanting Highland 
songs, mostly from Donachadh Ban nan Oran such as Chunna 
mi'n damh donn. 
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Then the writer describes the dramatic effect of the white haired 
Patriarch, Alexander Macfarlane from Marvig, standing bare 
headed with his back to the blazing peat fire, with uplifted swarthy 
hands, invoking the blessing of God, in rich, sonorous Gaelic, 
upon the venison festival. The subject, says the writer, was worthy 
of the brush of immortal Rembrandt, the great master of light and 
shadows. 

For a long time thereafter, local events were dated from the 
“Year of the Raid”. Because of the publicity, funds came from as 
far as America, Australia and New Zealand. Clothes were also 
distributed and an old gentleman from Marvig told the writer that 
he remembered the old people referring to the “Deer raid Jackets”. 

On the third day, the Gaelic-speaking sheriff went to the Park, 
where he met a group of raiders with guns. He told them that 
formidable military and police forces were closing in on them. He 
then read the Riot Act to the raiders and they sat down and 
removed their head gear in deference to the sheriff. Thereafter the 
raiders explained to the sheriff their reason for being there and as 
they were cold and hungry on their third November day, they 
began to make their way home. 

Eventually the following six men came to a Jury trial at the High 
Court in Edinburgh:— 


John Matheson aged 25 . 13 Gravir, Lochs 

Roderick Mackenzie 54 Merchant, Balallan 

Murdoch Macdonald 41 61 Balallan, Lochs 

Malcolm Mackenzie 43 26 Crossbost, Lochs 

Donald Macmillan 37 6 Crossbost, Lochs 

Donald Macrae 36 Headteacher, Balallan, Lochs. 


The Crown massed their heaviest guns against them: Lord 
Moncrieff, the Lord Justice Clerk, Lord Hall and Lord MacLaren. 

After a short absence of about half-an-hour, the jury returned a 
verdict of *Not Guilty". The Pairc Deer Raid did not result in any 
new landholdings in Lochs. 


Lochs crofters march to Lewis Castle, April 1888 

Delegates from all the villages of Lochs continued to meet at 
Balallan School. In 1888 it was resolved to lay their case by 
petition and deputation before Lady Matheson at the castle 
at Stornoway. A resolution setting out seven grievances was 
drawn up. 
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The march took place on 19th April 1888 beginning at 6am for 
a distance of from 7 to 20 or more miles with the cry “The land 
for the people”. The men of Airidhbhruaich and Balallan met at 
Balallan and the men of southern Lochs crossed Loch Erisort at 
Keose and joined the men of Keose and Laxay there. The men of 
Achmore met the men of Leurbost, Crossbost etc at Leurbost 
cross-roads and joined the procession there. The programme was 
carried out by about 130 heads of families. Carts were available 
for those who were unable to walk all the way. The march was led 
by Donald Macrae. 

Six delegates were appointed to state the case to Lady 
Matheson. The footman came out and informed the delegates that 
her Ladyship was indisposed, but she would be glad to read the 
petition. In ten minutes the footman returned and said that her 
Ladyship had read the petition with interest and would reply by 
post. 

Thereupon the men marched in perfect order to the Town of 
Stornoway and Donald Macrae indicated that they would wait 
patiently for her Ladyship’s reply and that they would start the 
return journey home at 2pm. 

On arriving at Keose cross-roads where the south Lochs men 
were breaking off for the ferry, a halt was called and a meeting 
was constituted. The date of the next meeting was set for Saturday 
fortnight in front of Aline Shooting Lodge. Boats were to be in 
readiness at Airidhbhruaich to carry the people along Loch 
Seaforth to the place of the meeting. 

Meanwhile the authorities felt that a show of military 
intimidation was needed and the gun-boat “Seahorse” was placed 
on station in front of Aline Shooting Lodge with Sheriff Fraser 
and Procurator Fiscal Ross and Police Superintendent Gordon and 
several constables as well as marines from the Battery on board, 
with more military ashore waiting for the crofters. 

The crofters sailed down Loch Seaforth in four large boats with 
schoolmaster Donald Macrae acting as captain in the foremost 
boat. After assessing the situation, the land leaguers landed in a. 
more convenient creek and constituted a meeting which was 
addressed at considerable length by Donald Macrae, in the course 
of which he said that the Lewis chamberlain had sent letters to all 
the island ministers, asking them to intimate from their pulpits on 
Sunday that one of the commissioners, Mr McNeill, would be at 
Stornoway next day for the purpose of floating an emigration 
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scheme. Mr Macrae wondered if the ministers themselves would 
emigrate with the Manitoba. 

Lady Matheson’s reply to the crofters petition of 19th April 
1888 was also read. It was a complete negative. 


Land raiding at Lochs in April 1891 

Three years after the big march of the Lochs crofters to Lewis 
Castle in 1888, various national newspapers carried reports of a 
fresh outbreak of discontent and widespread landraiding in Lewis 
in 1891. 

In March 1891 some eighteen men from Crossbost, Lochs sailed 
to Orinsay from which many of the original settlers at Crossbost 
were evicted 48 years earlier in 1843. 

The landraiders’ names were as follows: 


Donald MacInnes, (Alex) 5 Crossbost aged about 48 years 

Donald MacMillan, (Angus) 6 Crossbost aged about 40 years 

Donald MacAulay, (Norman) 7 Crossbost aged about 40 years 

Neil Macleod, (Lachlan) 10 Crossbost aged about 46 years 
Malcolm Macleod, (Malcolm)13 Crossbost aged about 42 years 
Donald Macleod, (Malcolm)13 Crossbost aged about 50 years 
John MacKenzie, (Neil) 18 Crossbost aged about 45 years 
John MacKenzie, (Murdo) 20 Crossbost aged about 62 years 
Murdo Macleod, 22 Crossbost aged about 42 years 
Donald MacDonald, (James) 23 Crossbost aged about 31 years 
Roderick Kennedy, (Murdo) 23 Crossbost aged about 48 years 
John MacKenzie, (Donald) 24 Crossbost aged about 37 years 
Malcolm MacKenzie, (Alex) — 26 Crossbost aged about 49 years 


Malcolm Macdonald, (Alex) Crossbost aged about 49 years 
Roderick Macleod, (John) 13 Ranish aged about 51 years 
Alexander Macleod, (John) Ranish aged about 45 years 
John MacKenzie, 27 Ranish aged about 42 years 


Murdo Morrison, (John) 22 Leurbost aged about 28 years 


Donald MacMillan 6 Crossbost and Malcolm MacKenzie 26 
Crossbost were two of the landraiders involved in the Park Deer 
Raid of 1887 and were tried in Edinburgh and acquitted. 

On Ist April the “Glasgow Herald” reported ten men from 
Gravir, followed by ten men from Calbost, landraided Steimreway 
on the shores of Loch Shell. Also eleven men from Cromore and 
another group of eight men from Cromore entered the deer park 
near Stromas and Scalladale towards Loch Seaforth. All these 
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raiders proceeded to roof some of the former crofter houses as 
temporary accommodation, as well as till the ground, but the 
weather turned extremely inhospitable and the law moved in 
rapidly. 

Behind the scenes there was feverish activity, with telegrams 
going back and fore between Stornoway on the one hand and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, the Admiralty, the Chief 
Constable in Dingwall etc. The usual gun-boats and marines etc 
were alerted. 

On 9th April 1891, twelve of the landraiders from Crossbost, 
Leurbost, Marvig, Calbost and Gravir were tried on a criminal 
charge under the Trespass Act (Scot) 1865, before Sheriff 
Jamieson at Stornoway Sheriff Court. Donald Mackenzie, 
Crossbost aged 76 years, one of the raiders, said he was born in 
Orinsay and he was in his 20s when his father’s family and the 
others were forcibly evicted from there. His Lordship felt it was 
his duty to impose the full penalty allowed by the act, namely 14 
days’ imprisonment without option of a fine. They served their 
sentence in Inverness prison. On 23rd April 1891 the men were 
liberated and they were met by a large crowd at Inverness prison 
gates and congratulated on their release. 

The names of the twelve accused men were as follows; 


Donald MacMillan, (Angus) 6 Crossbost 
Donald Macleod, (James) 23 Crossbost 
John MacKenzie, (Donald) 24 Crossbost 
Malcolm MacKenzie,( Alex) 26 Crossbost 
John MacKenzie, (Alex) 27 Ranish 
John Morrison, (John) Leurbost 
Donald Maclennan, (Alex) Marvig 
Kenneth MacKay, (Malcolm) Calbost 
Donald MacKenzie, (Donald) Calbost 
Robert MacMillan, (Murdo)  Gravir 
Kenneth MacPhail, Gravir 

Allan MacAskill, (Donald) Gravir 


Each of the men was, in the first instance, supplied with a pipe and 
a quantity of tobacco. Thereafter they took their seats in a waiting 
carriage, which was drawn by a sparkling pair of horses, and was 
led by a piper, and a banner unfurled bearing the legend, "THE 
LAND FOR THE PEOPLE". As the carriage drove off, the 
waiting crowd raised a loud and hearty cheer. 
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The raiders were then driven round the town as far as 
Clachnaharry and they returned by Bridge Street and Academy 
Street to the Royal Hotel. At different points, the raiders were 
lustily cheered, the ladies predominant in their enthusiasm. 

They were entertained to a substantial public breakfast by the 
*Highland News" at the Royal Hotel at 9.15 am, but before 
commencing, three verses of Psalm 122 from verse 6 were sung in 
Gaelic to the tune St Paul, led by Councillor James MacBain in the 
orthodox style of precenting each line: 


"Sior-ghuidhibh do lerusalem 
Sith-shaimh is sonas mòr” 


"Pray that Jerusalem may have 
peace and felicity etc” 


Then the chairman, Rev Mr. MacEachain, who was one of the 
original promoters of the Land Law Reform Association and who 
claimed to be the first clergyman in Scotland to give public voice 
to the grievances under which Highland and Island Crofters 
suffered, said grace, which embraced a variety of petitions, 
including the restoration of the land to the descendants of the 
ancient people. 

Breakfast over, which was said to have been served in the very 
best style, the Chairman made what was referred to as a bottom 
principle speech. 

"Parliament", he said “has sent a commission to the Highlands, 
and you and other crofters have to be thanked for what would 
never have been granted, but for your efforts in the cause of truth 
and justice. Every concession made has been a silent testimony to 
the righteousness of your cause, but much, very much, remains to 
be done." 

Then followed a series of speakers, Councillor James MacBain, 
Councillor Gunn and Mr Mackenzie of Greig Street, (a native of 
Barvas) who occupied the vice-chair; he thanked those present 
and those who organised the breakfast for their kindness to his 
countrymen. 

Mr Malcolm Mackenzie, one of the liberated men, spoke saying 
they could not thank the gentlemen too much for the honour they 
had done them that day. A coach drive and a most excellent repast 
in that big house. They did not consider they had been to prison — 
they were simply at college. They were endeavouring to improve 
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and not break the law. They wanted the laws their forefathers lived 
under. 

Rev. Mr McEachain having pronounced the benediction, the 
company adjourned to the railway station where amidst loud 
cheers from the big crowd, the Lochs men steamed out for 
Stornoway. 

Long before the hour of arrival of the steamer, “Clydesdale”, 
which conveyed the land raiders from Stromeferry to Stornoway, 
a large procession including contingents from the various crofting 
townships of the surrounding districts, headed by a piper paraded 
the streets of the town, and when the steamer came alongside the 
pier there was a crowd of several thousand people who raised a 
tremendous volley of cheers at the sight of the land raiders. 

On their landing, a vast crowd marched to Perceval Square 
where more speeches were made and the men congratulated on the 
action they took. Malcolm Mackenzie, Crossbost, who was one of 
the Park Deer Raiders of 1888 at the High Court, Edinburgh and 
Donald MacMillan, Crossbost, delivered stirring and eloquent 
speeches. 

The trial of the second batch of 15 Lochs landraiders took place 
at Stornoway on the 15th April 1891 before Sheriff Jamieson and 
some of the men pled guilty. 


John Macleod (John) Calbost 
Angus Morrison (John) 9 Calbost 
Malcolm Macdonald (Roderick) Gravir 
John Matheson (John) Gravir 
John MacKenzie (Neil) Crossbost 
Neil Maclean (Lachlan) Crossbost 


Angus MacPhail (Donald) Gravir 
Kenneth MacAskill (Donald) Gravir 
John Campbell (Donald) Gravir 
Donald MacInnes (Alexander) Crossbost 
Malcolm Macleod (Malcolm)  Crossbost 
Donald MacAulay (Norman) Crossbost 
Roderick Kennedy (Murdo) Crossbost 
Alexander Macleod (John) Ranish 
Andrew Matheson (Murdo) Gravir 


Mr Donald Macrae on behalf of the men firmly maintained that 
it was not by taking a starving population by dozens before a 
criminal court and sending them to prison shackled and manacled 
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like criminals of the blackest hue without paying the slightest 
attention to their home circumstances, that the evil was to be 
cured. He maintained that the Lewis Estate was infinitely more 
culpable than the men who appeared before his Lordship in the 
dock. 

On the whole, the sheriff said, he saw no reason for making any 
difference between the accused and the men who were sentenced 
last Thursday. He thought that 14 days was a very short sentence 
for the offence they had been found guilty of. The sentence of the 
court was that the men be imprisoned for 14 days. 

On 13th May 1891 a further group of six Cromore landraiders 
came to trial at Stornoway before Sheriff Davidson and they were 
sentenced to 7 days’ imprisonment. 


Alexander Macleod (John) 24 Cromore 
Donald Macleod (John) 24 Cromore 
John Macleod (John) 24 Cromore 
Angus Macleod (John) 24 Cromore 


Kenneth MacKenzie (Donald) 5 Cromore 
John Montgomery (Murdo) 8 Cromore 


It was clear that not all the Lochs landraiders of 1891 came to 
trial. For instance we know that there were 10 men from Calbost 
involved and only 4 men from the village came to trial. 

Angus Morrison, our host in the village ceilidh house, being one 
of the landraiders himself afterwards referred to the Smith 
brothers from Calbost “Balaich Shuaridh Gobh” whose mother 
asked them to bring back a sample of the soil of Steimreway to 
her. Lo and behold, they forgot about their mother’s request and it 
was only when they came in sight of their own home that they 
remembered. 

*Let's take some of the soil of our own Loba Ruadh”, said one 
of the boys. After giving an account of the promised land, they 
produced the sample of the soil. The old lady analysed the soil by 
testing it in her mouth, and she declared that it was the same kind 
of soil as in her own Loba Ruadh. 

Sheriff Jamieson, a Free Church Elder, would appear to be 
highly prejudiced against the land raiders, both before and during 
their trials. Later on he seems to have modified his views, perhaps 
as a result of the stout defiance put up by Donald MacRae on 
behalf of the raiders. We find him sending a report dated 28th 
April 1891, (after he sat in judgement on the raiders,) stating that 
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he visited Leurbost, and found 125 houses, each containing a 
family, on 60 crofts. A similar state of affairs existed in Crossbost. 

He deplored the squatting in the villages and blamed the 
management of the estate, and goes on to say that if the squatting 
is to be prevented in future, it would certainly be worth while to 
attempt to find crofts for at least a very large proportion of the 
present squatters by cutting up some of the large farms which 
adjoin crofter townships. 

Once Sheriff Jamieson realised the living conditions in the 
villages, there was a remarkable turn-round in his attitude. With 
his war paint off there was little difference between his views and 
the views of the landraiders he put down for the maximum prison 
sentence a few weeks earlier. 

Lack of a properly organised crofters’ organisation that would 
provide leadership and a united voice in the face of the 
determination of the authorities, the police, the military and the 
courts, discouraged the crofter population of Lochs and they 
settled down into their former condition of defeatism and utter 
hopelessness. 


The Brand or Deer Forest Commission 1892 

The government was coming under mounting pressure to take 
action to make land available to the landless families in the 
Scottish Highlands and Islands in the 1880s and 1890s, yet the 
influence of the powerful land-lobby was such that they were 
successful in achieving the usual device of yet another Royal 
Commission of Enquiry in order to avoid, or at least delay, any 
positive action on the land. 

In 1892 the fourth Gladstone administration came to power and 
they appointed another Royal Commission known as the “Brand 
or Deer Forest Commission”, whose remit was to find out how 
much land in the crofting counties, then being used for sporting 
purposes or grazing by non crofters, might be advantageously 
accepted by crofters. 

The commission reported in 1895 but as far as Lochs is 
concerned not a single new croft was created and the Park Deer 
Forest extending to 42,000 acres of former crofters’ land survived 
without a scratch while half the population of Park were landless 
cottars living in barns. 

The Land League began to decline once the 1886 Crofters Act 
was passed, partly because of the diminishing support of those 
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crofters who had crofts of their own and now felt secure under the 
security of tenure afforded by the 1886 Act. 


The Congested Districts Board 1897 

The Salisbury Conservative government set up the Congested 
Districts Board in 1897 with powers to acquire land by purchase 
or gift, and subdivided it among the crofters and cottars in the 
congested districts for the purpose of cultivation or grazing. The 
Congested Districts Board did a lot of good work. It helped with 
dye pots, looms and various other useful things, but it lacked 
capital to tackle the land problem properly. Once again there were 
no new land-holdings provided in Lochs. 





The Smallholders (Scotland) Act 1911 

The Small Landholders Bill was introduced by a Liberal 
Administration in 1906 and for 5 years it was being discussed on 
and off until it was finally passed by the Asquith Liberals as the 
Smallholders (Scotland) Act 1911. 

The Act discontinued the Congested Districts Board and 
transferred the powers of the board to a new Board of Agriculture 
for Scotland. The old Crofters Commission was also discontinued 
by the 1911 act and in its place a new Land Court was created. 

[t was the new principle of compulsory powers to acquire land 
for the creation of new crofts and crofter re-settlement schemes 
that raised the hopes of the crofting community. They looked 
forward to a new dawn, to the time when commercial sheep farms 
and the sporting deer parks were all broken up and new crofter 
communities were established in their place — where the landless 
cottars would be able, for the first time in their lives, to build 
decent permanent homes for their families. 

Among the first re-settlement schemes scheduled under the 
1911 act was Steimreway and Orinsay in Park but before the 
Board of Agriculture could carry out any re-settlement schemes 
the 1914/18 war broke out and the re-settlement schemes were 
shelved for the duration of the war. 

As almost all the able-bodied men were Royal Naval Reservists 
they were called up to defend their King and Country at once in 
1914 and the irony was that they went cheerfully in the belief that 
the 1911 act changed the oppressive policy under which they and 
their ancestors lived. Government propaganda during the war 
assured them that they would return to a land fit for heroes. 
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Before the outbreak of the 1914 war some of the landless families 
of Park applied for new crofts in the proposed re-settlement 
scheme of Steimreway/ Orinsay, but a combination of the war and 
the intransigence of the proprietor, Major Duncan Matheson, 
forced the suspension of that and the other Lewis re-settlement 
schemes. 

After the war the Board of Agriculture was persuaded not to re- 
activate the scheme, until the development plans of Lord 
Leverhulme (who had bought the Island of Lewis in 1918) had a 
chance. At the same time, at Government level, the Lloyd George 
Liberal/Conservative coalition Government passed yet another act 
in 1919, The Land Re-settlement (Scot) Act 1919 to strengthen 
the Smallholders Act of 1911. 

The ex-servicemen trickled back home after the war in 1918- 
1919, still looking forward to the implementation of the pre-war 
promises, now backed up by a second act of parliament in 1919, 
only to find that it was all but an illusion. A new private 
landowner had come to Lewis and he was implacable against land 
re-settlement schemes in Lewis. The alternatives were simple, 
they could submit in a docile way and continue to live for the rest 
of their lives in overcrowded barns with tuberculosis rife and a 
high death rate. Or they could emigrate. Or they could throw all 
restraint aside and take the law into their own hands by 
landraiding and staking out crofts themselves. 


The Landraiding of Steimreway and Orinsay 1921 

In Park, the first recorded threat was made by Kenneth Nicolson 
and others from Lemreway in October 1919. Angus Macmillan 
“MATE” was said to have been the first landraider that occupied 
Orinsay. Angus Macleod and others from Cromore indicated their 
intention to take possession of ARNISH. Some of the Cromore 
people commenced to cultivate parts of Crobeg. 

Five families from Calbost were among the landraiders of 
Steimreway in the early 1920s. These five families were from four 
crofts on which there lived 13 separate large families in poor 
housing. In all, including the parents, there were 42 people in the 
five landraiding families from Calbost. 

In March 1920 an interim interdict was granted to Leverhulme 
against some of the landraiders, including those of Steimreway 
and Orinsay who had cut their names defiantly in the turf of these 
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former villages. In the event Leverhulme decided not to prosecute 
and accordingly withdrew the interim interdict. 

On a fine morning in November 1922 the Calbost land raiders 
set off for Steimreway with building material with which they 
were going to roof some of the least ruinous of the former crofter 
homes, as temporary accommodation. The name of the off-shore 
sail fishing boat they used was “Ribhinn Donn” and the skipper 
Kenneth Mackay (“Coinneach Dubh”, Calbost was one of the 
landraiders. | 

The wind was coming up as they progressed and as they were 
approaching the shelter of Loch Shell a gale was blowing and their 
sail was torn by the force of the wind. As they drifted helplessly 
to sea while they were attempting to mend the sail, a Fleetwood 
trawler, *Glen-Bervis" approached them and joined tow with the 
“Ribhinn Donn”. 

The “Ribhinn-Donn”, had a small open rowing boat in tow and 
two of the young landraiders insisted on remaining in the open 
boat, Iain Morrison (Donald) 9 Calbost, and Iain Morrison (Neil) 
age 19, 9 Calbost. When the trawler moved forward and the tow 
rope strained the small open rowing boat slewed and the two men 
in the boat were thrown overboard and lost. 

Subsequently Orinsay was recognised by the government as a 
new crofting township but Steimreway was never recognised as a 
new crofting township, because it was too near the shooting lodge 
of Eishken some two miles away. Only one family from Calbost, 
Donald Morrison, 9 Calbost, continued with their plans to settle 
down in Steimreway. The others gave up as a result of the 
combined misfortune of the drowning and the fact that the 
authorities refused to recognise that lovely lagoon type of village 
as a crofting township. 

Donald Morrison’s family and the family of Donald Carmichael 
from Lemreway remained in Steimreway for over 20 years but in 
the end they were forced out because of lack of facilities such as 
a road etc. 

The Leverhulme schemes failed in the early 1920s not because 
of anything that happened in Lewis, but because of the 
international downturn in the economic situation. The herring 
fishing was in a deep recession in the 1920s because of the loss of 
the traditional markets for salt herring, Germany, Russia and the 
Baltic states, all of which were in recession because of the first 
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world war. The herring industry never recovered and that was one 
of the reasons for the decline and termination of Calbost — lack of 
employment. 

In 1923/24 three large liners called at Stornoway for nearly 
1,000 young men and women emigrates. About 30 young people 
from Calbost emigrated in the 1920s. The 1920s and 1930s were 
hard times of mass unemployment and then in 1939 the Second 
World War started, followed by rural de-population everywhere, 
including Calbost and Park. 


Crofter population of Park gave up the uneven struggle 

The land raiding in Lewis in the 1920s marked a change of 
attitude by the crofter population. For fifty years ever since the 
1870s they suffered homelessness and landlessness and gross 
overcrowding in temporary homes while struggling for Land Law 
Reform that would enable them to get a site for a permanent home 
and a few acres to cultivate and earn their living in their native 
island. All they got for their trouble was incarceration in prison 
like criminals. 

The first Crofters Act of 1886 failed to provide any new 
landholdings. The Congested Districts Board 1897 was not 
adequately funded and therefore failed to provide any new 
landholdings in Lochs. The Small Holders (Scotland) Act 1911 
promised a panacea of compulsory take-over of sheep farms etc 
for conversion into new re-settlement schemes, but landlord 
intransigence and a terrible world war intervened, only to find at 
the end of that terrible war that they were expected to continue 
indefinitely in their overcrowded barns, without land and without 
homes. 

What could the deprived people of Lewis do? The only thing 
that was left for them to do was to take the law into their own 
hands and take over the land themselves. Landraiding began in 
1920 and spread all over the island in Tong, Gress, Coll, Galson, 
Reef, Croir, Mealista, Timsgarry, Carnish, Ardroil, Dalbeg, 
Crobeg, Steimreway/Orinsay etc etc. The  landraiders' 
determination was suitably articulated by a landraider at a public 
meeting with Leverhulme in another part of Lewis. 

"We fought for this land in France, and if necessary we will 
fight for it in Lewis as well". 

Families began to move out to the back of the villages, to the 
common grazing, in the 1920s. Every village in Park had squatters 
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unofficially on the common grazing from 1920 onwards, but with 
the approval of the village crofters. At length in 1934 the 
authorities recognised the squatter settlement at Glen Gravir and 
created 15 small holdings, which was the last land re-settlement in 
Lochs. 

In fact that was too late because one of the Glen Gravir 
landholdings (No 14) was never occupied and indeed 
depopulation has taken its toll at Glen Gravir, and there are only 
five people living continuously on the 15 landholdings in 1997. 
Serious depopulation has taken place in all the villages of Park. In 
1997 there is only about one fifth of the peak population of 1882 
people in 1911, and they are predominantly elderly and a 
substantial proportion English-speaking settlers, so id the 
language is changing as well. 

The new Park school which was built in 1974 to replace the five 
schools that were built about 1880 following the passing of the 
1872 Education Act has only about 30 pupils in 1997, whereas 
each of the previous five schools exceeded 100 pupils at some 
time or other or over 500 pupils in all, which is well above the 
total population of the area in 1997. Is the whole area going the 
same as Calbost? 


Angus Macleod MBE was born and raised in the village of 
Calbost in the Pairc area of Lewis, and spent almost all of his life 
on the island of Lewis. He maintained a home in Calbost beside 
which he housed a major collection of local artifacts which was 
later entrusted to Comhairle nan Eilean Siar for display in a 
museum within the local school. 

Among many other things, he did much to keep that now 
deserted village in the public memory. He compiled a mass of 
information about the history of Pairc and the Lochs area. He was 
the driving force in establishing the modern Crofters Union and 
was mainly responsible for the three memorials to the Land 
Raiders to which reference is made in his paper. 


Alex Graham 





THE INTERMARRIAGE OF SOME SUTHERLAND 
AND BORDER SHEPHERD FAMILIES 


SANDRA TRAIN 
29th January, 1999 


While the writer has used the term Sutherland to refer to what is 
understood today as the whole county of Sutherland, it would be 
more accurate to employ the ancient name of Strathnaver or 
Strathnavern when referring to that part of “modern Sutherland” 
still known as Duthaich ‘ic Aoidh: Land of Mackay. Its bounds 
were historically from Durness in the far north-west to Strath 
Halladale and Druimholistan in the north-east, encompassing both 
Strath Naver and the Heights of Kildonan. 

This territory came into the estate of the House of Sutherland in 
the early years of the nineteenth century, when in 1829 the lands 
of Lord Reay passed for £300,000 into the hands of Lord Stafford 
and his lady, “Ban Mhorair Chataibh, the great lady of 
Sutherland”. As Aeneas, the hero of Vergil’s Aeneid, replied to 
Queen Dido’s expression of interest in his tragic past:— 
"Infandum, regina, iubes renovare dolorem", the writer has no 
desire "to renew the unspeakable grief" which was the Sutherland 
clearances, and they are well chronicled in events whose effects 
may still be seen and felt throughout Sutherland today. Being a 
native of Strath Halladale, the writer became interested at an early 
age in the anecdotes and memories passed on by word of mouth 
from one generation to the next. These would include the 
unfamiliar sounding names and surnames of those men and their 
families who came north with the great white sheep — “na 
caoraich mhóra”. These latter were the Cheviots, a breed both 
attractive in appearance and in creating revenue. 

The county of Northumberland, along with Roxburghe, Selkirk 


and Dumfries was, in the greater part, to meet the need for a steady. 


supply of shepherds to the stock-farmers who leased from the 
House of Sutherland some forty sheep runs and sheep farms 
throughout the thirteen parishes of Sutherland. The names of the 
factors, tacksmen or middlemen, and sheep farmers such as Loch, 
Young, Sellar, Atkinson, Marshall and Laidlaw *an Sasunnach 
Mór”, the big Englishman, have all but passed into the history 
books and interpretative plaques of Heritage Museums. But the 
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names of their shepherds and farm managers remain as testimony 
to the social upheaval which was the Evictions. 

Behind the names were the men, mainly young, either married 
or about to marry, who would set up home and raise families in 
areas not too dissimilar to their native place. Their way north 
almost certainly followed the well-trodden drove roads which 
were already much frequented by cattle and sheep en route to the 
trysts of Falkirk and Carlisle. The Northumbrian and Border 
countryside, their valleys and rolling uplands, are echoed in the 
wide Straths of Naver and Kildonan. College Valley in 
Northumberland, for instance, with the small townships of 
Langleeford and Southernknowe appears in its topography a 
mirror image of Strath Naver with Langdale and Rossal, or 
Kildonan Strath with Suisgill and Borrobol. We may assume that 
despite the distance of some 300 miles, the northern climate was 
scarcely more rude than that of the south. 

It was on a cultural level that the greatest differences must have 
been experienced. Although not entirely monoglot, the native 
population, or that portion of it which still remained, thought and 
spoke in the Gaelic idiom, still retaining much of their culture in 
music, traditional lifestyle and religion. The inability to converse 
with and thus understand the incomers on everyday matters in 
day-to-day life may not have been widespread or long-lived. 
Despite the movement of drovers, pedlars and packmen in 
previous generations and the not insignificant role of the Church 
in preaching and educating through the medium of English, the 
Gaelic tongue was still the predominant language of the people 
amongst whom the south country men now found themselves. In 
the context of religion (and this will be referred to later) there may 
well have been some meeting of minds in religious observance 
and inclination. For many of the Northumbrian families, in 
particular, had been Dissenters, not conforming to the Church of 
England in their forms of worship. For this, they had suffered 
some disabilities, notably in the recording of baptisms and 
marriages. These were deemed by the authorities to be “irregular” 
unless registered by an incumbent of the Parish Church. That is, 
all such records were kept separately from the Parish Records in a 
Dissenters’ Register. Such a register at Wooler Northumberland 
states its raison d’etre:— “Pursuant to an act of Parliament made in 
the 26th year of the reign of George II entitled: An Act for the 
Better Preventing of Clandestine Marriages”, dated Lady Day 
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1754. No doubt this was an attempt to remove any stigma of 
“irregularity” which might attach! The writer mentions this only 
to suggest that, amongst the native families of Sutherland, there 
were many who, while adhering strongly to religious observances, 
had found little to comfort them either spiritually or materially in 
the Established Church of Scotland. This was the area that bred 
the North Country Separatists and when the upheaval in the 
Church, the Disruption, came in 1843, the new-born Free Church 
found favour with the majority of the people, natives and 
incomers alike. 

In their style of dress and appearance there would not be much 
to set the newcomers apart from their neighbours. Their houses, 
too when they came to be built or rebuilt, were generally of turf 
and stone, single-storeyed or with a low loft, and unadorned 
except by whatever small gardens might enhance them. In the 
middle and later years of last century, larger so-called “estate” 
houses were built for farm-managers and head-shepherds which 
were of a more imposing style and comfort. The place names of 
the districts in which the southerners settled were mainly Gaelic 
or compounds of Norse and Gaelic. Some were corruptions whose 
origins are only to be guessed at. To these old names would now 
be added the very English or Lowland sounding Woody Knowe, 
Rough Haugh, Whitehill, and Langwell. 

It is time to move from the general to the particular. The year is 
1821. An excerpt from the Parish Records of Ilderton, 
Northumberland reads: “Walter Tully, a bachelor of Kildonan 
Parish in the County of Sutherland and Jane Curry, spinster of 
Ilderton Parish, were published 3 Sundays and were married by 
banns with consent of those whose consent is required by law in 
that behalf. Dated 10.5.1821 by John Johnston, Rector. Witnessed 
by William Curry, father; and in the presence of Elizabeth Curry 
and William Tully." 

This marriage exemplifies the close bonds which united 
families from one particular area. The bridegroom's parents were 
John Tully and Elizabeth Douglass; those of the bride William 
Curry and Ann Hall. There had been Tullys, Currys, Halls and 
Douglasses in the areas around Ilderton, Kiknewton, Wooler, 
Kipey and North and South Middleton, all in Northumberland, for 
several generations. The name Tully appears first as either 
Tuiler, Tulier and latterly Tulie in the 1670s in South Shields and 
many have come from the Low Countries or France, being an 
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occupation name e.g. tiler; similarly Curry may derive from 
Courrier i.e. a carrier, messenger, postman . 

From the above certificate of banns we can deduce that Walter 
Tully was already established in Kildonan Strath when he married 
and brought his bride north in 1821. Nor did they come alone. For 
Walter's brother, David, who died in 1855 in Borrobol, in 
Kildonan Strath, was, according to his death certificate, “a faithful 
servant and shepherd on the Estate of the Countess of Sutherland 
for 34 years". 1821 was certainly the Year of the Tullys. In 1826, 
David Tully married in Kildonan, Beatrice Pringle Robson, born 
in 1805, the daughter of Henry Robson and Margaret Burnett of 
the County of Roxburghe. The eldest son of David and Beatrice, 
Henry, married a cousin, Elizabeth Burnett in Kildonan in 1852 
thus maintaining family connections. Ten years and ten children 
later, Henry and Elizabeth along with Henry's widowed mother 
and all their family, sailed in S.S. Great Britain to begin a new life 
in Australia. But Walter and Jane Tully remained in Kildonan; of 
their nine children all but the youngest, Mark James, were born at 
Altanduin, a small township of shepherds' houses with a small 
graveyard close by, in the hills above Borrobol. There were five 
daughters including one who died in infancy. Only one of these 
daughters married within the confines of her own clan; her sisters 
found husbands in Sutherland families. These marriages may 
point to a greater acceptance of the new families by their 
neighbours. Ann, the eldest, married George Grant of Brora and 
had no issue; Elizabeth married Robert Laidlaw Palmer, shepherd 
at Whitehill, Glenloth. His name denotes his provenance. They 
emigrated to Australia in 1849 with their six children. Margaret 
and her husband, Alexander Mackenzie, followed them with their 
family of five children. Esther Curry Tully, the fifth child, was 
born in 1829. In 1859 she married Robert MacDonald from 
Dalhalvaig in Halladale, born in 1828, the son of Alexander 
MacDonald and Ann MacKay. He was the writer’s paternal 
grandfather's uncle, who was, until the time of his marriage, a 
shepherd at Inch Kinloch on the estate of the Countess of 
Sutherland. He was, in the course of his work and on visits home 
to Strath Halladale, accustomed to stay with other shepherd 
families en route, including that of Walter and Jane Tully at 
Altanduin. Amor vincit omnia! Thus did love overcome the 
obstacles of great distance in times gone by. We will return later 
to Robert and Esther MacDonald and their nine offspring. 
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Of the four sons of Walter and Jane Tully, two remained 
unmarried, but all four emigrated to Australia. John Tully married 
Elizabeth MacKay of West Clyne, Brora. They and their family 
left Sutherland in 1854. On board the emigrants’ ship John held 
services and taught the children. His next brother William married 
Catherine Robson, a cousin, in. Kildonan, daughter of Walter 
Robson and Janet MacKay, a native of Kildonan. This latter 
marriage is an early instance of the union of incomer and local, 
taking place in the 1830s. William and Catherine joined their 
cousins on S.S. Great Britain in 1862 en route for Australia . The 
two remaining bachelor sons of Walter and Jane, David and Mark 
James, followed their close relatives to Australia and died there in 
1907 and 1912 respectively. 

Before we leave the matriarch Jane Curry Tully, the writer 
refers to a letter written by her, dated October 17, 1820 (some 
seven months before her marriage to Walter), from her parents” 
home in North Middleton to Kathy, a friend:- “Kathy do not 
forget to pray for me and for yourself and I pray that you and I 
may grow 1n grace and in knowledge and holiness until we are 
meet for leaving this world and then hear our saviour say, “Today 
shalt thou be with Me in Paradise — Amen”. My mother and Aunt 
and Uncle and Brothers and Sisters have their best respects to you 
and Mother would wish well to see you again. I have neither time 
or room to add any more. 


I remain your friend and well-wisher, Jane Curry." 
North Middleton. Oct. 17 1820. 


There is no explanation for the fact that she does not mention 
her father, William, who was alive and witnessed her marriage in 
the following year. Some 37 years later in December 1857, Jane, 
now Mrs. Walter Tully, writes a letter to her son, William, in 
Australia. The Tullys senior were now living in Lothbeg, East 
Sutherland. Her letter 1s an account of local life and family news, 
punctuated by exhortations to piety and prayers that he (William) 
will refrain from gambling and drinking. Jane tells her son of her 
bees, of the family pet tortoise, of his sister Esther working “at 
writing for the Test and compts" (sic). She also mentions an 
extension being built to the Free Church Manse at Brora and the 
addition of a bell to the church. The total cost was £300. Mr. 
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MacDonald, the minister, 1s said to be “well and preaching every 
Sabbath. Here we have such privileges as you do not. We have 
one of the most faithful men that ever entered a pulpit. We have 
English in the evening every second Sabbath". It is said that, until 
they were very old and living with their daughter Ann, Mrs. 
George Grant, in Brora, both Walter and Jane walked either to 
Helmsdale or Brora to hear sermons in English. 

To return to Esther Curry Tully and her husband, Robert 
MacDonald of Halladale. As already mentioned they produced a 
family of nine. Our interest will focus on one son Walter Curry 
Tully MacDonald, born in 1864 in the parish of Lairg. He married 
in 1901 Margaret Clark of Rosehall near Lairg whose father John 
belonged to a large family of shepherds in the parishes of Lairg 
and Durness and whose mother was a MacKay. Walter’s and 
Margaret’s eldest daughter, according to the already established 
tradition of the family, rejoiced in the name of Esther Curry Tully 
MacDonald. The writer was well acquainted with this lady, a 
second cousin of her late father. She used to tell how a bachelor 
uncle, John George Tully, having a financial interest in a stage run 
in East Sutherland and also shares in the Brora Coal Mine, wished 
that all his nieces and nephews should have Curry Tully as their 
middle names, adding that they would benefit from such an 
addition! Esther, his niece, who became Mrs. John Stewart of 
Badenloch, near Kinbrace, assured the writer that, to her certain 
knowledge, neither she nor her siblings ever profited from their 
weighty names. Esther and John Stewart, who both died in the 
1980s, lived all their married life at Badenloch where John was 
shepherd manager on Lord Leverhulme’s estate. They are 
survived by their son Duncan who succeeded his father; their 
daughter Margaret married David Henderson who shepherded 
first on Craggy Sheep Farm, Strath Halladale and latterly on Sir 
Anthony Nutting’s Achentoul Estate in the heights of Kildonan. 
This couple, now deceased, have four sons who carry on the 
family tradition of shepherding and farm management — a long 
tradition whose roots are to be found in Northumberland and the 
Borders as well as Sutherland. 

In the burying-ground of Achness, some 4'/2 miles from Syre in 
Strathnaver, on the road to Altnaharra there are ten gravestones, 
marking the last resting-place of some twenty-five people. Of 
these there are only three of the name of MacKay, one of 
Sutherland and one of Munro. Only the latter, Christina Munro, 
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was married to a Lowlander, Ralph Ormiston. On his wife’s death 
in 1879, he moved west to Durness, became manager on the 
Keoldale Estate and married Ann Campbell of Durness. Of the 
MacKays, John married Janet Sutherland; Elizabeth was married 
to Donald MacPherson and Dolina to a Hugh MacBeath. This may 
well be a son of Hugh MacBeath, who had tried so unsuccessfully 
to save his aged father, Donald, from being evicted from 
Rhimsdale, on Strathnaver, by Patrick Sellar in 1813. Hugh, the 
younger, is commemorated on his stone in Achness, as having 
died “after the respectful discharge of his several duties in the 
service of the Duke of Sutherland upwards of 35 years”. He died 
in 1868 aged 76 years. 

The other names and surnames found in Achness speak for 
themselves: Balmer or Palmer married to Nichol or Nicol; 
Douglas married to Oliver; Oliver to Waugh; Anderson to Telford 
and Hymers to Turnbull. There are other graves in Achness, sadly 
without a headstone. One must be that of Janet, wife of William 
MacKay, “Achoul’, as he is called in Rev. Sage’s Memorabilia 
Domestica. He, as the grave closed over his wife, was heard to 
say, “Well, Janet, the Countess of Sutherland can never flit you 
any more”. 

The writer will follow some of the above-mentioned names in 
more detail:- Anderson, Douglas, Oliver, MacBeath, Telford or 
Telfer and Turnbull. The Andersons of Strathnaver were from 
Dumfries, Tundergarth to be precise. The first to come north was 
John born in 1825. He married Jessie Mary Telford in 1851, 
daughter of James Telford of Roxburghe, shepherd at Forsinain in 
upper Strath Halladale and his locally born wife Chirsty MacKay. 
The Telfords or Telfers were already well established in North 
Sutherland, there being Robert, James’ father, manager at Kirkton 
sheep farm on the Bighouse estate and William of Skerra Mains, 
further west. John and Jessie Anderson’s home was first at Dyke, 
a sheep-farm whose bounds lie south and west of Strath Halladale 
close to the source waters of Dyke Water and the shoulders of 
Beinn Griam Beag. Thence they moved to Grumbeg on the west 
shore of Loch Naver. Their family was numerous. Their son 
Robert married a girl from Tongue, maiden surname MacLeod; in 
the next generation, Neil Anderson married into a MacKay family, 
originally from Strathnaver but later removed to Strathy on the 
north coast. A direct descendant, Robert Anderson, lives and 
crofts today on Strathnaver at Syre. In the parishes of Farr, Lairg, 
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Rogart, Clyne and Dornoch there were at least 14 Anderson 
marriages recorded in the 1850s of which 10 were contracted with 
local families, predominantly MacKays and Sutherlands, and all 
shepherds or gamekeepers. There were also connecting links 
between the Andersons and Telfords through the Turnbulls, a 
name which continued in Sutherland even as a Christian name in 
the Anderson family. 

Returning to Strath Halladale, there were six sheep farms 
created in the 1830s and later; two at Golval and Kirkton on either 
side of the River Halladale at the north end of the Strath, and, to 
the southern end, Forsinain and Craggy, Dyke and Forsinard. At 
this period, families were moved, not necessarily out of the Strath, 
but rather into the centre. This movement of people created some 
overcrowding and the splitting up of viable crofts. Sometimes, 
almost overnight, a small holding, which had comfortably 
supported one family, now had to sustain three or four. Families 
tended to be large and many young people chose the road south 
rather than remain in such conditions. To Kirkton came Telfords 
and Armstrongs; to Golval Walkers and Olivers; to Forsinard and 
Dyke, Polsons, Telfords, Reeds and Andersons. 

Members of the same Oliver families who were shepherds in 
Strathnaver came to Golval in the Bighouse section of the 
Halladale estate. Thomas Oliver of Southdean, Roxburghe and his 
wife Hannah Charleton of Northumberland brought up a family of 
six close to where the writer’s Fraser antecedents had lived and 
from where they had been evicted. Thomas Oliver was a shepherd 
for 40 years on the Bighouse Estate Farm. The Oliver name 
disappeared as a surname but remained as a Christian name, when 
Olivers married Douglases and Douglases married MacBeaths, 
not once but twice in two succeeding generations. Thus three 
shepherding families established a dynasty which continues today 
in Strath Halladale. Tradition has it that the first Douglas to arrive 
on the Bighouse estate was given a plot of land recently made 
vacant by the eviction of a man found guilty of killing a grouse. 
The Douglases were natives of Hawick and Selkirk. It was not 
until the latter years of last century that we find the Douglas 
family marrying locally on Halladale. George Douglas whose 
mother was an Oliver married Janet or Jessie Fraser of Allt a’ 
Mhuilinn (Millburn) whither her grandparents had been removed 
some 50 years earlier from Golval. Their son George in turn 
married Annie MacBeath, thus linking, in 1939, two families who 
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had been interconnected by their original provenance, interest and 
marriage in the preceding century. Mrs. Annie MacBeath 
Douglas’s parents were John William MacBeath of Laidan, Upper 
Bighouse and Angusina MacKay of Dalhalvaig. John William's 
parents were George MacBeath and Janet Campbell of Reay. 
Other MacBeath marriages were contracted locally with MacKays 
and Murrays last century, whose descendants are also found in 
Strath Halladale at the present time. The MacBeaths claim 
càirdeas (kinship) with those of that name of Strathnaver and 
Rogart but we would require to look further west, as in the case of 
the MacAskills, to find their true origins. Before we leave Strath 
Halladale let us deal with one further Border family, the Walkers, 
who by slow degrees came to the far north Sutherland, to Golval, 
from Moffat, Biggar and Dumfries by way of Clyneleish, Brora. 
John Walker (1827-1886) was born in Hutton, Dumfries and in 
1851 he married, in Clyneleish, Mary Williamson of Biggar. His 
brother James (1835-1888) became shepherd manager at Golval 
and latterly at Gordonbush, near Brora. John's daughter Elizabeth 
married James Ross in 1882 in Dyke where the Rosses were at 
first shepherds. These Rosses had been fairly well established in 
Strath Halladale and had married into local families. James's 
parents, Joseph Ross of Bunahoun and Margaret MacKay of 
Trantlemore were continuing a very intricate marriage-pattern 
begun some decades earlier. It is said that the patriarch, old James 
Walker, on first seeing Golval, with its bare hillsides and many 
stone ruins, exclaimed, "It's nae for the lack o'stanes that ye 
wudnae hae hooses!” The Walker name has disappeared but the 
Rosses continue in Golval in the person of James Ross and his 
wife Margaret MacKay of Naver, Bettyhill. 

It would not be possible to omit the family of Rutherford from 
the names of those who made an impact on life in East Sutherland, 
from last century to the present time. 

The patriarch of the Sutherland Rutherfords was Gideon. He 
and his spouse Margaret Brown, lived with their family at 
Lothbeg, Glenloth and latterly Kintradwell where Gideon was 
Estate shepherd and manager. Their sons Andrew, Richard and 
Robert all married girls with local family connections; Elizabeth 
MacLeod in Golspie, Barbara MacKay in Loth and Christine Ross 
in Kildonan respectively. In turn their children did not remain 
within the confines of the lowland clans for marriage partners. 
While Armstrongs, Telfers, Watsons, Baxter and Robertson 
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joined the Rutherfords in wedlock, the majority of unions was 
with spouses bearing Highland surnames, namely Grant, 
MacLennan, MacKay, MacRae and Matheson. Thomas Houston 
Rutherford in 1851 married Elspeth Ross in Loth. The groom’s 
name indicates his mother’s maiden surname, Houston, of which 
there was a family of tacksmen at Kintradwell in the parish of 
Loth. Thomas Houston and Mary MacKay, his wife, were 
succeeded by a son William and his wife Katharine Reed in 
Kintradwell. Their daughter Jane married Gabriel Reed who with 
his kinsman Ralph had considerable influence as sheep farmers in 
both Sutherland and Strathnaver. Just as earlier with Esther Curry 
Tully MacDonald, so now with a Mary Thomasina Houston Reed, 
we can trace the family roots into the 18th and 19th centuries. 

Finally, we move from the eastern seaboard of Sutherland to its 
far north-west corner. There, in Durness, are three families whose 
names are synonymous with sheep farming and stock rearing. 
Elliots, Baillies and Mathers. The Mathers arrived in the form of 
Thomas of Redwater, Northumberland and his wife, Janet 
Crawford. Their son John married a MacKay of Durness; in the 
next generation, a Mather married a Campbell girl, also of 
Durness. The fourth generation has ventured further afield for 
their spouses. All three families retain a strong presence in 
Durness. 

In one of these ironic twists which history often takes, the writer 
has found, in a diary of 1879, kept by David MacKay, shepherd of 
Badenloch, a record of bed and breakfast transactions which this 
enterprising man has faithfully set down. In June of that year he 
and his wife, Margaret Hendry, entertained “two men of Sellar” 
i.e. Thomas, son of Patrick Sellar. The two men were George 
Campbell and Andrew Anderson who, along with their two dogs 
each, were charged 5/- for “Dinner, Supper and Breakfast with 4 
dogs, 2 feeds”. Mr. Ackroyd tenant of Badenloch had his 
gamekeeper, Alexander Ross, lodge with the MacKays at the rate 
of 12/- per week. Ross’s lunch (surely a non-Highland term) was 
to be taken at the Lodge or else he was to have grazing in lieu on 
Badenloch. | 

Thus did one native-born MacKay turn, apparently, to his own 
advantage, the fate which had brought “na caoraich mhóra to his 
native place and which had changed that region's history forever. 

We stand at the end of the 20th century with its depressed and 
depressing farming and crofting statistics. The great white sheep 
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have all but disappeared from the west side of Kildonan Strath, 
south from Borrobol to Killearnan. At the Annual Sale of Lambs 
at Lairg in August 1998 the numbers of Cheviot lambs presented 
were greatly diminished as were their prices. Perhaps, in the 
words of Mairi Mhor nan Oran, “deer and sheep will be wheeled 
away and the glens will be tilled. The cold ruined houses will be 
raised up by our kinsmen”. Ewen Robertson, the Strathnaver bard, 
had similar hopes. So let it be. 

The writer’s more modest hope is that these notes may show 
that the integration, closer in some districts and in some families 
than in others, of Border shepherds with native Sutherlanders, 
continues to have an abiding influence on that County even to the 
present day. 

The writer would also hope that this study, by no means 
exhaustive or comprehensive, would be taken up and continued by 
others in the future. 
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THE GAELIC OF STRATHSPEY AND 
ITS RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER DIALECTS 
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Much has already been written in this periodical about Gaelic in 
Strathspey (MacGregor 1995) and (MacGregor 1997). The aim of 
this paper is to highlight nineteen features of the Gaelic of 
Strathspey which make it a distinctive dialect of Gaelic and assess 
the extent to which these features are shared by other dialects. 
This will allow conclusions to be drawn as to which dialects of 
Gaelic bear the closest relationship with the Gaelic of Strathspey. 

This will be followed by a short vocabulary of Strathspey Gaelic 
(from English to Gaelic) so that readers can assess for themselves 
the degree to which the vocabulary used in Strathspey agrees (or 
disagrees) with their own. Where pronunciations are given, this 
has been done using Gaelic orthography (rather than phonetic 
script) so that the optimum number of readers may have an 
opportunity to ascertain what the Gaelic of Strathspey sounds like. 
Gaelic orthography is never wholly unambiguous as to the sounds 
it represents and neither does it have a way of representing the 
sound ‘z’, which is a sound commonly found in the Gaelic of 
Strathspey. This sound will therefore be represented as it is in 
English (by the letter z). Gaelic spelling elsewhere will be 
according to GOC regulations. 

The information about the Gaelic of Strathspey contained 
within this paper has been gathered by me in the parishes of 
Abernethy, Duthil and my native parish of Rothiemurchus. For the 
purpose of comparison with other dialects I am greatly assisted by 
the recent publication of the Survey of the Gaelic Dialects of 
Scotland (SGDS) in which is published (in phonetic script) much 
of the data collected throughout the Highlands and Islands, during 
the years 1951-1963, by the various fieldworkers of the Gaelic 
Section of the Linguistic Survey of Scotland. Map 1 shows the 
extent of the area surveyed by the fieldworkers and the location of 
Strathspey within that area. 
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Feature 1: dropping of final unstressed vowel 
In Strathspey, the unstressed vowel (the schwa) in word final 
position is regularly dropped: 


English Standard Gaelic | Strathspey Gaelic 

















bainn’ 


This regular dropping of the final unstressed vowel is common 
throughout the eastern Highlands and is found in most of 
Sutherland, apart from the district of Assynt. A word which 
illustrates the distribution pattern for this feature well is duine. 
SGDS, Vol 3: Item 360 shows that the final vowel in this word is 
dropped in all of Perthshire (apart from that area lying to the west 
of Loch Tay and Loch Earn), Aberdeenshire, Inverness-shire (east 
of a line running from Laggan to Inverness), Nairnshire, the Black 
Isle, Easter Ross, Caithness and Sutherland (excluding Assynt). 

Map 2 shows the areas in which SGDS obtained the form duin’. 





Feature 2: dropping of vowel in as ending 
In Strathspey, the unstressed vowel in the ending as is regularly 


dropped: 
| English | Standard Gaelic | Strathspey Gaelic 


door doras dor’s 


The regular dropping of the unstressed vowel in this position is 
something which is found in a very restricted area of the 
Highlands. None of my Badenoch informants had this and SGDS, 
testing for the pronunciation of eòlas, obtained the form eó/'s in 
only Strathspey, Aberdeenshire, East Perthshire and Balquhidder 
(Vol 3: Item 376). 

Map 3 shows the areas in which SGDS obtained the form eo/ s. 



















Olas = eol's (in shaded area) 
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Feature 3: dropping of adh ending 
In Strathspey, the adh ending is dropped everywhere, apart from 
where it represents the subjunctive/conditional ending: 
















The regular dropping of the adh ending is a feature which has a 
fairly similar distribution pattern to that for the previous feature. 
SGDS, Vol 2: Item 133 shows that, outwith Strathspey, the adh 
ending in the verb a’ bualadh is dropped in only Aberdeenshire, 
and Perthshire (apart from the Tyndrum and Rannoch areas). 

In Badenoch, although the final dh is dropped, the preceding 
vowel remains. The form found in Badenoch could therefore be 
represented by the spelling a’ buala’. 

Map 4 shows the areas in which SGDS obtained the form a’ 
bual’. 






Feature 4: he/it(m) (emphatic form) 

The normal emphatic form of this pronoun in Scottish Gaelic is 
represented in the orthography by the spelling esan. This, 
however, obscures the fact that in some dialects the s is 
pronounced as a broad s (a pronunciation which could be 
represented by the spelling easan), while in other dialects it is 
pronounced as a slender s (a pronunciation which could be 
represented by the spelling eisean). 

In Strathspey, the emphatic form of this pronoun is always eis’. 
This is actually a very common feature of the Gaelic of mainland 
Scotland. The form eis’ (or eise) has been recorded in Perthshire 
(O Murchu 1989: 334); Aberdeenshire (Watson & Clement 1983: 
401); Easter Ross (Watson 1974: 66); Gairloch (Borgstrem 1941: 
112); East Sutherland (Dorian 1978: 95) and Assynt (Wagner & O 








' bualadh = a’ bual’ 
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Baoill 1969: 276, Item 585). I have also heard this form used 
among my Kintail, Badenoch, Strathdearn and Abriachan 
informants. 

Map 5 shows the areas in which the use of the form eis(e) has 
been recorded. 


Feature 5: they (pronunciation) 

In Strathspey, the pronoun ‘they’ always ends in a slender d, 
being pronounced as if spelled aid. 

The form aid is again, a very common feature of the Gaelic of 
mainland Scotland. The form aid has been recorded in Perthshire 
(O Murchu 1989: 357); Aberdeenshire (Watson & Clement 1983: 
401); Badenoch (MacBain 1894: 92); Easter Ross (Watson 1974: 
42); Gairloch (Borgstrom 1941: 112); East Sutherland (Dorian 
1978: 95) and Assynt (Wagner & O Baoill 1969: 276, Item 561). 
I have also heard this form used by my Strathdearn informants. 

Map 6 shows the approximate extent of the area in which the 
use of the form aid has been found. 


Feature 6: independent future ending 

An important feature of the Gaelic of Strathspey is the ending 
which regular verbs (and some irregular verbs) take in the 
independent future. In Strathspey, in the second person singular 
and the third person (singular and plural) regular verbs, in the 
independent future, always take the ending (ea)s: 


This is another feature which is very widespread throughout 
mainland Scotland. SGDS obtained the form Cuir(ea)s tu 
throughout Perthshire, Aberdeenshire, the eastern half of 
Inverness-shire, and all of the mainland north of Inverness-shire, 
apart from Kintail (Vol 3: Item 279). I have also heard this form 
in use in Kintail and in the Lochs district of Lewis. 

Map 7 shows the areas in which SGDS obtained the form 
Cuir(ea)s tu. 


























eis(e) in shaded area 
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Features 7 & 8: preaspiration 

Another important feature of the Gaelic of Strathspey is the type 
of preaspiration found there. In Strathspey, preaspiration, before 
broad p, t and c, always takes the form of a voiceless velar 
fricative (a sound which can be represented in Gaelic orthography 
by the letters ch). 


English Standard Gaelic | Strathspey Gaelic 













cacht 
cnachp 


Although preaspiration of this type before broad c 1s common, 
it is much less common before broad t. SGDS obtained the form 
cacht in West Perthshire, Nairnshire, Kintail, Inverness-shire 
(apart from the Arisaig/Morar area) and mainland Argyll (and its 
inshore islands) from Ardnamurchan to Loch Melfort (Vol 2: Item 
158). 

Preaspiration of this type before broad p is less common still. 
SGDS obtained the form cnachp in the same areas of Argyll and 
Nairnshire as they did the form cacht, but in more restricted areas 
of Inverness-shire and Perthshire: they did not obtain it in western 
Badenoch nor most of Lochaber in Inverness-shire and only 
obtained it in the Glen Lyon, Loch Tay and Tyndrum areas of 
Perthshire (Vol 2: Item 211). SGDS did not obtain the form 
cnachp in Kintail although I have heard that form used there. 

Map 8 shows the areas in which SGDS obtained the form cacht, 
while Map 9 shows the areas in which SGDS obtained the form 
cnachp. 


Feature 9: breaking of long é 

Yet another important feature of the Gaelic of Strathspey is the 
way in which the dialect deals with original long é. Original long 
é occurred in Scottish Gaelic where the letters eu, èa or è are 
found. The vowel shown in this fashion in modern Gaelic 
orthography (when followed by a broad consonant or no 
consonant at all) was originally pronounced as a long 
monophthong. Now, however, the vowel shown in this fashion is 
to a greater or lesser extent “broken” (pronounced as a diphthong) 
in different dialects of Scottish Gaelic. The type of diphthong 
which results can be represented by the letters ia. 

















t = cacht (in shaded area) 
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SGDS tested to establish how common this change from long 
monophthong to diphthong was and Jackson 1968 reported that in 
most of Gaelic Scotland the vowel in a majority of the 8 test words 
was diphthongized to ia. 

In Strathspey, the vowel in only 4 out of the 8 test words is 
diphthongized. (Jackson labels this ‘50% breaking.) In 
Strathspey, where the vowel is not diphthongized, it is most 
commonly pronounced as a long half-open front unrounded 
vowel, a sound similar to the ʻe’ in the surname ‘Kerr’, a sound 
which can be represented in Gaelic by è or ea: 


tat — would do 


Jackson 1968 shows that Strathspey shares breaking of long é in 
4 (or less) of the 8 test words with Caithness, East Sutherland, 
Aberdeenshire, eastern and southern Perthshire and Argyll (south 
of Mull and Loch Etive). 

The markedly lower incidence of breaking of long é in 
Strathspey, as compared with Badenoch, is one of the greatest 
points of difference between the two dialects. Jackson 1968 shows 
that Badenoch has breaking in 7 of the 8 test words, which he 
labels ‘87.5% breaking”. Of the 21 words containing original long 
é obtained by me from my informants in Strathspey, only 5 had 
breaking (which gives a percentage of 23.8% breaking). 

Map 10 shows the areas in which Jackson 1968 obtained 
breaking of long é in 4 (or less) of the 8 test words. 





















Feature 10: bh vocalized to u 

In Strathspey, bh in the ending rbh is always pronounced, 
not as a consonant, but as a vowel. The type of vowel which is 
found in these circumstances in Strathspey is close back rounded, 
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breaking of 'long é' with 4 or less 
of K. Jackson's test words (in shaded area) 


arbh garu (in shaded area) 
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a sound similar to ‘oo’ in ‘look’, which can be represented in 


Gaelic by the letter u: 

English Standard Gaelic | Strathspey Gaelic 
garu 
maru 


SGDS in trying to obtain the pronunciation of garbh obtained 
the form garu along the eastern seaboard of the Highlands from 
Caithness to the Petty area of Inverness-shire and in Strathspey, 
Aberdeenshire and East Perthshire (Vol 4: Item 462). 

Map 11 shows the areas in which SGDS obtained the form garu. 















Feature 11: final slender n» pronounced as ng 

In Strathspey, final slender nn when preceded by a close 
front unrounded vowel (the vowel normally represented by i in 
Gaelic) is pronounced as a medio-palatal nasal (a sound 
pronounced in a similar fashion to the ng in the English word 


‘sing’): 
English Standard Gaelic Strathspey Gaelic 
unwell 
heads 


Although such a pronunciation of slender nn is found 
sporadically in other dialects (including that of Badenoch) it is 
found regularly in this position in Strathspey. This feature is of 
very limited distribution — SGDS in testing for the pronunciation 
of tinn found that the form ting was largely limited to Strathspey, 
Aberdeenshire and East Perthshire (Vol 5: Item 846). 

Map 12 shows the approximate extent of the area in which the 
form ting is found. 











lovely 





Feature 12: broad s becomes z (when preceded by 7) 
In Strathspey, when broad s is immediately preceded by 
A, the s 1s replaced by z: 
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This is another of the important features which distinguishes the 
Gaelic dialect of Strathspey from that of Badenoch, none of my 
Badenoch informants displaying this type of initial mutation. 

SGDS obtained the form an zaoghal (for an saoghal) in 
Strathspey, Nairnshire and Perthshire, and also in the Cowal, 
Minard, Inveraray and Dalmally areas of Argyll (Vol 5: Item 738). 
This form of initial mutation has also been recorded in 
Aberdeenshire (Watson & Clement 1983: 401). 

Map 13 shows the areas in which the mutation s to z (in the 
presence of n) has been recorded. 













Feature 13: f becomes b (when preceded by m) 
In Strathspey, when f is immediately preceded by m, the f is 


regularly replaced by b: 
English Standard Gaelic | Strathspey Gaelic 


that — would see gum faiceadh gum baiceadh 


This is one of the most important features which Strathspey 
shares with Badenoch, it being a common feature of the speech of 
all my Badenoch informants. MacBain 1894: 88 records that this 
form of initial mutation was also common in Strathdearn. 

SGDS obtained the form gum baiceadh (for gum faiceadh) in 
Badenoch, Strathspey, Nairnshire, the Petty area of Inverness- 
shire and Easter Ross (Vol 3: Item 384). Dorian 1978: 126 also 
obtained similar forms in East Sutherland. Although the mutation 
f to b has been recorded with verbs in these districts, there is no 
evidence that it occurs with nouns outwith Strathspey, Badenoch 
and Strathdearn. 

Map 14 shows the areas in which this type of mutation has been 
recorded with the verb faic. 
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(in shaded area) 
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gum faiceadh = gum baiceadh 
(in shaded area) 
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Feature 14: playing 

In most dialects of Gaelic the verb a’ cluich ‘playing’ is 
pronounced with a final fricative sound and the spelling (with 
final ch) reflects this. In Strathspey, this verb is pronounced 
without the final fricative and the spelling a’ cluidh would reflect 


more closely the pronunciation found there. 


SGDS in testing for the pronunciation of this verb obtained a 
pronunciation without final fricative (a' cluidh) in mainland 
Scotland north of a line running from Loch Linnhe to the 
Perthshire/Aberdeenshire boundary (Vol 2: Item 206). 

I have heard the form a’ cluidh very commonly used in Cape 
Breton Island, Nova Scotia, even among speakers of Barra and 
Uist origins. This would seem to provide evidence for the 
influence of mainland dialects on others there. 

Map 15 shows the areas in which SGDS obtained the form a’ 
cluidh. 


Feature 15: children 

In Strathspey Gaelic, the word for ‘children’, in the nominative 
case, always takes the same form as it does in the dative: cloinn. 
This is clearly a long-standing feature, for in an elegy composed 
in the 1730s by the well-known Strathspey bard, John Roy Stuart, 
this word (although it should be in the nominative) 1s clearly 
meant to rhyme with broinn and coill’ (Sinton 1906: 232). The use 
of dative forms in the nominative is a common feature of the 
Gaelic of Strathspey, as can be seen from the vocabulary at the 
end of this paper. 

SGDS in testing for the pronunciation of clann obtained the 
form cloinn in Aberdeenshire, Nairnshire, Inverness-shire (from 
Fort William eastwards), Ross-shire, and in most eastern and 
central districts of Sutherland (Vol 2: Item 196). 

I have heard the form cloinn used commonly for the nominative 
in Cape Breton Island, even among speakers of Barra and Uist 
origins. This would seem to provide further evidence for the 
influence of mainland dialects on others there. 

Map 16 shows the areas in which SGDS obtained the form 
cloinn. 


Feature 16: down(wards) 
The adverb usually used for ‘down’ in Strathspey is a-bhan. ‘He 
went down the stairs’ would normally be translated as Chaidh e a- 
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bhan an staidhir. This was also the form used by my Strathspey 
informants when no movement was involved, ‘He is down the 
stairs’ being translated by them as Tha e a-bhàn an staidhir. 

A-bhan seems to be used for ‘down(wards)’ in a large area of 
mainland Scotland. Its use has been recorded in Perthshire (O 
Murchu 1989: 281), Aberdeenshire (Diack 1944: 156), Glen 
Garry (Dieckhoff 1932: 1), Easter Ross (Watson 1974: 65), 
Gairloch (Borgstrem 1941: 114), East Sutherland (Dorian 1978: 
292) and Assynt (Wagner & O Baoill 1969: 276, Item 500). 

I have also recorded its use among my Badenoch, Strathdearn, 
Abriachan and Kintail informants. 

Map 17 shows the areas in which the use of a-bhan for 
‘down(wards)’ has been recorded. 


Feature 17: east(wards) and west(wards) 

Although the principal meanings sios and suas normally have in 
most dialects are ‘down(wards)’ and 'up(wards)', the principal 
meanings they have in Badenoch and Strathspey are ‘east(wards)’ 
and ‘west(wards)’. This is probably due to the fact that the River 
Spey runs from the heights of Badenoch (in the west) to the 
lowlands of Moray (in the east). 

The forms shios and shuas are used in Badenoch and Strathspey 
for ‘east’ and ‘west’ where no movement is involved and have 
found their way into the toponomy of the area — the two entrances 
to Glen More, now known as the ‘Pass of Ryvoan’ and ‘The 
Sluggan' were known to some of my informants as An Slugan 
Shios ‘the eastern defile’ and An Slugan Shuas ‘the western 
defile’. 

The use of sios and suas with these meanings has been recorded 
in Perthshire (O Murchu 1989: 281), Aberdeenshire (Diack 1944: 
161), Glen Garry (Dieckhoff 1932: 183), Easter Ross (Watson 
1974: 65) and East Sutherland (Dorian 1978: 402). 

Map 18 shows the areas in which sios and suas have been 
recorded with these meanings. 


Feature 18: (fresh) water 

In Strathspey, the word used in most circumstances for ‘water’ 
is burn, whereas ‘rain’ is uisg’. I have found this to be also the 
case among my informants in Badenoch, Strathdearn, Strathnairn 
and Abriachan. 
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On testing throughout the Hebrides using the phrases ‘a drink of 
water’, and ‘a bucket of water’, I found that only my Lewis and 
Scarp informants translated ‘water’ as burn. Scarp is no longer 
occupied and many natives of the island have settled in the 
northern part of the mainland of Harris. 

Testing for this in western mainland Scotland between Kintyre 
and Cape Wrath, I found that none of my informants responded 
with burn until the district of Coigach, the north-westernmost part 
of Ross-shire, was reached. I obtained mostly uisge, but also burn, 
from my informants in Assynt, but only burn, from my informants 
in the Kinlochbervie area. 

In addition to those districts, SGDS in trying to obtain the 
pronunciation of uisge obtained burn for ‘water’ in north and east 
Sutherland and Easter Ross (Vol 5: Item 888). Elsie 1986: Item 
166 also obtained burn for water in these same districts. 

Dieckhoff 1932: 29 records the use of bürn in Strath Glass, 
while its use in Glen Urquhart is recorded by Diack 1944: 161. 
Diack also records the use of burn for ‘water’ in Braemar in 
unpublished notes kept in Aberdeen University. 

Map 19 shows the areas in which the use of burn for fresh 
“water” has been recorded. 


Feature 19: boy 

The word used in most circumstances for ‘boy’ in Strathspey is 
praitseach. This also holds true for Badenoch where the form 
proitseach 1s found. 

Praitseach/proitseach as the normal word for ‘boy’ seems to 
have a very limited distribution within Gaelic-speaking Scotland. 
SGDS in trying to obtain the pronunciation of balach obtained 
praitseach/proitseach for ‘boy’ in Badenoch, Strathspey, 
Strathdearn, Strath Errick, Strath Nairn and Petty and also in the 
Glenferness area of Nairnshire (Vol 2: Item 70). 

Map 20 shows the area in which the use of praitseach/ 
proitseach for ‘boy’ has been recorded. 


Conclusion 

Of the 19 features discussed here, Strathspey shares none with 

most districts of the Central Hebrides (Harris, Uist, Barra, Skye, 

Tiree, Coll and Mull) and no more than three with the remainder 

of the islands, the mainland of Argyll and West Inverness-shire. 
Strathspey shares considerably more features with the mainland 

districts of Sutherland, Caithness, Ross-shire, Nairnshire, 
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Aberdeeenshire, Perthshire and the eastern half of Inverness-shire. 
Within this area, Strathspey shares a large number of features with 
those districts lying on the eastern side of the Highlands including 
Caithness, East Sutherland, Easter Ross, the Black Isle, the 
Glenferness area of Nairnshire, the Braemar area of 
Aberdeenshire, East Perthshire and the following districts of 
Inverness-shire: Petty, Strathnairn, Strathdearn and Badenoch. 

The Glenferness area of Nairnshire shares 9 features with 
Strathspey (for which verification can be obtained). No reliable 
evidence can be found as to whether a further 5 features (eis(e), 
aid, a-bhan, burn and sios & suas) were used there, but since 
Glenferness is surrounded by districts in which these features 
were found, it is likely that most of the 5 features were found there 
also. 

Badenoch, Strathdearn and East Perthshire all share 13 out of 19 
features with Strathspey. That Badenoch and Strathdearn have so 
much in common with Strathspey might be expected due to those 
districts’ close geographical proximity, but the similarity of East 
Perthshire to Strathspey is more surprising. 

Perhaps even more surprising is the fact that the Braemar area 
of Aberdeenshire, although separated by the Cairngorm massif 
from Strathspey, shares 15 features with Strathspey. On the 
evidence available and based on the criteria of the 19 features 
considered in this paper, Braemar seems to be the district which is 
closest in dialect terms to Strathspey. 
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Vocabulary 

This short vocabulary (from English to Gaelic) is provided so that the reader can 
make comparisons between their own Gaelic vocabulary and that of Strathspey. 

The spelling (apart from that used for pronunciation purposes) is according to 
G.O.C. regulations. Where only the last vowel of a word is dropped, this will be 
indicated by the addition of an apostrophe to the Gaelic headword. Where an 
interesting pronunciation is found, an attempt has been made to represent this (in 
italics and within square brackets) following the Gaelic headword. The 
pronunciation will be indicated using Gaelic orthography, but where the sound ‘z’ 
is found this will be indicated as in English. 


A 


across adv. tarsaing 
already adv. mar thà 
always adv. an còmhnaidh /an gomhnaidh] 
anything (in negative sense only) n. nithean 
I didn’t get anything from him. Cha d'fhuair mi nithean bhuaidh’. 
armpit n. achlais 
Aviemore An Aghaidh Mhòr /An Agaidh Mhór] 
away adv. air adhart /air au 'at] 
He’s away to the hills. Tha e air adhart gu na monaidhean. 
axe (for chopping sticks) n. tuagh 


B 

baby n. paist’ 

badger n. broc /brochc] 

barking (of dog) v.n. a’ sgeamhann /a’ sgeau 'ann] 
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barn n. sabhal /sau’al/ 
beard n. feusag /fiasag] 
bee n. seillean 
bee (bumble) n. seillean-srianach /seillean-strianach] 
beginning v.n. a’ tòiseachadh /a’ tóiseach '] 
He is beginning to laugh. Tha e a’ tòiseachadh gu lachanaich. 
bird v. eun /ean] 
bite n. greim 
The dog bit me. Thug an cù greim asam. 
blackbird n. lon-dubh 
blacksmith n. gobhainn /go inn] 
blanket n. plangaid 
blizzard n. cur is cathadh /cur ‘s cau 7 
blue (of sky) adj. gorm 
boat (generic term) n. coit [cocht(e)] (The e is silent and is only added in order 
to show that the z is slender) 
Boat of Garten 1. A' Choit 
2. Coit a’ Ghartain 
bottle n. botal /bochtal] 
box n. bocas /bochcas] 
the swear-box bocas nam mionnan 
boy n. praitseach 
bracken n. fraineach 
branch n. meur /méar] 
breakfast n. an diot bheag fan diucht bheag] 
brose n. bruthais 
broth n. brot /brocht] 
bucket n. peil’ 
bucket of water peil’ bùrn (sic) 
bull n. tarbh /taru] 
bush n. preas 
juniper bush preas aiteann (sic) 
busy adv. dripeil /drichpeil] 
butterfly n. calman-dé /calman-dé] 
dealan-dè in Strathpey is associated with the appearance produced by 
whirling a burning stick around: my great-great-grandaunt, Ann Grant 
from Lurg, Abernethy, was said to have cured styes by first rubbing the 
stye with a gold ring and then whirling a lit kindler around the affected 
eye while chanting the rhyme 


“Cha till dealan-dè, cha till dealan-dè, cha till dealan-dè, tha fèidh air 
an loch.” 


button n. putan /puchtan] 
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C 


cairn n. càrn 

Carrbridge Drochaid Chàrr 

cat n. cat /cacht] 

caterpillar n. bratag /brachtag] 

cattle n. crodh /crou] 

certain adj. cinnt’ 

chaffinch n. breacan-beith’ /breachcan-beith’] 
chair a. sèithear /séar/ 

chapel n. seipeal /seichpeal] 

cheek n. lethcheann 

child n. leanabh /leanu] 

children n. cloinn (in nominative singular) 
Christmas n. Oilaig 

Merry Christmas Ollaig chridheil 
church n. eaglais 
clever adj. tapaidh /tachpaidh] 
close adj. faisg 

close to the church faisg ris an eaglais 
close! v.imp. dùin! 

Close the door! Dùin an doras! 
cloud n. neul /meòl)] 

clouds neòlan 
cold (the ailment) n. an cnatan fan grachtan] 
come v.pret. thàin(ig) /théin(ig)] 

Where do you come from? Có às a thàin(ig) thu? 
come! v.imp. trobhad! /trou ad] 

Come here! Trobhad seo! 
comfortable adj. socrach /sochcrach/ 
corncrake n. rac an arbhair /rachc an ar 'air] 
correct adj. ceart /cearst] 

COW n. bó [bó] 

cream n. cè /cé/ 

cripple adj. crùbach 

croft n. croit /creicht] 
Cromdale Crombail 

crow n. feannag 

crying (of baby) v.n. a’ rànaich 

The baby is crying. Tha am paist’ a’ rànaich. 
cup n. cup 
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curlew n. guilbearsnach 
curse n. mollachd 
cutting v.n. a’ gearradh /a’ gearr’] 
cutting the peat a’ gearradh a’ mhóin' (sic) 


D 
daisy n. dednag (form of nedinean) 
dead adj. marbh /maru/ 
dear n. |. gaol 
2. eudail /éadail/ 
die v.pret. theirig 
The man died. Theirig an duin’. 
difference n. diübhras /diù ras] 
What's the difference? Dè an diübhras? 
It doesn't matter. Chan eil e gu diübhras. 
difficult aaj. duilich 
dinner n. an díot mhór fan diucht mhor] 
dog n. cà 
One dog will not follow another dog (saying) Cha lean cú cú. 
(Two people with a bad temperament will not get on together.) 
doing v.n. a’ déanamh /a’ déanu] 
I cannot do it. Chan urrainn mi a dhéanamh. 
door n. doras /dor’s] 
dream n. bruadal 
down (with or without movement) adv. a-bhan 
He's coming down the stairs. Tha e a’ tighinn a-bhàn an staidhir. 
He's downstairs. Tha e a-bhàn an staidhir. 
He went down the road. Chaidh e a-bhàn an rathad. 
dungheap n. otrach 


E 


eagle n. iolair 

earthworm n. biastag 

earwig n. góbhlachan /gdlachan] 

eastwards adv. sios 
He went eastwards. Chaidh e sios. 

easy adj. furasta /farast '] 

eating v.n. ag ithe fag idh] 
“It eats a lot, but it will do well on little." (saying about sheep) 
"Itheas i móran ach nitheas i math air beagan." 
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| English (language) n. Beurla /Beulr’/ 


enjoy v.pret. thaitinn /thachtinn] 
Did you enjoy it? An do thaitinn e riut? 
every adj. a h-uile 
Here's to you every day. (toast) A h-uile là a chi ‘s nach fhaic. 


F 
face n. aodann 
fat adj. reamhar freau ar] 
fear n. feagal 
field n. 1. páirc 
2. achadh /ach '] 
a field of corn pàirc arbhar (sic) 
a field of potatoes achadh buntat’ 
fighting v.n. a’ sabaid 
finger n. corrag 
finished adj. 1. deis 
2. ullamh /u//aidh] 
Are you finished? Am beil thu deis? 
fire (in fireplace) n. tein' 
floor n. ùrlar 
flower n. flùr 
food n. biadh 
fool n. amadan /am ‘dan] 
“A big head on a wise man, a hen’s head on a fool." (saying) 
*Ceann mór air duin' glic ceann cearc (sic) air amadan." 
forgetting v.n. a' call cuimhn' 
I forgot about it. Chaill mi cuimhn' air. 
forgiveness n. maitheanas /ma ns] 
Forgive me. Thoir dhomh maitheanas. 
fork n. forc /forchc] 
fox n. balgair 
foxgloves n. ciochan na mnà sith' 
free (gratis) adj. an asgaidh 
frog n. cróigean 
funeral n. tiodhlacadh /tiodhlac’] 


G 


garden n.lios 
gathering (of sheep) v.n. a’ tionail /a’ teanail] 
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get v.fut. gheobh /gheo’] 
James will get it. Gheobh Seumas e. 
“The man who gets the reputation for early rising may 
oversleep.” (saying) “Am fear a gheobh ainm na moch-éirigh, faodas e 
cadal fad’.” 

ghost n. 1. bòcan /bóchcan] 
2. spiorad 

girl n. caileag 

give v.pret. thug 
What did he give you? De thug e riut? 

£0! v.imp. theirig! 
Go to the shop. Theirig chun a' bhüth. (sic) | 
Go out. Theirig a-mach. 

goat n. gobhar /gou 'ar] 

goodbye interj. slan leat /s/an leacht] 

going v.n. a” dol fa' dul] 
Everything is going to the dogs. Tha a h-uile ni a' dol gu craiceann 
nan con. 

Grantown on Spey |. A’ Bhail’ Ur (sic) 
2. Bail” nan Granndach 

grass n. feur /fear] 

graveyard n. cladh 

grey (of hair) adj. liath 


H 


hair (of head) n. falt 
hairy adj. molach /mulach] 
hammer (as used by joiner) n. òrd 
hand n. làmh //àu] 
hare n. geàrr 
hare (Arctic) n. geàrr bàn a’ mhonaidh 
hay n. saidh’ 
he pron. (emph.) eis’ 
heather n. fraoch 
here adv. an seo /an deo] 
hill n. monadh /mon 

I'm going to the hill. Tha mi a' dol ris a’ mhonadh. 
hind n. aigh 
hitting v.n. a’ bualadh /a’ bual 
hollow n. (s)lag 
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how adv. ciamar 

How are you? Ciamar a tha thu? 
hurry! v.imp. greas! 

Hurry up! Greas ort! 


I 
ice n. deigh 
in (with or without movement) adv. a-staigh 
Come in. Thig a-staigh. 
The girl is inside. Tha a' chaileag a-staigh. 
iris (water) n. seilisteir f/seil'steir] 


J 


jacket n. seacaid /seachcaid] 
joiner n. saor 
juniper n. aiteann /achteann] 


K 


Kettle n. coir” 
Kidney n. binid 
kindler (for fire) n. spitheag 
know v.(root) aithnig 
Do you know Mary? An aithnig thu Mairi? 
knowledge n. eólas feól s] 


L 


lamb n. uan 

land n. fearainn (in nominative singular) 
lapwing n. dadhracan (form of adharcan) 
late (of person) adj. fadalach /fad 'lach] 


He's always late. Tha e an cómhnaidh fadalach. 


laughing v.n.a’ lachanaich fa’ lach 'naich] 
lazy person n. leisgeadair 
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“A lazy person is slow in going to bed, but seven times 
slower in getting up." (saying) “Is leisg le leisgeadair a dhol a laigh’ 


ach seachd leisg leis éirigh.” 
learning v.n. ag ionnsachadh /ag ionnsach’] 
left adj. cli 

your left hand do làmh chlì 
lie n. breug /bréag/ 
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light n. solas /so/ s/ 
like adj. coltach 
She's like her mother. Tha i coltach ri a máthair. 
like v. (I like) Is toil leam /‘s dail lium] 
linnet (heather) n. snadag 
lip n. lip /lichp] 
lovely adj. grinn /g/ing] 
lump n. cnap /crachp] 


M 


mani n. 1. duin? 
2. fear 
maybe adv. theagamh /theagu] 


Maybe he?ll come tomorrow. Theagamh gun tig e am màireach. 


meadow n. miadan /méadan] 
mesSn. 1. bùrach 
2. brollach 
3. sos 
middle n. meadhan /méan] 
middling adj. cuibheasach /cuidh 'sach] 
Pm only middling. Chan eil mi ach cuibheasach. 
midge n. meanbhchuileag /meanachuileag] 
milk n. bainn’ 
minnow n. biorach 
missing v.n. ag ionndraig 
Pm missing Meg terribly. Tha mi ag ionndraig Meig uamhaidh. 
mist n. ceò /ceó/ 
moor n. sliabh /sliau}] 
more n. & adv. tuillidh 
morning n. madainn /madain] 
mother n. màthair /méathair] 
mountain n. monadh /mon’] 
mouse n. luch 
mouth n. beul /bèal] 
myself pron. mi-fhìn 


N 


name n. ainm 
What's your name? De an t-ainm a tha ort? 
Nethybridge Obar Neithich 
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nettle n. deanntag 

neighbour n. coimhearsnach 

nose n. srón /strón] 

NOW adv. a-nis 
Now, then. Nis mata. 
There you are now. Shin thu a-nis. 
now and again an-dràst’ ‘s a-rithist 


O 


old adj. seann /sionn] & sean 
an old man getting on in years seann-duin’ a’ streap ris a’ mhonadh 
osprey n. iolair-uisg' 
Otter n. dòbhran /dou ran] 
out (with or without movement) adv. a-mach 
The boy is outside. Tha am praitseach a-mach. 
OWI n. comhach /co 'ach] (in Rothiemurchus) 
cailleach-oidhch' (in Abernethy) 
oystercatcher n. pioghaid-mar' 


P 
pain n. pian 
peat n. móin” /móin ] 
peat bog n. blàr-món' /blàr-món `] 
peat-cutter n. tusg 
pigeon n. calman 
“You are not of my kindred.” “Chan ann dham chuideachd thu.” 
(This is what the pigeon is thought to say in Gaelic.) 
pine n. giuthas 
pine-cone n. duircean /duirchcean] 
playing v.n. a’ cluich /a' cluidh] 
plough n. crann 
pocket n. pócaid /póchcaid] 
polecat n. taghan 
porridge n. lit’ /licht’) 
potato n. buntàt’ /putat’/ 
pulpit n. pulpaid 


Q 
quarter (hour) n. cairteal /cairsteal] 
quarter to Six cairteal gu sia 
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quiet adj. sàmhach /s6 ach] 
Be quiet! Bi sàmhach! 


R 


rabbit n. rabaid 
rain n. uisg’ 
ram n. reith’ 
rascal interj. isean (said to misbehaving children) 
rat n. radan /rodan] 
ready adj. deis 
Are you ready? Am beil thu deis? 
red (of hair) adj. ruadh 
right (side) adj. 1. deas 
2. ceart /cearst] 
your right hand do làmh dheas 
ripe n. abaich 
river n. abhainn /au inn] 
robin n. brù-dhearg 
roe-deer n. earb’ 
rook n. rócan /ròchcan] 
Rothiemurchus Rat Mhurchais /Racht Mhurachais] 
rough adj. garbh /garu] 


S 


sand n. gainmheach /gain each] 
saucer n. sàsar 

saw n. sàbh /sau/ 

say! v.imp. abair! 

Say that again. Abair sin a-rithist. 
scarecrow n. bodach-ròcais /bodach-ròchcais] 
sea n. muir 
seagull (black-headed) n. stiurdag 
sermon n. searmaid 
sharp adj. geur /géar/ 
shearing (of sheep) v.n. a’ rùsgadh fa’ rùsg’) 
sheep n. caor’ 
sheep (hog) n. othaisg 

You’re a fool! Is tusa an othaisg! 
sheep (two years old) n. dianag 
sheiling n. ruigh’ 

sheilings ruigheachan 
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shop n. búth 
sitting v.n. a’ suidh’ 
Do sit! Dean suidh' 
Sky (the) n. na speuran /na spéaran] 
skylark n. uiseag 
Slab n. sleac /s/eachc/ 
slippery adj. sleamhainn /s/eau 'ainn] 
slope n. bruthaich (in nominative singular) 
smell n. fàileadh /fail’] 
the smell of porridge am fàileadh aig lit’ 
(This is a common way of expressing genitive relationships in Strathspey) 
smoke n. 1. deathach 
2. smùid 
SNOOZE n. snusag 
SNOW n. sneachd’ 
snowdrift n. cuith’ /cuidh’] 
snowfield n. cuith’ /cuidh’] 
snowman n. bodach-sneachd’ 
snipe n. gobhar-adhair /gou ar-a 'air] 
SON n. mac /machc] 
song n. òran 
sore adj. goirt /goirst] 
Sparrow n. seònaid an òtraich 
spider n. breabair-smàgach 
squirrel n. feòrag 
stag n. damh-ruadh /dau ruadh] 
stair n. staidhir 
star n. rionnag 
staying v.n. a’ fuireach 
Where are you staying? Cait am beil thu a’ fuireach? 
stick (for fire) n. bioran 
Put a stick on the fire. Cuir bioran air an tein’. 
stirk n. gamhainn /gau’inn] 
stomach n. broinn (in nominative singular) 
stream (large) n. allt 
stream (small) n. caochan 
suit (of clothes) n. deis' 
summer n. samhradh /samhr '] 
Sunday n. 1. Di-Dòmhnaich 
2. Là na Sàbaid 
Supper n. suipear /suichpear] 
SWeet (of taste) adj. milis /meilis] 
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T 
table n. bord 
tail ». eaman 
taking v.n. a’ gabhail /a go ail] 
tea n. teatha /té] 
terribly adv. 1. uamhaidh 
2. fuathasach 
I’m not terribly well. Chan eil mi uamhaidh math. 
It's terribly cold. Tha e fuathasach fuar. 
thanks n. taing 
thank YOU interj. tapadh leat /tachp ' leacht] 
there adv. an siud /an diud] 
here and there an siud ‘s an seo 
they pron. iad /aid] 
thinking v.n. a’ smuaincachadh /a’ smuaineach’) 
thrush n. smeòrach 
thistle n. cluaran 
toad n. miol-mhàgain 
toe n. òrdag 
tongue n. teangaidh (in nominative singular) 
too adv. tuillidh ‘s 
too much tuillidh ‘s a chòir 
towel n. tubhailt 
town n. bail’ 
toy n. dèideag 
tree n. craobh /craogh] 
trousers n. briogais 
truly adv. dhà-rìribh /dhá-riridh] 


U 

unwell adv. gu tinn /gu ting] 
Pm unwell. Tha mi gu tinn. 

up (with or without movement) adv. an-àird 
He came up the stairs. Thàinig e an-àird an staidhir. 
He went up the road. Chaidh e an-àird an rathad. 
He’s up the stairs. Tha e an-àird an staidhir. 


W 
wagtail (grey) n. breacan-baintighearn” /breachcan-baintighearn’] 
wagtail (pied) n. breac an t-sìl /breachc an dil] 
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wagtail (yellow) n. breacan-buidh’ /breachcan-buidh '] 
Wasp n. coinnspeach 
watching v.n. a’ coimhead /a’ coimhid] 
water n. burn 

a drink of water deoch burn (sic) 
weasel n. nios 
well adv. 1. gu math 

2. gu gast? 

Pm well. Tha mi gu math. / Tha mi gu gast’. 
went v.pret. chaidh /cha 7 

He went to town. Chaidh e gun bhail’. 
westwards adv. suas 

He went westwards. Chaidh e suas. 
wheel n. cuibhil /cuidhil/ 
when conj. dar 

when I was young dar a bha mi óg 
why adv. carson 
winter n. geamhradh /geamhr '] 
woman n. boireannach 
woodworm n. reudan 
wool (on sheep) n. clòimh /clài 
Wrong adj. tuathal 

You are wrong. Tha thu tuathal. 

What is wrong? De tha tuathal? 


Y 


yawn n. mèanan 
“The yawn flits from mouth to mouth as the little bird flits 
from branch to branch.” (saying) 
“Falbhas am mèanan bho bheul gu beul mar a dh'fhalbhas an t-eunan bho 
mheur gu meur.” 

yawning v.n. a' mèananaich 

YOU pron. (pl.) sibh /sidh] 
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From west coast of Ireland to the east of Karelia, migration in 
search of economic security has long been a way of life in 
Europe’s poorer rural communities. In a European context, 
emigration affected all classes of people, over fifty million people 
leaving Europe for overseas destinations between 1815 and 1930, 
and because conditions varied so much between neighbouring 
villages, let alone neighbouring countries, local studies have 
assumed greater importance.’ 

This paper relates to the rocky crofting island of Barra, from 
where there was a stream of emigration throughout the tenures of 
the last two native owners, both called Roderick MacNeill (1763- 
1822; 1822-1838) and the first commercial landlord, Col. John 
Gordon of Cluny (1840-1858).’ The circumstances of the Barra 
emigrants differed greatly at different points in history, and the 
actions of Col. Gordon have been especially criticised, but there 
were other examples of landlord coercion to consider along with 
other reasons for early emigration. 

Emigration from Scotland had been noted by contemporaries 
throughout the eighteenth century. During his journey around the 
Western Isles, Dr. Johnson noticed an 'epidemical fury of 
emigration'? Whilst his voyage did not extend to Barra there 
seems little reason to doubt that Barra would differ to any great 
degree, with the entire Highlands and Islands having suffered 
recent bad harvests when Johnson wrote. The Old Statistical 
Account of Scotland also displays that emigration was rife 
throughout Scotland, and the 7imes ran several editorials on the 
causes and consequences of mass emigration from Scotland. Barra 
was no exception to the general exodus.’ 

The destinations for the early settlers also provide evidence that 
Barra people had crossed the ocean. Geographical evidence is also 
found in Cape Breton, where there 1s a narrow channel known in 
Gaelic as Caolas nam Barrach, the Barraman’s Strait. McKenzie 
recorded that people from Barra started settling there. Roderick 
MacNeill himself had succeeded his grandfather as chief on Barra 
as a child, because his father had been killed in Quebec in 1759.° 
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Margaret Adam's seminal work on pre-nineteenth century 
Highland emigration identified the five most commonly held 
theories behind the emigratory waves before 1803.' These were 
the union of farms for sheep, redundancy of the population, effects 
of the “45, the influence of returning Highland soldiers, and a 
general rise in rents throughout the area." J.M. Bumsted's The 
People's Clearance agreed with some of Adam's theories, again 
stressing the impact made by war and the positive tales of 
America taken back by returning soldiers, but also stressing the 
activities of emigration agents. 

More recently, both T.M. Devine and Alex Murdoch have 
strengthened the idea that war played a vital role in Highland 
emigration, especially in the early eighteenth century, when 
communities first began to emerge with emigrants led by gentry 
and soldiers, and therefore formed the basis for a chain migration. 
Devine, in particular, has stated that whilst war facilitated 
emigration it did not in itself cause it? These authors have, 
however, made further refinements to the debate, and have made 
salient points on the subject of Highland emigration as regards the 
specific case of Barra. Murdoch has supported Bumsted in 
displaying how a desire for religious liberty was a major factor in 
certain parishes, and states that between 1763 and 1776 


Others began the Scottish Highland emigration to Canada, 
which, in these years, attracted Catholic Scottish Highlanders 
to Nova Scotia and what today is Prince Edward Island, due 
to religious toleration of Roman Catholicism adopted by the 
British after their annexation of Canada. " 


Devine has spoken of emigration of Roman Catholics from 
South Uist as being enthusiastically supported by priests who 
feared proselytism. This 'partially explains why the Roman 
Catholic islands and enclaves of the western mainland tended to 
generate more emigrants than other areas." Like later emigrations 
from Sweden and Norway, when Pietists formed communities 
overseas which led to chain emigration, it would appear that early 
Catholic emigration to Nova Scotia, caused by a desire for 
religious liberty, created a link which was used by subsequent 
generations." 

Devine has accepted Bumsted’s idea of a ‘People’s Clearance’ 
up to a point, but has argued that the theory fails to get to grips 
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with the complexities of the changing socio-economic scene in the 
Highlands, especially regarding agricultural reform. In Barra, as 
elsewhere, joint settlement holdings, Bailtean, and runrig | 
agriculture, were being replaced by crofts, and that 


To a significant extent, therefore, the Highland emigrations of 
the eighteenth century were reactions to those radical 
economic and social changes. The emigration parties | 
attempted to preserve in the New World that which was being | 
destroyed in the old...” 


In her study of Glengarry County, Marianne McLean has 
suggested that those who emigrated “registered a radical protest 
against the impact of economic transformation in the Highlands.’ 

It would appear from the evidence that the effects of war did 
play a part in the origins of large scale emigration from Barra. A.J. 
MacKenzie's History of Christmas Island Parish records how 
Barra natives began to settle that area of Nova Scotia after a group 
of three Barra soldiers, Donald Og MacNeill, Donald MacNeill 
and Finlay Glas MacKenzie had encountered the place after the 
capture of Louisburg in 1758 and took home enthusiastic reports 
about it. These can perhaps be linked with the returning soldiers 
mentioned by Dr. John Walker in the late 1760s. He wrote that 
"from the island of Barra thirty one men were sent to the late war, 
which all died, or were killed, except six who have returned.” 
Furthermore, D.J. Rankine's History of the County of Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia tells of a number of Barra Catholics — soldiers and 
fishermen — who settled in Antigonish in the 1780s." 

As highlighted by Alex Murdoch, Nova Scotia and St. Johns 
became attractive centres for Roman Catholic migrants from 
Scotland, and the issue of religion is far more important in Barra 
and neighbouring South Uist than in the other Hebrides, as both 
contain a strong Catholic majority." 

MacQueen's 1794 account states that in Barra there were only 
eighty Protestants out of a population of 1,604, but the laird 
MacNeill had embraced Protestantism, leading to discontent 
amongst the people. Two hundred people left to go to St. Johns, 
‘being inveigled thither by a Mr. F. upon promises of the 
undisturbed profession of their religion." Gordon Donaldson has 
further described how no fewer than eight hundred settled in 1802 
with their priests Augustine and Alexander MacDonald at Arisaig, 
Nova Scotia.” Whilst, therefore, the Barra Catholics did not suffer 
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as much as their co-religionists on South Uist under Lord 
Boisdale, some clearly took the opportunity to start afresh in a 
place not subject to anti-Catholic penal laws.” 

This also sets out the role played by emigration agents. Edward 
MacQueen seemed to suggest that the people had to be persuaded 
to go to St. Johns by the agent, Fraser. Fraser subsequently 
returned to Scotland, leaving the newly arrived Barra people to 
fend for themselves and in a ‘deplorable situation. If the 
inhabitants of the different places in which they landed had not 
exerted themselves for their relief, many of them must have 
perished.’” 

The seemingly baseless promises of emigration agents must 
also have contributed to people leaving Barra for reasons other 
than the desire for religious liberty. Whilst conditions of 
overcrowding were not as acute as they would become, the 
subsistence economy was nonetheless precarious. Crévecoeur's 
‘Andrew the Hebridean’, a fictional character designed to promote 
the ideals of the American Dream, that anyone could succeed with 
hard work, was presented as a Barraman. Presumably based on a 
person, or people, in Crévecoeur’s acquaintance, the tale of 
Andrew can be instructive. Guessing from its position on the map 
that Barra was an inhospitable land, Andrew the Hebridean was 
asked about the quality of the soil. ‘Bad enough’, he replied, 


we have no trees such as you see here, no wheat, no kine, no 
apples...it is cold, the land is thin and there were too many of 
us, which is the reason that some of us are come to seek our 
fortune.’ ^ 


The fact that many left Barra in the 1780s to work in David 
Dale’s cotton factory in New Lanark, but returned soon after, and 
that many more prepared to emigrate, but decided against it, 
suggests that Barra was a place in which it was difficult to make a 
good living. Yet at the same time it was somewhere which 
permitted a higher standard for the natives than some of the 
alternatives. It is likely that agricultural reform was just beginning 
in the 1780s, with MacNeill adopting improved methods of 
raising crops and rearing cattle, but that the social dislocation 
caused by the break up of bailtean did not take hold until the turn 
of the century.” 

In spite of individual tales of oppression, such as Hector mac 
Sheumais MacNeill, the laird’s actions in resettling those whose 
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plans to leave the island had failed do not point, as yet, to a society 
in turmoil.” Rev. John Lane Buchanan wrote that, “Mr. MacNeill 
(the Laird) has no tacksmen, except a few of his own relations, 
who are too gentle and generous to abuse the confidence placed in 
them by their chief by trampling on a poor but kindred people.” 
Buchanan was not known for sparing oppressive landlords, and 
whilst these ‘relatives’ do appear to have been tacksmen in all but 
name, there is no evidence to suggest they instigated emigration 
from Barra. It is possible that MacNeill used the opportunity of 
those returning from the Lowlands to resettle them on coastal 
plots, to his own advantage, and yet also appear as a benefactor. 
The suggestion that he ‘enticed’ Hector MacNeill back from 
Glasgow also hints at a desire to have manpower around for kelp 
harvesting. 

MacQueen’s bold assertion in 1794 that ‘the spirit for 
emigration is now happily suppressed’ was, of course, proved 
incorrect, but it is suggestive of a slowing down in the demand for 
emigration until crofting spread throughout the whole island and 
precipitated the kind of socio-economic change purported by 
Devine. 

Whilst social structure based on bonds of kinship had long since 
disappeared from the rest of Western Europe, the clan system — 
based on bonds of kinship and mutual obligation — lived on in 
many Highland parishes until the mid Eighteenth Century. After 
Culloden, London took the opportunity to integrate Scottish Gaels 
into mainstream British society, not only through legislation such 
as the disarming act, the prohibition of Highland dress and the 
abolition of heritable jurisdiction, but also through major 
agricultural reorganisation. It could be said that crofting helped to 
accelerate a process of change which had been under way for 
some time. 

The advent of wool and kelp as a challenge to the traditional 
black cattle economy of the Highlands inevitably meant agrarian 
change as lairds — now more concerned with keeping up 
appearances at the courts of London or Paris — strove to maximise 
profits. ‘It was in the course of subsequent changes’, according to 
Hunter, ‘that crofting, as we know it on the North Western 
seaboard and Hebrides, came into existence.’ 

Crofters held and worked a small patch of land, usually held 
directly from the landowner. Richards wrote that ‘Crofting 
occupied a half-way house between the status of an independent 
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peasantry and that of a totally dispossessed proletariat.'^ 
Generally speaking, an ancillary occupation — fishing or kelping 
on Barra — was needed to make crofting viable. 

Agrarian reform in Barra is recorded by Edward MacQueen in 
1794: “Agriculture here has almost invariably been the same since 
time immemorial, till within these last few years, when Mr. 
MacNeill the proprietor, returned from visiting foreign countries, 
has begun to use the method used in the low countries." Dr. 
Johnson also observed this and analysed the changes taking place 
in the western Highlands, stating that ‘The Chiefs, divested of 
their prerogatives [re. the right of hereditary jurisdiction] 
inevitably turned their thoughts to the improvement of their 
revenues, and expect more rent, as they have less homage." 

The ‘Mr. MacNeill’ to whom MacQueen refers was Col. 
Roderick MacNeill, who is documented as being more of a 
traditional chief to his people than a commercial proprietor. 
Whilst he developed kelp through financial necessity, he also 
expresses feelings of kinship with his people." The smallholders 
of Barra, as in the rest of the Outer Hebrides, based their 
agriculture on the runrig system, where arable land was held in 
common by tenants of the township, casting lots every so often for 
the assignation of various shares. Whilst this led to a great sense 
of community, the runrig system had several drawbacks, with lack 
of enclosures leading to straying livestock, weeds, difficulty of 
rotation and the need to tramp through neighbouring plots to reach 
one's own. 

It cannot be said when exactly runrig ceased on Barra, but Col. 
MacNeill wrote in 1818 that “it seems to me desirable, that all lay 
grounds, and as much as possible of the ground for labouring were 
divided, in large portions, so as to encourage the clearing of 
stones, enclosures ete.’ Moreover, the following extract from the 
evidence of the Napier Commission, and the chief witness of the 
Barra crofters, Michael Buchanan of Borve, states that runrig was 
still used in Buchanan's grandfather's time. 'My forefathers had 
the same land for fifty years. During the runrig system my 
grandfather had a great part of the present croft.’** Buchanan was 
born in 1843 so it is fair to assume that runrig was still used in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. 

Therefore, whilst the transition from clan chief to commercial 
proprietor cannot be said to have taken place on Barra until after 
1822 when Col. MacNeill was succeeded by the more 
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commercially minded General MacNeill, agrarian change had 
begun much sooner and it was, by the turn of the century, a 
crofting community. 

Kelp, in Barra as in other crofting communities, became a major 
source of income for the proprietors in the early nineteenth 
century. Whilst subsistence was the major preoccupation of the 
Barra crofters, it was often necessary to combine crofting with 
another occupation, at first fishing and then kelping, in order to 
meet increasing rents. Hunter has blamed proprietors for keeping 
rents high even when they were enjoying prosperity from kelp.? 
Whether or not they were able to reduce rents, the crofters became 
less able to pay and arrears rose. The need to pay in kind forced 
the crofters to spend even more time kelping for the landlord’s 
profit. 

The nature of the land in Barra, as with other places in the 
western Highlands meant that the prosperous mixed farms of the 
rest of Scotland could not be established there. Crofting was to a 
large extent a recognition of the limitations of the land’s 
resources, and it was common for the ‘Improvers’ to stress the rich 
bounty provided by the sea (i.e. fish and kelp) in contrast with the 
barren earth. Michael Buchanan told the Napier Commission that 
‘fishing as a whole time occupation was not practicable, but it was 
a great help when combined with the land.” As early as 1549, 
Donald Munro, the High Dean of the Isles, had recognised that 
"Barray abounds in all kinds of keilling (codfish), ling, and all 
uther quhyte fish. There is no more profitable sands for cockills in 
all the world."" Martin Martin (1695) and MacQueen (1794) both 
refer to the great quantities of cod and ling.” 

Although agriculture remained the primary interest until 1815, 
the proceeds from farming were often not sufficient to meet the 
increased rents, often leading to an increased dependency on 
alternative sources of income. Many North West fishermen were 
concerned with the catching and curing of herring, not so on 
Barra. The Barra fishermen used line fishing in pursuit of the 
bigger fish, especially cod and ling. 

Barra's fishermen held an advantage in that the fish they caught 
were cured by drying, which was carried out by their families. 
This enabled them to take their product direct to a main market, 
such as Glasgow. The money received there helped them maintain 
their independence. Other communities, such as East Lewis, were 
more subject to the control of merchants and tacksmen. These 
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merchants would provide boats and gear, but would of course also 
take the whole catch at a pre-arranged price. 

Whilst the traditional methods of catching fish were maintained 
by the Barra fishermen until the start of the twentieth century, 
providing a regular, if limited, source of income, it also limited the 
people, and Gray has stressed this point. 


It implicated the fishermen more deeply than herring fishing, 
it was a necessary and unvarying part of their livelihood for 
men with tiny holdings of land; the whole life of the township, 
which served also as a fishing base, was keyed to the needs of 
fishing. Conditions remained severe and there was little hope 
of alleviation or increase as long as traditional methods were 
accepted.” 


By the 1760s the Hebridean lairds had established the 
manufacture of kelp on their lands, and it began for the first time 
on Barra in 1763." Two decades later there began a concerted 
effort to develop it as an alternative source to fishing." The 1790s 
saw the value of kelp reach unprecedented levels as the 
Napoleonic Wars restricted the supply of cheaper Spanish barilla, 
kelp's main rival as a source of industrial alkali." 

With the increase in demand, landowners stepped up 
production. With very low outlay costs, all that was required was 
labour — unskilled but extremely arduous. The kelpers soon 
became wage labourers whose earnings did not rise in proportion 
to the value of the product. Agricultural reorganisation followed 
throughout the islands, the traditional runrig system was 
abandoned and replaced by separate smallholdings held by 
crofters. Hunter asserted that the crofting system was created as an 
adjunct to the kelp industry, and that 


as fishermen, and still more as kelpers, crofters were of vital 
importance to their landlords. And as was demonstrated by 
the passing of the 1803 Passenger Vessel Act, Highland 
proprietors were prepared to go to almost any lengths to retain 
their tenantries on their land.” 


Barra was in many ways an island ideally suited to kelp 
production, with its indented shores and relatively tranquil waters. 
In 1794, Col. MacNeill of Barra was paying £2.12.6 per ton of 
kelp from his people, which MacQueen believed to be the “highest 
manufacturing price in the Highlands." Whilst Barrafolk may 
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have been paid more than their counterparts elsewhere, given that 
MacNeill had two hundred tons of kelp which fetched the “best 
price of any that is sent from any part of the Highlands” leaving 
Castlebay every year for Leith and Liverpool, he still had | 
considerable scope for profit." J.P. Day recorded the average | 
payment to kelpers as being £2.5.0 per ton. At times when kelp | 
was being sold for £16 to £22 per ton a huge profit was to be 
made, even after freightage.^* | 

The importance of kelp to Barra and to Col. MacNeill is shown | 
by the fact that MacNeill spent a lot of his time in Liverpool, to | 
where much of his kelp was shipped. Lairds of estates on the 
western seaboard had no desire to lose out on the opportunity | 
simply because their tenantry and workforce wanted to head off 
across the Atlantic. In his *Observations', Selkirk wrote that the 
main opposition to his emigration schemes came from kelping 
landlords, and that ‘among them we will find a zeal almost 
approaching to fury when any thing threatens to interfere with this 
interest. "^ 

The committee of the Highland Society of Edinburgh, a | 
landlord dominated body, met in 1802 and produced three reports | 
regarding the evils of emigration, inevitably reflecting the 
interests of the landlords. Lord Advocate Charles Hope drew up a 
bill which became law in June 1803 as the Passenger Vessel Act. 
By more than doubling the cost of passage from North West 
Scotland to Nova Scotia, the Act succeeded in reducing 
emigration to a mere trickle. Although it has to be pointed out that 
Lord Selkirk had an axe to grind, having profited from shipping 
Highlanders to his Red River settlement in Canada, he was 
probably not being over cynical in doubting the motives of the 
proprietors. 


These regulations are so far from being absolutely necessary 
that it is difficult to see what purpose they achieve, except the 
enhanced cost of passage... some may be inclined to doubt 
whether the society was moved primarily by humanity.* 


Most peasant farmers in the North West had little option but to 
occupy their small crofts and help with kelp production. The 
period thereafter is marked by an ever rising population, with 
Barra's population rising by 8496 between 1755 and 1811, and an 
increasing dependency on the potato, and these two phenomena 
were to have serious consequences later.” Barra's population had 
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risen from 1,604 in 1791 to 2,303 in 1811, and having been denied 
the option of emigrating to relieve pressure on the land the people 
moved quickly towards their ‘Malthusian Ceiling’. Later, Devine 
was able to point to ‘a clear correlation in 1846 between areas 
experiencing difficulty and the former kelping areas such as 
Barra, Tiree and South Uist.'? 

Kelp prices were to plummet even more quickly than they had 
risen, leaving the problem of maintaining, often on a falling rental, 
a population which had outgrown the capacity of the land to 
support it. After reaching a maximum of £200 per ton, the price of 
kelp began to fall in 1811. The Napoleonic Wars ended in 1815 as 
did the prohibitive duties on competitive goods. Salt tax was also 
reduced, and was totally abolished in 1825. Proprietors had not 
seen that the kelp boom was a wartime phenomenon, and some 
had obtained large loans on the assumption that the boom was 
indefinite. 

All Highland estates suffered difficulty during the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century, but in places like Barra, where 
the economy had been based on kelp, the problems were 
especially severe. Along with his neighbours MacKenzie of 
Seaforth, MacLeod of Harris, Clanranald (South Uist and 
Benbecula) and MacLeod of Raasay, it was during this period that 
the MacNeill of Barra began to suffer terminal financial 
difficulties. 

Col. MacNeill died in 1822, having apparently resisted the onset 
of sheep farming, and was succeeded by his son Roderick.” With 
the price of kelp in freefall, Roderick MacNeill was presented 
with an estate in a precarious financial position. In the first of his 
existing letters, Roderick (General) MacNeill stated that *...no 
man aware of the (to me) ruinous nature of the deeds executed by 
my late father could conscientiously advise me to submit to them. 
With reference to his enormous debt and actual income they were, 
to say the least, absurd." 

There was of course a knock-on effect to MacNeill’s tenants 
when kelp failed. John MacCulloch noted that in the case of the 
fisheries, they had been ‘productive of advantages to the 
proprietors and consequently to the country." His rationale was 
that the land’s value increased, a major benefit of the crofting 
system, and that previously unletable land by the sea shore had 
been rented out. He added that ‘rents have thus been obtained for 
farms of a division so minute as to nearly be unable to pay 
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anything from their surplus revenue.’ This was also true of the 
kelp industry. Kelping could lead to bad livestock, subdivision, 
and general poverty because the landowners, in an attempt to 
increase the labour force, took subdivision to such extremes as to 
foster overpopulation. MacCulloch further suggested that 
‘changes required for the improvement of the land are such that 
cannot occur under the present state of the population. 

Because kelping had not been totally abandoned on Barra, 
wages were usually credited against the amount of work owed to 
the landlord, ensuring that the Barra crofters seldom received 
cash. If the crofting community grew out of a desire on the part of 
the landlords to maximise profits from fishing and kelp, the 
collapse of the kelp market left them with an unwanted burden, 
crofting families occupying land for which they could not pay 
rent. The excess of poor tenants meant that proprietors were 
unable to instigate the profitable large sheep farms seen on the 
mainland. This led to a desire in many cases to rid the tenants from 
the land. General MacNeill, like so many of his colleagues, was 
faced with what has been called a ‘redundant population.'? It was 
this population which increased Malthusian pressure on the land 
and eventually led to emigration on a much larger scale than in the 
eighteenth century. MacNeill faced the risk of having a destitute 
population on his land for whom he bore responsibility. Although 
General MacNeill said that his ‘anxious wish is to make the 
people industrious and comfortable', he failed on both counts. 

All attempts to make Barra viable failed, and on the Ist 
February 1826, all parties on Col. MacNeill's 1820 Deed of 
Settlement were informed of the sequestration of the estate. 
Trustees took over the administration of the island but things did 
not improve between 1826 and 1836, when MacNeill was 
declared officially bankrupt. In the first half of the nineteenth 
century a great many of the landowning families in the Highlands 
had to sell up their hereditary lands. Joseph Mitchell wrote in 1883 
that ‘I have seen nearly two-thirds of the estates in the Highlands 
in my life change hands." The huge Clanranald estate, for 
example, had been sold by 1838, and Walter Campbell lost Islay 
after going bankrupt in 1848. The Seaforth MacKenzie lands in 
Lewis, Kintail and Glenshiel had almost entirely passed out of 
their hands by 1844. It was against this background that the 
MacNeills of Barra had to relinquish their birthright." 
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In all these cases the sales were forced because financial ruin 
had already overtaken the families, or because it had become 
inevitable. Several theories have been advanced as to why the 
Highland landlords should suffer such exceptional difficulties. 
There are some examples of simple over-indulgence and in other 
cases overspending was caused by fruitless attempts to improve 
the estates." 

Symbolic of the desperation on Barra was the attempt to build 
an alkali works at Northbay between 1830 and 1833, when in spite 
of kelp's irrevocable decline, MacNeill thought it could be made 
profitable if it was processed on the spot.” He was, apparently, 
fooled into thinking the works were a viable option by 'a 
pretended chemist and chimerical person from Glasgow. To 
raise the cost of building it he divided all the crofts in Barra in 
two, charging the same now for a half croft as he had for a full 
one, thereby doubling his rental. This subdivision plan failed, as 
did the chemical works, leaving MacNeill bankrupt and the 
inflated population of Barra dispirited and without the means to 
pay high rents. 

Not surprisingly, the ‘redundant population’ left on Barra after 
the decline of kelp soon turned once more to emigration as a 
means of relieving their suffering. Nothing was done now to 
prevent emigration, and in 1827 the restrictions of the Passenger 
Vessel Act were lifted. Realising the imminent need to support 
their people, some lairds knew that it would be cheaper in the long 
term to pay for some of their tenants to go to Canada.” 

In one of Col. MacNeill’s letters to Rev. Angus MacDonald, it 
appears that the spirit of emigration had been revived as early as 
1816. ‘Reports come to me of late of a spirit of emigration coming 
from your parish: but having had no hint from you on the matter | 
paid no attention to the subject. Matters, however, are now so far 
settled, a considerable number having signed with a Mr. Fraser. It 
is no doubt distressing to my feelings, that people to whom I am 
so attached, should leave me: but if it was for their good, I should 
regret it the less.'?^ 382 people arrived from Barra at Sydney in 
Cape Breton on board two ships, the William Tell and the Hope. 
The fact that they paid eight guineas for each adult and six for 
each child suggests that they must have had to sell everything they 
had in order to pay the emigration agents.^ 

The Mr. Fraser referred to by MacNeill was an emigration 
agent, who was active at this time in securing passengers to 
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America, often using groundless promises. When MacNeill wrote 
a year later that ‘the loss of so many decent men is to be much 
regretted’ he is the last proprietor of Barra to express such 
sentiment.? The successor, Roderick, wrote angrily in 1825 that 
the kelpers — 1n fact already working much as serfs — were not 
providing profits. ‘I think it is only fair to tell you candidly that 
the conduct and tone of the good people of Barra who every day’s 
experience tells me cannot be depended on, from their fickleness, 
idleness and bare-faced prejudice...’ He believed that if Barrafolk 
wished to emigrate he could simply replace them with better 
workers. The third point in an angry three point declaration to be 
read out at Mass stated '... to those who wish to emigrate I 
sincerely wish them well through it, and assure all those who have 
signed and repented that their repentance comes too late — so help 
me God they shall go, at all events off my property, man, woman, 
and child.’ Clearly, General MacNeill would not allow those 
who had changed their minds to stay, and in another letter he made 
it perfectly clear that the people of Barra meant nothing to him, 
and that the ‘only aggrieved person in the island is the 
proprietor.“ 

Although precise records are hard to find for this period, the 
figures in the New Statistical Account tell their own story. The 
populations for 1811, 1821, and 1831 were 1,969 , 2,303 , and 
2,097: a large percentage increase during the kelp boom and a 
similar loss after the collapse. Rev. Nicolson added to the bare 
figures. ‘The increase in population would have been very great, 
had not emigration to Cape Briton [sic.] carried off a great many 
every year. In some years, several hundreds left those places.’ 

Nevertheless, letters at the Scots College in Rome addressed to 
the Rector, Fr. Angus MacDonald, Barra’s Parish Priest until 
1825, tell a somewhat different story, and by the end of the 1820s 
those remaining on the island were too impoverished to consider 
emigration.” Hugh MacNeill of Vatersay — General MacNeill 's 
cousin — wrote to Fr. Angus in 1827, saying that ‘Those emigrants 
who signed with Col. Fraser have been sadly disappointed as he 
was unable to send them off to America and I am told that the poor 
wretches are going about from place to place in search of some 
place to rest themselves in.’” Fr. Neil MacDonald (Fr. Angus’s 
successor on Barra) also referred to this the following July, saying 
that people had given all their money to emigration agents and had 
been let down too late in the season to commence sowing seeds. 
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‘The consequence is that people were actually starving, fainting 
away in different parts of the island. Had it not been for the 
cockles on Tra Mhore there would have been hundreds dead that 
day on Barra.”' Land hunger was very acute on Barra, and this 
may suggest why General MacNeill was reluctant to let his tenants 
return. However, in 1828 there was virtually no emigration from 
Barra.” By January 1830, Fr. Neil was able to report that ‘there is 
no incitement for emigration just now’, as all the agents were 
either in prison or bankrupt.” With General MacNeill unable to 
fund emigration schemes, as well as bringing new Protestant 
tenants from North Uist and Tiree it is not surprising that ‘the 
poverty of the people 1s beyond description... the whole country is 
threatened with privation.’ 

The falling population during this period, therefore, suggests 
that when the slump in kelp began to cause poverty, many 
Barrafolk resorted to migration within Scotland as a means of 
easing their suffering. Others were displaced to different parts of 
the parish.” Levels of migration within any one country are, 
however, almost impossible to ascertain. Therefore, whilst it has 
often been portrayed that it was Col. Gordon of Cluny who ended 
the system of clan loyalty on Barra, it 1s perhaps more realistic to 
see the turning point as 1822 and the succession of Col. Roderick 
MacNeill, a chief who showed scant regard for the welfare of his 
people. Certainly, all the evidence seems to be at odds with 
Carmichael’s claim that ‘General MacNeill was adored by his 
people, who, with the fidelity of their race, ruined themselves in 
attempting to save him from ruin.” By 1897, Charles Fraser 
Mackintosh was able to state that ‘(MacNeill) was, however, 
singularly kind to his people, and his and his family’s name are 
held in reverend respect to this day”” 

However, emigration from Barra clearly slowed at this time, 
with an absence of anyone to fund it. It is this aspect of life on 
Barra which changed dramatically after the parish passed out of 
the Clan MacNeill’s hands, and the fact that General MacNeill is 
not remembered with more disdain owes more to his successor’s 
actions than his sense of kinship.” 

His exploits in Sutherland have made Patrick Sellar perhaps the 
most infamous figure of the Highland Clearances period. It is Col. 
John Gordon of Cluny, however, who is remembered with the 
most contempt in the Western Isles.” The transformation of Barra 
from what John Lorne Campbell described, somewhat 
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romantically, as ‘a happy society based on the system of 
combined autocracy and the communism of the clan system. ™® to 
a commercialised estate, owned by absentees and run by Lowland 
factors, had begun under General MacNeill. After his bankruptcy, 
Barra was put on the market to outsiders. 

The /nverness Courier recorded in March 1840 that “The estate 
of Barra was exposed to sale at the upset price of £36,000 and 
knocked down to Mr. James Menzies at £42,500." Later in the 
year, Menzies had sold on the estate, the Courier reporting in 
December that on “Wednesday week the estate of Barra, in 
Inverness-shire, was put up for sale at Paxton's coffee house, at 
£36,500. After various biddings the estate was knocked down to 
Col. Gordon of Cluny for the sum of £38,050.'* Gordon owned 
Cluny castle in Aberdeenshire, was a millionaire financier and 
indeed was reckoned to be the richest commoner in Scotland. In 
many ways he was typical of the new breed of Highland 
landowner. 

Asked by the 1841 Select Committee whether the coming of 
Col. Gordon would improve the condition of the crofters, Mr. 
Bowie replied that it would *most unquestionably, 1f Col. Gordon 
applies his means in the way I should recommend, in assisting 
people to emigrate; but the population of Barra, in particular, is so 
overgrown that I doubt whether he can find employment for all.” 
He believed that the islanders would have a much brighter 
prospect ahead of them than the one they had endured under the 
Trustees." Mr. Graham told of the *wretched' condition of the 
Barra crofters, and stressed the need for a more extensive 
emigration from the island, stating that 


There is no indisposition to emigrate, but to the contrary. 
Emigration has taken place lately, both in Barra and South 
Uist... but the scale was not sufficiently extensive, as the 
births are generally much greater than the deaths." 


After a decade of Gordon's proprietorship — he was never to 
visit the island — Barra’s population was to be less ‘overgrown’. 
Twenty per cent depopulation between 1841 and 1851 is a mere 
statistic, however, and whilst it shows the scale of emigration 
from the island during the famine years it does not demonstrate 
the violence of the forced emigration which have made Gordon 
such a reviled figure. Nevertheless, the thinking of the Select 
Committee demonstrates a mindset which would persist amongst 
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those who decided policy on the ‘Highland problem.’ Emigration, 
they believed, was the best solution. In carrying out a policy of 
forced emigration, Gordon of Cluny would be able to defend his 
actions on the basis that he was in tune with contemporary 
economic thinking, especially after the famine endured by the 
Highlands and Islands in the mid to late 1840s demonstrated to 
everyone the dangers of over-population and under-employment. 

When asked by Lochiel of the Napier Commission whether he 
believed the failure of kelp to be the primary factor behind the 
islander’s poverty, Michael Buchanan of Borve — a crofter/ 
fisherman — replied that it was not. ‘I attribute it to the following 
reasons,’ he said, ‘to the famine that followed the failure of the 
potato crop, coupled with the doings of the factors.’* 

When the devastating Phythophthora Infestans reached Ireland 
in August 1845, the potato was the staple food of well over half 
the people, and with the lack of aid from London, famine became 
inevitable. If anything the people of Barra were even more 
dependent, McDonald’s 1811 report stating that 4/5 of a crofter’s 
diet was made up of potato." Having survived the 1845 wave of 
the blight which hit the lowlands, the Highlands succumbed the 
following year, and by August 26th the /nverness Courier was 
able to report that ‘the disastrous failure of the potato crop in the 
Highlands as well as in Ireland is now realised.’*’ 

The chief threat for the islanders, however, is that there would 
be a series of disastrous failures, and this proved to be the case for 
a whole decade afterwards.™ As early as October 28th 1846, it was 
clear that the most extensive relief was necessary in the 
Hebrides.” 

Devine has identified four factors contributing to the welfare of 
the Highlanders during the famine years: the price of cattle, the 
state of the fisheries, market for temporary migrants, and the 
attitude of the landlords. The attitude of John Gordon of Cluny 
will be discussed below, but the first three criteria already have the 
Barra crofters at a disadvantage. Many of them had been stripped 
of their cattle to pay for relief meal, and even fishing could not be 
carried out all year because of the poor weather and state of the 
crofter-fishermen’s boats. Nicolson’s report for the New 
Statistical Account states that kelping had dragged on on Barra, 
and ‘all hands are employed for eight to nine weeks in the summer 
producing kelp.’ This hindered temporary migration and was of 
no help to the crofters.” 
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In February 1847, the existing relief bodies — the Free Church 
Destitution Committee and organisations based in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh — merged under government pressure to form the 
“Central Board for the Management of Highland Relief"! The 
civil servant overseeing the government’s relief effort was Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, who in spite of having the title “Assistant 
Secretary to the Treasury” was in reality the permanent head of 
the Treasury. All money spent on famine relief required treasury 
sanction and Trevelyan made sure it was carefully monitored. 
Sir Edward Pine Coffin had been Trevelyan’s commissary at 
Limerick overseeing the distribution of corn during the first year 
of the Irish famine. From winter 1846 until August 1847, Coffin 
monitored the meal depots at Portree and Tobermory, as well as 
the activities of the Highland landowners regarding their 
tenants. 

The destitution caused by the famine on Barra was huge. 
Coffin’s letter to Trevelyan stated that Barra, along with Tiree and 
South Uist, were the most needy areas.” At home, the Barra 
crofters were reduced to gathering shellfish for food, as they had 
done in the scarce years of 1836-37. The Sheriff Substitute of 
Long Island described the suffering in December 1846, ‘Large 
numbers of the population are on the eve of starving, especially in 
South Uist and Barra. One third of the population were destitute 
of all food except shellfish, and of these the supply was scanty. In 
Barra there have been two deaths of absolute starvation.’ In direct 
contrast to Ireland, the Barra deaths were the only two in the 
whole famine period in the Highlands to be described as ‘an 
immediate result of lack of food.’” 

The new class of landlord which had taken over the Highlands 
and Islands were businessmen, first and foremost, and did not 
have the filial bonds of some clan chiefs. It could be said in Col. 
Gordon’s defence that he had no bonds with his tenants, appealing 
to the contemporary economic theory that charity would corrupt. 
Gordon was one of only two of the twelve major landowners in 
the Highlands to receive heavy censure from the Government. Sir 
Edward Pine Coffin had outlined that the Highland proprietors 
still had a moral duty to ensure their people survived the crisis. 
‘Iam in hopes that no Highland proprietor will be found wanting 
in the discharge of an obligation, which I found all with whom I 
have communicated ready to acknowledge." Ten weeks later, 
however, Coffin was forced to inform Trevelyan that it would be 
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wrong to “suppose that all the proprietors were yet doing what we 
consider to be their duty.'? Again, this was a claim made against 
many landlords in Ireland at this time.” 

The letters of Captain Pole, who was sent to the Cluny estate by 
Coffin, state that Col. Gordon had started public works building 
roads in summer 1846, but that the workers had been dismissed 
after the famine had begun. Furthermore, the owner only provided 
900 bolls of meal after being told by the factor that 9,000 would 
be needed to stave off widespread destitution. Pole found that 
Barra people were surviving on a diet of seed-corn and shellfish, 
and that typhoid, cholera and dysentery were rife on the island.” 

Coffin objected to the fact that the estate suffering the “greatest 
wretchedness and privation’ during the famine was owned by the 
richest commoner in Scotland. The Sheriff Substitute of Long 
Island echoes this in his letter to the Lord Advocate the following 
month where he stated that ‘it exhibits a case, I fear, which is 
beyond the reach of human laws. And this man is one of the 
wealthiest individuals in Scotland.’* A letter from Coffin to 
Gordon had spelt out in no uncertain terms that parliament would 
hold the owner responsible for the ‘sufferers’ on his estate.” By 
June, therefore, it appears that Gordon had re-established the road 
works and provided more meal than he originally intended.™ 

Even taking this into account, and bolstered by meal given by 
the Central Board, the relief given on Barra was not nearly enough 
to prevent almost universal distress. Norman MacLeod, a Church 
of Scotland minister familiar with the western Highlands and an 
important figure in the establishment of the Glasgow section of 
the Relief Board. gave this harrowing account. 


The scene of wretchedness which we witnessed as we entered 
the estate of Col. Gordon was deplorable, nay heart rending. 
On the beach the whole population of the country seemed to 
be met, gathering the precious cockles...I never witnessed 
such countenances — starvation on many faces — the children 
with their melancholy looks, big looking knees, shrivelled 
legs, hollow eyes, swollen like bellies. God help them, I never 
did witness such wretchedness."' 


Coffin had stated that the landowners had an obligation to assist 
their tenantry. In many cases the landowners, whilst well 
intentioned, simply lacked the necessary resources to assist. 
Following the example of Ireland, where meal depots were 
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established by the government at Cork and Limerick, depots at 
Portree and Tobermory gave out grain, but at an increasing price 
as market forces still applied." Even then, grain was only to be 
handed out when the harvest supplies had been exhausted. The 
Drainage Act allowed for loans to be given to improve estates and 
provide employment but Col. Gordon does not appear to have 
used it. 

Col. Gordon’s claim that between 1839 and 1848 he had derived 
£37,403 from his Hebridean estates in rental but had paid out 
£26,983 ‘for the improvement of his people’ does suggest that an 
effort was made by the proprietor to alleviate suffering.'” 
Furthermore, in spite of neglect in the winter of 1846, it appears 
that he had started showing concern thereafter. Edward Coffin 
was forced to admit that ‘he has... done more for their benefit than 
many of the proprietors who have received credit for their 
exertions. These exertions certainly remove him out of the class of 
proprietor showing utter neglect for his people.''* 

Nevertheless, given the appalling conditions on the Cluny 
estates it is perhaps not surprising that there are many accounts of 
the Barra destitute seeking relief on the mainland at this time. 
December 1850 saw a number of Barra families arrive in 
Edinburgh *in a state of starvation." At a council chamber meeting 
that week, a Mr. Ross told that “no fewer than a hundred and thirty 
two families, deprived of their crofts, were in a state of total 
destitution’ on the island.' Two months later, some sixty one 
Barra folk arrived in Inverness, sitting down in front of the town 
hall until they were dealt with. *Failure of the potato crop, and a 
falling off in fishing”, wrote the /nverness Courier, “has reduced 
them to complete destitution.' ^^ 

Barra people, as has been seen, had long been emigrating to 
America to escape poverty and relieve pressure on the land. So 
far, though, they had avoided the violent eviction and coerced 
emigration inflicted on Gaels in certain mainland parishes in the 
last three decades. Col. Gordon is remembered with such notoriety 
because he brought this policy of wholesale emigration and brutal 
evictions to Barra.” Furthermore, the prescient comments of John 
Bowie in 1841 back up Devine's hypothesis that conditions were 
worse on Barra than North Uist during the famine because many 
had left the latter in 1838 and 1842 in a systematic programme of 
clearance and assisted emigration. The /nverness Courier stated 
in 1842 that it gave *unqualified censure to the manner in which 
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whole districts had been hastily cleared and turned into sheep 
walks, but does not think that emigration can be avoided. ''^ 

Eventually, Col. Gordon ‘helped’ three thousand of his tenants 
emigrate from Barra and South Uist, usually combined with 
eviction or other coercion. No scholar denies that Gordon's 
infany stems from his enforced evictions of his destitute 
population. The Barra poor in Edinburgh cited above had been 
evicted, and it appears that the Scotsman acknowledged the 
situation by heading the piece “The Barra Clearance.' Mr. Ross of 
Glasgow reported that when the Highland Destitution Board had 
suspended relief the previous October, Col. Gordon had 
immediately ordered the removal of a large number of tenants. 
This was ‘accomplished by demolishing their cottages and then, 
when they were desolate out in the fields, shipping them off the 
islands." Later in the week, Mr. Ross revealed that the crofters had 
erected makeshift tents or slept in their boats, but these too had 
been demolished.'" Col. Gordon, however, denied any 
responsibility. Replying to attacks by Donald Ross, he wrote that 
‘I am neither legally nor morally bound to support a population 
reduced to poverty by the will of Providence and acts of the 
legislature; and... neither man, woman, nor child have been turned 
away from Barra, either by my orders or with my knowledge.’ 

A further testimony of self defence was made by Col. Gordon in 
1849, in a paper entitled Memorial of Lieutenant Col. Gordon of 
Cluny, proprietor of the islands of Benbecula, Barra and South 
Uist"? He blamed the government for the failure of kelp and the 
subsequent redundancy of the Barra people after the removal of 
tax on barilla. He also states that 'the total deterioration of that 
crop (potato) in 1846 and continued recurrence of the disease 
deprived the population of the only resource open to them.” This 
meant that he found himself as the proprietor of an estate with a 
large population entirely destitute through no fault of his own. The 
people did not have a sufficient amount of food from which to eke 
a living. 

Gordon did claim that ‘every effort was made to encourage 
industry and increase the resources of the people, and was 
unequivocal in what he believes should be done. 


Without Government interposition there is no prospect before 
the people but for a repetition of the horrors from famine as 
are now making such havoc in Ireland and which will 
inevitably extend to the destitute population of Barra, unless 
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the Government immediately apply the remedy of an effectual 
emigration. 


D. W. MacGillivray, a surgeon and farmer from Eoligarry, told 
the Napier Commission that the emigrations promoted by Gordon 
relieved the land well, and says that ‘the people of South Uist and 
Barra petitioned in a body to be helped away, and Colonel Gordon 
helped them away. He sent a vessel to South Uist and a vessel to 
Barra to take them. He also sent clothing for scores of families.''^ 

The humanity portrayed in Col. Gordon by MacGillivray is | 
unique, for all other accounts speak of the violence employed to 
rid the estate of its poor.''* Even Sir Charles Trevelyan wrote that | 
Gordon was 'notorious for his indifference to the feelings and 
interests of those connected with him.”'' John Mackay, a crofter 
from Kilpheder in South Uist, told Lord Napier the following 
violent episode when the Commission met at Lochboisdale. 
"Others were driven and compelled to emigrate to America, some 
had been tied before our eyes, others hiding themselves in caves 
and crevices for fear of being caught.' He goes on to describe how 
a youth was sent off like an animal to the southern markets, and 
another man whose children were killed had to be hit with bricks 
before being forced aboard the emigrant vessel. 

The most vitriolic piece against Col. Gordon is by Donald 
MacLeod in his Gloomy Memories. Donald MacLeod suffered 
during the Strathnaver Clearances of 1807, and was a prolific 
writer of pamphlets aimed at highlighting the continuing 
maltreatment of his fellow Gaels. Colonel Gordon is portrayed in 
the worst possible light , both in his *duplicity and art which was 
used in order to trap the unwary natives, worthy of the craft and 
cunning of an old slave trader', and also in the rough methods 
adopted by Gordon’s factors and policemen.'"^ The dreadful 
condition of the settlers is also described, in an extract given from 
the Quebec Times 


It appears that tenants on the above named estates were on the 
verge of starvation, and probably had become an eyesore to 
the gallant colonel. He decided upon shipping them to 
America. What they were to do once they got there he never 
let enter his conscience." 


Had the suffering emigrants not gone away in vain then maybe 
those who remained would not have been disposed to loathe the 
memory of Col. Gordon so vehemently, but in the case of Barra 
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the land was not redistributed, it simply followed the earlier 
example of the Mainland and turned over to sheep farming. As 
John Prebble wrote, ‘the great cheviot came to the Hebrides last of 
all but it came to them all in time.”' By 1851, Sir John MacNeill 
had observed that on Barra ‘... there have been many changes from 
crofts to grazings of late.'''" 

The Deer Forest Commission set out in 1892 to see if the land 
occupied for a deer forest, grouse moor or other sporting purposes 
could be cultivated by crofters. Michael MacNeill of Bruernish 
spoke for the crofters at Castlebay, and described how in his own 
settlement twenty seven families had been cleared in one day, and 
that where formerly Vaalan had supported crofters, now only a 
rabbit catcher remained." 

What, then, is to be made of the Emigration policy of Col. 
Gordon? Whilst there is surely validity in Devine's view that 
enforced emigration was a necessary evil, had Barra in 1851 
reached its Malthusian ceiling? It did not reach maximum 
population until 1911 after recovering from the famine when the 
Congested District Board's resettlement plans seemed to be 
having some success, and since the eighteenth century Barra 
people had emigrated if they themselves had considered it 
necessary without coercion." 

It must be seen that Col. Gordon bought Barra, South Uist and 
Benbecula as an investment. It was even recorded, for example, 
that he entered parliament, but left after only one year because it 
‘did not pay, or rather was too costly’.'” Gordon was certainly ‘an 
extremely hard-headed businessman' and the evidence suggests 
that if the Gordon emigration policy was indeed a necessary evil, 
it was necessary primarily from the point of view of the landlord 
making a profit. Once the paupers were cleared, the owner 
would never again have to provide meal in times of famine, and 
indeed would be free to introduce profitable sheep farms. 

The New Statistical Account makes interesting reading, because 
although Alexander Nicolson admits that “there is no place in the 
Highlands better adapted to sheep rearing than Barray, he 
concluded that agricultural reform should be the way forward. He 
suggests a public works scheme, and ends *were these 
improvements attended to, and due encouragement given to 
prosecute the fisheries, there is hardly a doubt that this small 
corner of the Western Islands might rival in wealth and happiness 
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any country of the same extent in the Highlands of Scotland." 

The evidence points to a calculated policy of clearance for sheep 
beginning only after the famine had ravaged Barra. Gordon, for 
example, was prevented from obtaining aid in 1849 when he used 
the land of emigrants for sheep farms instead of redistributing it 
among the crofters. Research has shown that when large sheep 
farms were created land pressure increased because people moved 
into adjacent townships, and subdivision of holdings continued.'* 

Whilst MacLeod’s account is clearly propaganda aimed against 
Beecher-Stowe’s Sunny Memories he is at least supported by the 
evidence of the Napier Commission and the Deer Forest 
Commission. Col. Gordon’s only real ally was William 
MacGillivray, who claimed that the emigration policy was a 
humanitarian gesture, and that he knew of no emigrants who had 
been landed in Canada in a state of destitution. Dr. MacGillivray 
was also the owner of a sheep farm which covered a half to a third 
of Barra." 

Was Colonel Gordon, however, attempting to do anything 
different from what General MacNeill might have been expected 
to do? In the Sederunt Books dealing with the sequestration of the 
estate, General MacNeill advised that two-thirds of the population 
be sent to America in order to give land over to grazing. The 
evidence points to the last native chief on the island wanting to rid 
himself of indolent tenants in the 1820s, but because he did not 
have the means himself he had to rely on the dubious measures 
taken by emigration agents to thin the population. To a certain 
extent following Patrick Sellar’s maxim that his people be made 
‘to worship industry or starve’, MacNeill was apparently glad that 
the Barra natives wanted to leave, replacing them with people 
from ‘North Uist who are daily flocking in." 

It must also be remembered that whilst General MacNeill did 
not spend very much time in Barra, he was not a total absentee. He 
should, perhaps, have been able to relate somewhat better than an 
outsider to the suffering of his people in the late 1820s. 
Seemingly, though, he believed that widescale emigration was the 
only solution. Even though the factor of Lady Gordon Cathcart 
told the Napier Commission that he had not heard tales of 
oppression by MacNeill up until that point, the account given by 
John MacPherson of Kentangaval, wherein his mother had been 
deprived of her sheep and everyone on the island had had their 
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cows taken, is backed up by a contemporary source. Fr. Neil 
MacDonald wrote in March 1831 that 


Our great laird thought it not sufficient to send a hoard of 
ground officers, and constables, once or twice through the 
country in taking up the cattle... he had given strict orders that 
every sheep in Barra should be killed.’ 


MacNeill's behaviour, becoming ever more desperate as each 
year passed, also possessed a vindictive streak, as well as the 
unsavoury element of sectarianism which had shown itself 
sporadically in his forebears, absent in Colonel Gordon's more 
infamous evictions. Whilst writers such as Prebble have 
bemoaned the passing of the island out of native hands, it is hard, 
if not impossible, to argue that had MacNeill still have been in 
possession of the island in 1847 he would have reacted any 
differently than Colonel Gordon. 

The fact that Colonel Gordon was described as 'passionate... but 
generally the first to make approaches after any disagreeable 
ebulution' in his obituary, perhaps suggests a man somewhat 
similar in temperament to General MacNeill.’ Nevertheless, he 
did seem to be aware of the importance of public opinion, as is 
shown by the admission by Coffin that Colonel Gordon did begin 
to assist the islanders after the famine. Furthermore, Dr. MacLeod, 
his factor, felt able to claim that 


It is admitted on all hands, by the writers in the public papers, 
that Colonel Gordon has, within the few years during which 
he has been proprietor of these islands, expended a very large 
capital in the general improvement.'” 


Whilst it is certainly the case that Gordon bought Barra with a 
view to making a profit, and the estate was sold at a very cheap 
price, he does not appear to have had any immediate strategy in 
mind in 1840. Certainly, and it is arguably here that Colonel 
Gordon is most culpable, he did not use his immense wealth to 
assist emigration from the island, in spite of the exhortations of the 
1841 Select Committee. Indeed, rather than the desperation which 
characterised the final years of the MacNeill tenure, Gordon’s first 
years as owner of Barra are notable for their apathy. 

Following censure by the Government, Gordon finally began to 
take notice of his Hebridean estates in spring 1847, and the 
general opinion amongst his contemporaries was that he had 
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expended a good deal of money in an attempt to alleviate the 
suffering in those areas. Could an absentee landlord, living in a 
well appointed townhouse in St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
possibly have understood the true extent of the suffering in his 
newly acquired lands? 

By the time of his Memorial in 1849, Gordon had had enough 
of using his own money to support impoverished islanders, and 
the document is a prelude to the violent evictions and 
transformation of much of Barra into sheep farms. Having not 
received the Government funding he had requested, Gordon began 
to take it upon himself to rid the island of its burdensome crofters. 
Whilst the wealthy landowner can certainly be held responsible 
for not providing clothes, food and resettlement money as 
Matheson had for the Lewis crofters, there must be a question over 
his involvement in the violent scenes described both by 
contemporaries and later witnesses." Several factors are 
implicated directly and whilst evidence is scant, there remains a 
possibility that many of those involved in the forced removals of 
1851 had also assisted General MacNeill in earlier times. 

How much control an apathetic absentee such as Gordon could 
have over estate managers who were, to all intents and purposes, 
masters of their own fiefdoms, must surely be open to debate. Fr. 
Neil MacDonald, for example, spoke of ‘farm cattle being taken 
away by the factor and ground officers in a violent struggle.’'* 
The above mentioned MacLeod certainly had a degree of power 
under old and new proprietors, and therefore it is not unreasonable 
to suggest that many of the ground officers remained the same. 
Furthermore, it was said that the tenants on the estates Gordon 
owned around his Cluny heartland — Shiels, Midmar, and Kebbaty 
— “sat under him on easy terms." 

Is it the case, then, that the most important differences between 
MacNeill and Gordon were in the subsequent historiography of 
the two? Cecil Woodham-Smith spoke of a “lack of 
understanding' leading to the inaction of the British Government 
during the Irish famine, but also went on to note that this did not 
make them any less culpable." General MacNeill did not have 
any such excuse, but he was a hereditary laird thrust into a 
position in which it was unlikely that anyone could have achieved 
anything beneficial for the people of Barra. Colonel MacNeill 
presented his son with a Malthusian time-bomb, having thought, 
in common with many of his contemporaries, that the kelp boom 
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would last in perpetuity. There was, therefore, a tragic 
inevitability about the enforced emigrations on Barra, and fault 
can be placed at the feet of all three proprietors during this period. 
The most surprising aspect of all, perhaps, is that the owners have 
bccn cast in such different lights. 
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PATRICK SELLAR AND HIS WORLD 
ERIC RICHARDS 
12th November 1999 


Patrick Sellar (1780-1851) was a cultivated man but, for many 
reasons well known in the Highlands and beyond, he would be the 
least likely man to show his face before the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness. He was openly, explicitly and aggressively opposed to 
all things Gaelic, including the very language itself. One of the 
reasons why Patrick Sellar is reviled in the history of the 
Highlands, quite apart from his role in the Sutherland Clearances, 
is to do with the clear and extreme style in which he expressed 
himself. He was articulate, even eloquent, in his denunciation of 
Gaelic civilisation, always forceful in his hostility. This mentality, 
and the origins of Sellar’s vehemence and dogmatism, provide the 
focus of this paper. 

Sellar did not speak Gaelic, though at least one of his 
grandfathers probably did. Patrick Sellar found it necessary to 
employ an interpreter when he organised the evictions in Assynt 
and Strathnaver in 1812 to 1814, when he had to deal directly with 
the people of those districts. But he always regarded the language 
as a serious impediment to progress in the Highlands. In 1811 he 
argued that working people in the Highlands could not be 
expected to learn and study the grammar of two languages, that is 
Gaelic and English. Their time and energies could more profitably 
be spent learning writing, arithmetic and trade. If Gaelic were not 
discouraged, he said, ‘the great mass of Highlanders will in this 
case not read English at all, and thus they will be Shutt out from 
every useful Science.’ It was simple rationality to choose English 
over Gaelic: ‘I would therefore Suppress the reading of Gaelic and 
induce the Study of English.” He believed that nothing of value 
had been translated from English into Gaelic. 

This line of argument, often expressed with greater vehemence, 
was a continuing theme throughout Sellar's seventy years, his 
biblical span. It did not preclude Sellar from indulging in an 
enthusiasm for the intellectual study of languages and their 
etymologies, including Gaelic. Nor did he take anything other 
than the greatest pride in the vivid Scotticisms which enlivened 
his own speech and writings throughout his life. 
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As for the old Highland life which he personally displaced 
across the county of Sutherland between 1809 and 1821, Sellar 
had nothing but scorn. The progress of the Highlands was 
obstructed by an indigenous and anachronistic race of people who 
had been left behind by civilisation. They were a backward people 
who should be compared with the natives of America, susceptible 
to corruption and to alcohol. They suffered in their own pitiful 
ignorance. In April 1815 he told Lord Stafford that they were a 
‘race of people (as they have been during past ages) living in 
barbarous sloth and filth, breeding men for the recruiting 
sergeant’. He believed that they should be driven ‘as the people of 
other countries have been driven, to industry, advancement in 
civilisation, society and the consequent comforts of life, possessed 
by the people of the low country.’ The Highlanders were men of 
‘peculiar habits...bred...to supply the periodical butcheries in the 
wars of Europe’, and meanwhile they lived in ‘that state of 
famine, disease and wretchedness visible in all animals under a 
highlandman’s charge.’ He believed that it was absurd to ‘forfeit 
fifteen or twenty thousand pounds a year’ in lost rent to perpetuate 
this kind of feudalism.’ 

Sellar regarded the Highlanders as the ‘sad remnant of a people 
who once covered a great part of Europe and who so long and so 
bravely withstood the invading strength of the Norman Empire.’ 
Now however they retained the ‘barbarous jargon of the times 
when Europe was possessed by Savages’. They had become ‘the 
Aborigines of Britain’ shut out from ‘the general stream of 
knowledge and cultivation." These last remarks were made by 
Sellar just after he had been exculpated at his trial in Inverness in 
1816, at a time when he was angry at his ordeal, a man at the end 
of his tether. 

There are dozens of examples of such notions in Sellar’s 
surviving correspondence. But they were sentiments neither 
unique nor exclusive to Patrick Sellar. He believed, like many 
other men of his time, in the so-called ‘inexorable stadial’ theory 
of society,’ that societies passed through stages of civilisation 
towards improvement and perfection. Gaelic society had become 
stuck in its stage of feudal backwardness which was cruel in its 
every aspect. In brief, for Sellar, Gaelic was synonymous with 
feudalism, the vehicle of social retardation which he devoted his 
life to counteract and eradicate, all in the name of progress. It was, 
of course, overlaid with explicit racism, of the superiority of 
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Saxonism over all things Celtic, again a common theme in the 
racial attitudes of the day. lts saving grace, for Sellar, was that 
such people could be rescued from their backwardness through the 
intercession of modern methods of organisation, education, 
production and of course, language. Sellar repeatedly 
characterised the Highlanders as “Aborigines of Britain' on a par 
with American Indians. In a nutshell they must be assimilated to 
the ways of civilisation along lines determined by the division of 
labour, by ‘Improvement’ and ‘Enlightenment’. 

He came to the view, based upon the most rigorous application 
of the ideas of the classical political economy, that the people of 
the Highlands would be best removed from the inland areas, and 
caused to migrate, preferably as far as America, or the Cape of 
Good Hope or even Australia. His unadorned assertion was that 
this would be better for everyone. He was saying this as early as 
1816, somewhat ahead of other improvers of the Highlands. 

In a formal sense Sellar was a cultivated man. Indeed, as I have 
mentioned, he adopted an almost academic and scholarly interest 
in the philology of the Gaelic language and traded learned 
exchanges with his fellow antiquarians on the meaning and 
derivations of common Gaelic usages. He also took an intellectual 
interest in the geology of the northern Highlands. He was, all in 
all, the well-informed man of the north. 

Patrick Sellar was not a man easily understood. He was 
certainly one of the best known sheep farmers in the Highlands of 
his day. He was an entrepreneur, a merchant, a laird, a man of 
capital. But he was also the most demonised man of his time. The 
purpose of the present paper is not to fuel the past and present 
indignation which always greets the mention of Sellar’s name, but 
to explore some of the origins of his ideas and mentality. It is 
important not only to see Sellar in the contexts of his own age, but 
also to expose some of the origins and patterns of his thinking. 
How indeed did these ideas come to be implanted so deeply in his 
remarkable psyche? 

One approach to this is to trace his own circles of influence and 
social intercourse, the range of his world, to seek there the making 
of Patrick Sellar. In doing this I proceed in reverse order through 
his life story to discover the interconnected worlds he inhabited in 
a series of vignettes from those worlds. These were the circles in 
which he moved, and in which his mentality was formed and 
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exercised. They show how his networks were interconnected and 
how certain elements ran through this life from 1780 to 1851. 


Telling the Sellar story in reverse sequence more clearly 
highlights some of these influences. In doing this I make little 
reference to his trial in Inverness in 1816 in which he was 
acquitted of the charge of culpable homicide. Sellar’s trial tends to 
dominate his life’s story and has been dealt with in great detail in 
other places. For the present I want to suggest that his life 
warrants attention beyond the contentious circumstances of his 
famous trial. Sellar's career stretched across the transformation of 
the Gaelic world in the age of the clearances, and his mentality 
was crucial in the transformation. 

There is a mildly antipodean flavour of this paper. The 
documentary sources for Sellar's life are widely dispersed and he 
did not leave a convenient personal archive to posterity. Some of 
the documentation of his life has turned up in the least likely 
places. It has been extraordinarily serendipitous that photographs 
of Patrick Sellar, together with some personal letters , have 
survived in several parts of Australia, especially at Titanga in 
Victoria. It is one of many examples of Scottish history being 
preserved in the former colonies, testimony to the Scottish role in 
the history of the Empire. So this account begins forty years after 
Sellar's death in Australia. 


The world of one of Sellar’s sons 

In Melbourne in 1891 two Victorian parliamentarians were 
engaged in a savage bout of political vituperation, generally about 
corruption. The episode involved Sir James McCulloch and James 
Munro, both colonial Scots and the bitterest of political enemies. 
Munro, a former premier of the colony, in the middle of a public 
speech, was suddenly roused into vivid memories of his Scottish 
home. He said that, as a child, he had witnessed an eviction in 
Sutherland. It had occurred at some time between 1810 and 1820, 
when he was six or seven years old: 


One clear frosty morning [I] was astonished to see three or 
four peasants' cottages in flames and upon asking the cause 
[I] was informed that they had been set fire to because the 
tenants had married without the consent of the factor of the 
estate. (Cries of *Where was that?") That was in Scotland, in 
the county of Sutherland, and this was done by the direction 
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of whom did they think? (cries of *who?") Sellar, a relative of 
a gentleman who occupied at the present time a high position 
in Victoria. (Great laughter and cheering). 


McCulloch’s business partner was indeed Robert Sellar (1828- 
1900), third son of Patrick Sellar. 

Robert Sellar had been sent to Melbourne in 1853 to open a 
branch of the Glasgow mercantile house of J. and A. Dennistoun. 
He travelled to Australia with Sir James McCulloch (1819-1893), 
and they eventually, in 1862, formed McCulloch, Sellar and Co., 
in association with Leishman, Inglis and Co., of Leith. Sellar 
became a director of the Australian Mortgage and Agency Co. and 
was chairman of directors of Sands, McDougall and Co. 
McCulloch rose even more rapidly, and was president of the 
Melbourne Chamber of Commerce in 1856-7, and again in 1862- 
3, and then pursued a prominent career in commerce and politics.” 
Sellar himself reached the pinnacle of Victorian respectability and 
became a member of the exclusive Melbourne Club, the ultimate 
badge of colonial success. But in 1891 it counted for very little. 
Four decades after the death of his father, Robert Sellar became 
the butt of public abuse. He was deeply distressed by the attack, 
an innocent victim of a virulent political contest in which he had 
no direct part. Robert Sellar, in effect, was caught in the cross-fire, 
as business associate of McCulloch, and as son of Patrick Sellar. 

The bitterness associated with Patrick Sellar and the Highland 
Clearances had been conveyed by Highland emigrants to the most 
distant colonies. It was manifested in Canada, in New Zealand 
(where the land debate was deeply influenced by émigré Highland 
perceptions of rural justice’), as well as in Australia. The 
experience of Robert Sellar demonstrated how far the hatred of 
Sellar’s name had reached. The antipodean Sellar was stalked 
publicly, simply for being the son of Patrick Sellar — haunted by 
his father’s reputation.’ 

The significance of the episode is threefold. It shows the power 
and range of the popular anger against Sellar and what he stood 
for. But it also represented the outreach of Sellar’s world. His 
children indeed carried their father’s commercial gospel to the 
furthest points of the globe. Robert Sellar was a substantial figure 
in the grazing circles in colonial Victoria much populated by 
Scotsmen from both the highlands and the lowlands. He was also 
a go-between for Glasgow capital and the colonial wool industry. 
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The third significance was that Robert Sellar had no place in the 
Highlands. Employment opportunities in the post-clearance 
Highlands were narrowed for all sections of the community, 
especially for the best educated youth of the region. For Robert 
Sellar and his brothers there were few opportunities of appropriate 
careers in the Highlands and consequently he looked to the wider 
horizons of the south and the Empire. He was as much part of the 
Highland exodus as the people who left St Kilda for Victoria in 
the 1850s, and those who had departed Lybster for Nova Scotia, 
and Cromarty for Quebec. There was not enough room for Robert 
Sellar in the Highland world made by Patrick Sellar. Such was the 
irony of Sellar’s own gospel. It was no less true of the other Sellar 
offspring. 


The Sellar Dynasty 

Sellar’s nine children were all born at his house at Morvich in 
Culmaily in Sutherland. They were a veritable dynasty of talented 
and aspiring Sellars, and they made their mark in the later 
nineteenth century, at home and abroad. In Benjamin Jowett’s 
oddly apt phrase, they included ‘Seven sons, and not a black sheep 
among them."? 

Several of them became merchants. Robert Sellar had passed 
though a mercantile apprenticeship in Liverpool, Brazil and New 
York before his migration to Australia, in 1853. He died in 
Melbourne in 1900. Thomas Sellar the eldest son was also a 
merchant in the United States and in London and Liverpool. 
Thomas Sellar shouldered most of the burden of protecting his 
father's name when public controversy broke out again in the 
1870s and 1880s. In the same line was John Alexander Sellar, the 
fifth son, born in 1831, a merchant in Liverpool and London. The 
sixth son, David Plenderleath Sellar, became a merchant in 
London and died in 1901. 

The most conventionally distinguished of the Sellars was 
William Young Sellar, who held the chair of Greek at Glasgow 
University (1859-63), and was then Professor of Humanity at the 
University of Edinburgh for 27 years. He gained an honoured 
place as a scholar and critic by his work on the Latin poets, as 
author of the Roman Poets of the Republic, and the Roman Poets 
of the Augustan Age. He had passed through Elgin Academy and 
the Edinburgh Academy following his two elder brothers. His 
ambitious father drove his academic talents as hard as they would 
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go. At 14, he was Gold Medallist and head boy of his school. He 
went to Glasgow University, Balliol College, Oxford, and then 
won an Open Fellowship at Oriel College returning to Glasgow in 
1851, eventually to the chair of Humanity at Edinburgh. Hé was 
always straining to fulfil his father’s ambitions for a brilliant son. 
His academic brilliance was bought at a cost and he was subject to 
nervous collapse." Later in his life “he looked back on his time 
with some triste’, and Patrick Sellar himself regretted the pressure 
he had placed on his son." He met his future wife through his 
brother, Thomas. She was a daughter of the Dennistouns, the 
highly successful Glasgow merchant family. 

Helen Ann Wishaw (born 1826) was the youngest daughter, and 
idolised by her mother. She married the Rev. Wishaw in 
Oxfordshire but died giving birth in 1853. The eldest daughter, 
Jane Plenderleath Sellar (1823-92) married John Lang of 
Roxburgh and Selkirk, whose children reinforced a substantial 
connection with other family colonists in Australia. 

Alexander Craig Sellar was Patrick Sellar’s youngest son, and 
married a daughter of Octavius Smith the highly successful 
Pimlico distiller. He was MP for the Haddington Burghs, and also 
the Partick division. He became Liberal-Unionist Whip, but his 
‘promising political career was cut short by his early death’ in 
1890." 

Of the sons, only one followed his father's footsteps. Patrick 
Plenderleath Sellar was born in 1823, and educated in Edinburgh, 
but left school at fifteen to join a large mercantile house in 
Liverpool. After three years he re-joined his father at Morvich. 
His father had wanted some of his sons to continue his work 
among the straths of Sutherland, and Patrick junior accepted the 
mantle. He eventually became one of the most widely known and 
most enterprising agriculturalists in the north of Scotland. Like his 
father, he was a familiar figure at wool markets for nearly fifty 
years. He held extensive tracts of land in Sutherland, Ross and the 
Lewis, and lived through some of the best and worst days of sheep 
farming of the nineteenth century. He was prominent in the Easter 
Ross Farmers' Club, and in the Tain Royal Academy, and was 
regarded with great affection and respect. He was described as 
“most kindly and warm-hearted, deeply interested in the welfare 
of his employees and the first to raise wages and devoted to the 
advancement of agricultural science.' He lived in his father's 
model, and died in Hartfield House, Tain, in 1892. 
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Two of the sons rose to eminence, the others were substantial 
men of business, and all lived lives of respectability and 
achievement. Patrick Sellar had successfully instilled in them a 
sense of achievement, though some of them thought he had driven 
them too hard in their youth. Despite their remarkable talents, the 
logic of Sellar’s economic revolution in the Highlands meant, 
inevitably, that they had little future in Sutherland. They too were 
part of the Highland diaspora, all but one dispersing to new 
pastures in every distant direction.” 

But they also represented the tentacles of Scottish capital, even 
extending as far as the Australian outback. Here the profits of the 
dynamic economy of Scotland, both Highland and Lowland, 
flowed into the financing of emigration, pastoral development and 
the expropriation of aboriginal homelands. Robert Sellar was an 
instrument of this process, and his brothers in Liverpool and the 
United States were men of the same network. Between them the 
Sellar brothers personified the great commercial and wealth- 
creating scheme of things which Patrick Sellar had blazoned forth 
from Morvich and Elgin during the previous fifty years. 


Ardtornish and Morvern 

The geographical world of Patrick Sellar himself was relatively 
circumscribed. He was a man of Elgin and Sutherland. He knew 
Edinburgh well enough and made some occasional excursions into 
northern England and to Liverpool. But he rarely ventured further: 
it is not certain that he ever went to London, and he never seems 
to have been abroad. He was a man of Elgin, a northern Scot 
through and through. It was to Maryhill in Elgin that he returned 
to die in November 1851." 

Sellar’s only commercial venture out of the northern Highlands 
came in the last part of his life when he bought property and status 
in Argyll at Morvern, where he set up as laird and sheepfarmer in 
1838. This became a special new world for his extraordinary 
entrepreneurial energies, which, in his view, were being 
constricted in Sutherland. He was the economies-of-scale man — 
he had been the largest sheepfarmer in Sutherland and at several 
times he had tried to expand his activities into Ross-shire and then 
the Reay Country. His operations were vast but never enough to 
satisfy his territorial ambitions, nor his urgency to pursue the logic 
of the technical requirements of his sheep farms. Indeed he banged 
his head against the restrictions placed upon him by the 
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Sutherland estate which, by 1833, had grown anxious about the 
enormous size of the sheep farms and the social vacuum that they 
had created. 

Consequently, in 1838, Sellar had bought land in Argyll and set 
up as a laird, at Morvern, where clearances had long before been 
effected though Sellar engineered more of the same and embarked 
on major improvement there too. There is some doubt about the 
scale of his evictions in Morvern: Philip Gaskell reported about 
fifty families removed by Sellar. By 1842 Sellar was running 
8,000 sheep on 32,000 acres on his Argyll property centred on 
Ardtornish." 

At Ardtornish Sellar found a new world for his energies. 
Moreover he also discovered himself in a world of remarkable 
social prestige. His house, during his last years, and then after his 
death, became a favourite place for a galaxy of the great and the 
good of mid-Victorian society. The family members were friends 
of Tennyson, Palgrave, Herbert Spencer, Tennant of Rollox and 
Jowett, and were, more generally, familiar with Froude, Huxley, 
Carlyle, Kelvin, George Eliot, Ruskin, and R.L. Stevenson. 
Ardtornish was a place of private dreams according to Gaskell; 
Herbert Spencer said that his happiest times were spent at 
Ardtornish. It captured the spirit of the now romanticised 
Highlands.^ Tennyson penned poetry there, oblivious of the 
turmoil in the Highlands that had been required to create the 
peaceful and secluded idyll he celebrated. 

Patrick Sellar died in 1851. Morvich and Ardtornish remained 
in the family, though the latter was bought in 1859 by his 
neighbour Octavius Smith who built a new house." The marriage 
of the youngest Sellar to Gert Smith ensured that Ardtornish 
remained a place of fond memories for the Sellar family, and for 
their friends. Old Mrs Sellar possessed great charm and character, 
a love of literature and learning, and encouraged annual family 
visits to the house in Argyll . She died in 1875, with all her family 
about her, except Robert Sellar, who was in Melbourne." 

It was inevitable that Patrick Sellar, being a combative 
personality, would find contention at Ardtornish and indeed in his 
first years at Morvern he was locked in a monumental quarrel with 
Octavius Smith over fishing and access rights. This great feud was 
eventually resolved, in a truly operatic fashion, by the marriage of 
Sellar’s son to Smith’s daughter.” 
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The world of Morvich and Westfield 

In the last years of his life Sellar lived a commuting life between 
Morvern and Sutherland, moving his flocks by the seasons 
between the two places. His domestic life before that had always 
centred on the house at Morvich, in Culmaily, whence he 
administered his great sheep farms in Strathnaver together with 
his local arable arrangements, as well as the substantial estate he 
inherited from his father at Westfield near Elgin. The stable core 
of his life was his wife, Anne Craig, who outlived him by many 
years. Soon after she married Sellar in 1817 her brother Alexander 
took over a farm which had been in the hands of Patrick Sellar’s 
mortal enemy Robert Mackid at Kirkton. This triumphant 
arrangement soon went sour when Sellar fell out with his brother- 
in-law over a boundary dispute and there followed another 
spectacular feud. This was part of Sellar’s long career of 
disputation; he made enemies all about him, even within his own 
family. Indeed Sellar had an extraordinarily long list of enemies, 
accumulated in every part of his life and often taken to law. It was 
part of the inner Sellar psychology — making the hardest of 
bargains and maximising all opportunities in the pursuit of 
efficiency and progress and legal correctness. 

Sellar had arrived in Sutherland in 1809 in partnership with 
William Young and they soon took over the management of the 
estates and the ambitious plans of the Countess of Sutherland. 
This was a vital partnership in the implementation of the 
improvements and evictions on the estate. At a critical moment in 
the process, in 1812-13, the Sellar and Young partnership was 
undermined by misunderstandings and Sellar’s transparent 
ambition. He repeatedly fell foul of other estate officials. A few 
years later Sellar began a lifelong feud with George Gunn, the 
main agent on the Sutherland estate in the 1820s and beyond. 
Gunn had the misfortune to become trapped in Sellar’s conflict 
with his own brother-in-law and was unable to extricate himself 
from the dispute. Sellar came to regard George Gunn as an enemy 
and as a representative of the old tacksman class who had 
infiltrated the ranks of the Sutherland management. 

In the middle years of his life Sellar was not sociable and 
declined invitations to mix with local farmers. His relations with 
Dunrobin were cordial enough but he increasingly cut himself off 
from the estate and argued about every detail of his rent and 
leases. Nevertheless he derived immense satisfaction from his 
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connections with the northern aristocracy. His social status was 
enhanced by his role as legal officer in Sutherland; moreover the 
Sutherland family entrusted Sellar with a vote in their exclusive 
political interest. Sellar was founder of the Morayshire and 
Sutherland Farmers’ Clubs and each of these positions inflated his 
confidence in northern society. He educated his sons precisely in 
his own footsteps. Meanwhile, of course, he had emerged as the 
greatest sheepfarmer in the north. He was the most important 
source of rent to the Sutherland estate, too valuable to lose in 
terms of estate finances. 

Sellar was a man of great physical vitality and energy and he 
knew Sutherland extremely well, both from his geological 
interests and his repeated journeyings across the territory. We 
have images of him tramping the mountains, sailing round the 
headlands and diving into the lochs. In 1829, as he approached his 
fiftieth year, he described how he travelled across the county to 
Loch Inchard and had slept in a hut: ‘I shall never forget the 
transport with which I rushed out of the suffocating heat’ about six 
o’clock in the morning and ‘plunged into the Sea’, and then 
travelled on by foot ‘all tasting of salt water’. He reached Morvich 
at seven o’clock next morning, ‘before the family were out of 
bed.” 


The Farmer” s World 

Most of all, Sellar regarded himself as an intensely practical man, 
a farmer, an entrepreneur, a supremely efficient technician. We 
have various images of him in these roles. There is a picture of 
him provided by the visiting Polish aristocrat and pastoral expert 
Count Strzelecki who toured the north of Scotland in 1830, 
visiting Tongue, and the great Strathnaver sheep farms, as well as 
Sellar's east coast operations. He adopted Sellar as his model of 
pastoral improvement, especially on the question of the selection 
of rams and ewes for scientific breeding. Sellar had taken these 
principles to their highest refinement. As Strzelecki observed: 


I witnessed at Morvich, of every ram and ewe, before being 
put in a proper herding together, being handled and well 
examined by Mr Sellar himself, who weighed the ewes in his 
hands, noticed their general size and proportions, then 
particularly examined the head, neck, breast, shoulder, rib, 
back and tail, looked at the quality of the wool, and decided 
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upon the ram, under the number by which he was designated 
and booked, which should be most noticed to counteract the 
defect found, or still further to ennoble the blood of the future 


progeny. 


This was a glimpse of Sellar, the practical farmer, prepared to 
handle and evaluate each sheep in his huge flock. He was equally 
rigorous with the sorting of his lambs at spleening time.” Sellar 
had an earthy respect for all aspects of his great agricultural 
business. 

The results of Sellar’s scientific methods, reported by 
Strzelecki, were ‘immense’. Within two decades, the average 
yield in mutton had increased from between twelve and eighteen 
pounds to more than twenty pounds. Sellar had almost doubled the 
size of the cheviot fleece while simultaneously halving the 
number of shepherds. This was a precise indication of Sellar’s 
extraordinary efficiency, of the leap in productivity attaching to 
his Highland revolution in pastoral management. It explained his 
successful survival and expansion through the long years of 
tumbling sheep and wool prices in the 1820s. Sellar had evidently 
doubled his wool-take while halving his labour costs. His 
scientific methods ‘ennobled’ the sheep stock under a superb 
regime of pasture management. 


The tillage farms at Morvich and Culmaily 

Sellar ran large tillage farms at Culmaily which were integrated 
with his pasturing operations in Strathnaver. It was all highly 
scientific, at the very forefront of rural technology. The farms 
were divided into twenty-one inclosures, and were fenced by 
Sellar to provide a sequence of special rotation regimes. The only 
potatoes he grew were for the local consumption of his 
employees. He operated several mills, including a water-powered 
threshing mill. He used six pairs of horses and a grieve, together 
with six. ploughmen and a spadesman. Another bailiff 
superintended the millwright, as well as sixteen women employed 
in two threshing mills. Sellar also engaged between fourteen and 
twenty boys and girls in cleaning green crops. At harvest he used 
ten bandwins (groups of reapers), comprising 60 to 66 workers. 
The grieve and ploughmen, married men with houses and gardens, 
were paid £10 per annum and received also sixteen hundredweight 
of oatmeal, three cartloads of potatoes and some English coals. 
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Sellar was thus a very large local employer, with about ten adult 
workers, 35 youths, and 60 to 80 seasonal workers. He employed 
eight additional families on the fringe of the farm, people who 
held small plots and offered day labour. These were probably 
people who had been removed from the interior to make way for 
Sellar’s sheep. Sellar had converted a small part of the old 
peasantry, the people of the interior, into a local proletariat where, 
he believed, they should regard themselves as lucky. 

The centrepiece of Sellar's farming consisted of his sheep 
flocks, which contributed to the sheep farmers’ occupation of 
nine-tenths of the county. Sheep were, in Sellar’s adamant 
opinion, the only animals appropriate for the territory. Moreover, 
sheep farming was only feasible if the sheep had full access to all 
places of refuge. They required sheltered zones without which 
stock losses became impossibly high and their quality sank below 
marketable acceptability.” This is why Sellar required a monopoly 
of lands across great stretches of the Sutherland estate and why he 
required their clearance of human beings. 

Sellar’s farms concentrated on Cheviot stock which had been 
naturalised from the highest territories in England. Using almost 
Darwinian language, Sellar enthused about the breeding of the 
best survivors of his flocks, having obtained his basic stock from 
Messrs Robins and Belford, Samuston and Philogar in 
Roxburghshire. He self-consciously followed in the pioneering 
footsteps of the ‘spirited and intelligent border farmers’ in the 
1790s. 


The shepherds 

Sellar’s shepherds were recruited in the south, mainly young men, 
married and from the eastern border region (from Roxburghshire, 
Berwickshire and Northumberland as well as Moray). In 1820 he 
announced that ‘the 32nd child of south country parents on both 
sides which I have been the means of bringing to the Estate’ had 
just been born. Indeed he claimed that though sheepfarming in 
Sutherland may have caused the migration of 'a few score 
families” from Sutherland, more that “five score southern families” 
had been brought in.” 

Sellar settled his shepherds in cottages on wages considerably 
higher than the best ploughmen. They were the key personnel of a 
high-technology industry. Sellar also regarded them as 
frontiersmen: ‘If a shepherd does his duty, he must exercise a deal 
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of consideration, and undergo much hardship’. In return, the 
shepherd received a cottage and garden, 13 bolls of meal, grass for 
3 cows and a pony, as well as the profit from 70 cheviot sheep 
kept among his master’s sheep. All this was in addition to wages. 
As Sellar observed, the shepherds entered ‘something like a 
partnership’, which ‘tacitly exists between master and servant’, 
giving them a clear interest in the flocks. Sellar in 1830 employed 
eleven married shepherds and eight younger men. He valued their 
services more than anything else. He thought of his shepherds as 
the aristocrats of his labour force. Some of them faced antagonism 
and intimidation from the people of the straths whose lands Sellar 
had taken over. The shepherds were compensated by high wages 
and good conditions and Sellar equipped them with the latest 
pamphlets on the management of sheep and their diseases. 

There was an irony in the fact that Sellar was not always able to 
hold on to the services of his prize shepherds. Though they were 
well paid they responded to the idea of emigration to new colonies 
where their services would be even better paid. Sellar experienced 
intense frustration when his shepherds deserted him. In February 
1831, for instance, Sellar heard the news of the impending 
emigration of some more of his shepherds, which he blamed on 
the government: ‘Lower Taxes and higher profits will stop this 
Tide; but nothing Else I believe. A new Swarm is preparing to 
move off at Whitsunday first.’ Sellar observed generally that only 
the better sort emigrated, leaving behind the indolent and the less 
desirable. 


Sheep farmer and leaseholder 

In the 1830s Sellar grazed more than 10,000 sheep in great flocks 
across the lands in Sutherland which had previously been leased 
by a handful of tacksmen and hundreds of subtenants with their 
cattle. He was a large employer in eastern Sutherland and 
renowned across the wool trade of the kingdom. He was wealthy, 
and still ambitious to extend his lands and to raise his social status. 
He had become indispensable as the greatest source of rental 
income in the great northern empire of the Sutherland family. He 
had weathered the times of low prices by introducing economies 
which made him extraordinarily efficient and competitive. His 
farms represented the finest example of the economies-of-scale to 
be derived from the new uses of Highland territory. 
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The new cadre of Highland sheepfarmers were substantial 
entrepreneurs, the equal of the illustrious captains of industry we 
more commonly associate with the Industrial Revolution. Some of 
the farmers, including Sellar, had invested hugely. His 
contemporaries in Sutherland, Atkinson and Marshall, had laid out 
£20,000 in their stock.” Sellar produced his sheep for markets in 
Leeds, Manchester and Liverpool. One of his greatest 
achievements, he said, was his role in the creation of the great 
annual sheep market in Inverness. This was the ultimate 
intersection. of the most advanced agriculture with the 
representatives of industry of the south in a perfect market setting. 

This was the world in which Sellar took greatest pride; where 
his success was manifest winning prizes, mixing with other 
successful entrepreneurs and commercial capitalists, and 
supplying the cheapest and best wool and food to the southern 
markets. By 1830, he was at the peak of his career as a Highland 
sheep farmer. He possessed substantial assets in both Moray and 
Sutherland. He was described as 


by far the greatest Stock Farmer in the Country...Mr Sellar's 
stock is well known all over the North of England, Yorkshire, 
and Wales.” 


Sellar’s creed was crystal clear. By the application of the 
principles of the division of labour and specialisation the 
Highlands were producing more food and saleable production 
than ever before. The land was feeding more people, creating 
more income and wealth, paying higher rents, and yielding a 
greater return on capital. There was, moreover, less grinding 
poverty and rural squalor. This was Sellar's essential gospel 
throughout his life. Nevertheless his attachment to the principles 
of classical political economy was undermined by the fall of 
agricultural prices in the two decades after Waterloo. In the new 
context Sellar began to betray his Smithian principles of free trade 
and open competition that had originally fuelled the policy of 
clearance. In the next decade, he became an ardent advocate of a 
continuing tax on foreign wool and the protection of sheepfarmers 
from more efficient producers abroad. 


The expert 
Sellar was in command of most of the technical and commercial 
knowledge of the industry in which he had been manifestly 
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successful. He was, consequently, much sought after for snes 
He was never backward in offering such advice. Sellar was 
technician, the respected expert, sought after by the m 
advanced landowners of the time. 

A recognised authority on Highland property, he was consulted 
by prospective investors. When the island of Barra had come to 
the attention of a wealthy Liverpool merchant he required Sellar's 
advice on its purchase price, and its prospects. The buyer was 
prepared to spend capital on the island, but wanted to know the 
likely return on capital on such Hebridean property. Sellar 
remarked that he was ‘not quite sure about Speculations at 
present, on Highland land, Stocked with Tenantry.' 

His attitude towards small tenants was predictably negative; but 
there was a new hazard in the 1830s. There was an increasing 
danger that new Poor Laws would be imposed on Scottish estates 
in the near future. If “power passed into the hands of the people’, 
and if poor rates were introduced, then Barra would cost the 
prospective owner an extra £500 or £600 per annum. Sellar noted 
| that another recent buyer in the West Highlands, namely Gordon 
| of Cluny,” was already sick of his acquisition in Uist, ‘and, 
contemplating such a prospect, I dont doubt it’. As always, Sellar 
could see only disadvantage where the common people were still 
attached to land in the Highlands. 


Factor, enforcer, and evictor. 

Though Sellar came to know Sutherland very closely indeed and 
walked the mountains and sailed its coasts as much as any man of 
his time, he was an outsider. He came to the county in 1809 from 
Moray when he possessed no real knowledge of the Highland 
society which he would play a large role in dismantling. 

This was the world of Patrick Sellar which is best known, and 
coincides with his relatively short tenure as factor on the 
Sutherland estate, from 1810 to 1816, at which point he was 
effectively dismissed. These were the years in which he was 
employed to sweep the interior of its people and create conditions 
for general improvement across the estate. This was a world of 
bureaucracy, of precise office work, sorting out leases, working 
out whose leases expired, who had no rights whatever, who was in 
arrears, whose rents should be raised, and who should be cleared. 
Sellar was a great organiser, finicky for detail, laying down the 
law, rationalising, removing. He was also law officer, with 
surveillance over poaching and smuggling. 
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This was the world in which Sellar came face-to-face with the 
common people, including those whose rents he would collect, 
those he would sue for breaking the law, and those he would 
remove. This made him unpopular, particularly since he was such 
a stickler for detail. In a legalistic and abrasive frame of mind, 
Sellar confronted the people who would be the losers in the great 
improvement plan. His role was greatly complicated by the fact 
that in 1814 he became sheepfarmer as well as factor to the estate 
and he committed all his capital to his expensive new leases in 
Strathnaver on top of his first lease at Morvich. 

These roles eventually brought Sellar into collision with the 
representatives of the old system of the Highlands, notably the 
tacksmen, the small tenantry, the smugglers, and the poachers. 
Most important of all, Sellar came into conflict with men such as 
Robert Mackid and the brothers Sutherland, neighbours in 
Culmaily whose lands Sellar himself looked upon covetously. 

We have several pictures of Sellar in his role as factor. In 
February 1814, for instance, he was collecting rents among the 
small tenants in the Heights of Strathnaver. Many of these were 
people whom he was also required to clear and whose lands he 
would eventually take over as part of his own new sheep farm. He 
performed these tasks with great energy and application, forcing 
his way through the most awful blizzards. On one rent-collecting 
mission, the weather was so cold that his guide lost his toes from 
frost bite. 

Sellar regarded Sutherland as a feudal principality, ready to be 
dragged into the modern world. He described his work as ‘the 
most arduous operation, to drive a Stubborn, Crafty people against 
their inclination — that is from idleness to industry." 

In these years, therefore, Patrick Sellar came into direct and 
rising conflict with every section of the inland communities, the 
tenants he would remove, the people who wrote petitions, the 
tacksmen of course, the smugglers, and the men returning from 
military service. The climax of the conflict, of course, was the 
moment of clearance, the point of confrontation between Sellar’s 
drive for efficiency and improvement against the resistance and 
conservatism of the inland communities in Strathnaver. In this 
collision Sellar became consumed with impatience and frustration 
because he was losing money on the land he had leased at the top 
of the rents from the Sutherland estate. In his view, these people 
were standing in the way of progress, refusing to accept the 


realities of change and progress. 
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These accumulating frictions and confrontations surrounded the 
fraught episodes of eviction in Assynt and Strathnaver in 1812 to 
1814. The atmosphere of conflict was exposed in the remarkable 
documents of the time, namely the precognitions relating to the 
charges brought against Sellar, the Trial report of 1816, and 
Sellar’s own correspondence at the time.” 


Sellar as student 

The collision between Sellar’s commercial urgency and the 
resistant mentality of the old Highlands reached its spectacular 
climax in his trial at Inverness in April 1816. It brought him into 
the shadow of the gallows. This indeed was the dangerous 
culmination of a long apprenticeship. 

Sellar had been well-educated. In the last years of the old 
century his father sent him to Edinburgh University to study law 
at the feet of the men whose university was reaching the zenith of 
its prestige. Sellar was a student when the teachings of Adam 
Smith and Dugald Stewart were becoming the dominant ideology. 
He rubbed shoulders with some of the most illustrious names of 
the Edinburgh Enlightenment.” In 1798 he was in a class which 
included Francis Horner and Thomas Dudgeon. In 1800 his 
contemporaries included Andrew Clephane; a year ahead of his 
class was another group which included James Loch, Henry 
Cockburn and Robert Gourlay. His colleague of later years, James 
Loch, was regarded at that time as one of the young men most 
likely to blaze a trail in the highest ranks of political and 
intellectual life. Sellar was never mentioned in quite this light. 

It was a rationalist, progressive milieu which set the framework 
for so much energetic re-casting of the world during the coming 
era of industrialisation. Patrick Sellar imbibed these doctrines as 
readily as he had the Bible which figured prominently in his 
father’s household. It was a potent brew which entranced his 
mind; it formed his attitudes and his assumptions to such a degree 
that, in adulthood, he could scarcely express himself without 
betraying these intellectual roots. He was able, at the drop of a hat, 
to quote Benjamin Franklin, Burns, Chalmers, Burke, and various 
classical Roman and Greek sages, as well as Adam Smith and 
Thomas Malthus. These were his guides and they gave him 
astonishing intellectual confidence. At one point Sellar likened 
himself to ‘all the reformers; from Luther to Coke’ — men who had 
confronted ignorant opposition to progress, and had been required 
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to counter all the ‘errors, frauds and quackery’ of their 
opponents.” | 

Patrick Sellar’s education as a lawyer did not diminish his 
passion for the farming life which had been set from his boyhood. 
In December 1831, Sellar reminisced about the new education 
being afforded to the sons of farmers at the turn of the century. He 
recollected the rise of rural science and the division between the 
old and new schools. He regarded himself as a new man of 
science, the practical product of the Enlightenment." Sellar 
rejoiced in the new age of rural science which had emerged out of 
college learning. 

By his early twenties he was already highly educated and given 
great authority in his father's business as well as early elevation to 
the legal establishment. He was an opportunist and a creative 
entrepreneur. Edinburgh University and his exposure to the 
doctrines of the great rationalists of the age invested Sellar with a 
set of ideas which gave him the greatest confidence in his 
approach to business and the operation of ‘Improvement’ 
especially when he took on the mantle of carrier of these ideas into 
the Highlands in Sutherland. 

In Sutherland Sellar discovered a feudal society marked by 
poverty, squalor and the worst possible method of agricultural 
production. He was convinced that the people were backward and 
lived in conditions of barbarous oppression; women in particular 
were forced to perform the heaviest tasks of the community. In 
1813 the Marquess of Stafford acquired the Armadale estate to 
add to his wife's Sutherland properties. Sellar gave Lady Stafford 
a scornful description of the farming methods prevailing in the 
coastal villages of Armadale. He drew especial attention to the 
work of women: 


like most fishermen they are more remarkable for their 
industry than for any tenderness to their women, whom I saw 
in every menial office, digging the ground, carrying out . 
manure on their backs, and covering in the oatseed by a 
harrow which three of them generally trailed behind them, 
while the men are busy dressing and repairing their lines, nets, 
etc.” 


Sellar’s father 
The final sources of Patrick Sellar’s confidence derived from his 
original local networks and his own family. Patrick Sellar’s 
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mother was Jane Plenderleath, daughter of a Dalkeith minister 
who became a fervent Wesleyan, and ensured that John Wesley 
blessed her infant son Patrick when he visited Elgin in 1784. But 
his mother died when he was six and Patrick Sellar was brought 
up in a household dominated by men. The influence of Methodism 
seems to have waned after his mother’s death and he became 
increasingly Presbyterian and orthodox in his faith. Patrick Sellar, 
as the only child, was brought up in a household in which 
expectations of self-improvement were deeply entrenched. The 
Bible and Adam Smith from his early years fuelled his thinking. 
He was always able to quote the Bible to utilitarian effect. 

Patrick Sellar’s father was Thomas Sellar, a successful Elgin 
lawyer, a provincial bourgeois who became a respected and 
influential figure in the local community and indispensable to 
many of the richest proprietors in the region. He became the 
leading solicitor in Elgin serving the main landowners in the 
district, notably the Seafield Estate, the Duke of Gordon, the 
Grant family, Lord Moray, and especially Francis Russell of 
Blackhall, an Edinburgh advocate and owner of the Westfield 
estate in Moray. 

Westfield was a substantial arable property crying out for 
renovation. The district was tenanted by small occupiers who 
lacked capital sufficient to ‘set them out into the world’. A 
contemporary observer said that such small tenants simply lacked 
the basic initiative to adopt ‘the modern improvement of 
husbandry’ despite the recent rent increases to which the small 
tenantry had been exposed. Thomas Sellar helped to force the 
estate into the new mould of improved agriculture, which 
probably entailed some loss of the smaller tenantry.? He provided 
prompt and efficient legal services at a time of accelerating 
agricultural change. He was involved in estate rationalisation and 
village development. 

Out of his profits and factorial opportunism Thomas Sellar was 
eventually able to buy Westfield from his client Russell. The 
agent was thus made laird and the Westfield estate remained in the 
family for a century. As profits rose, so there was a greater 
turnover of estates, greater investment in improvement leases, and 
the induction of new tenants. There was plenty of work and profit 
for Thomas Sellar and his son. For twenty years the elder Sellar 
was also Procurator Fiscal of Moray. He had come a long way 
from his own father’s humbler origins in Banff. 


mE 
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Thomas Sellar’s Elgin office also provided a degree of informal 
training for the up-and-coming young factors of the Seafield estate 
and beyond. Sellar trained John Fraser, Cosmo Falconer and, 
surprisingly, Robert Mackid. The same form of apprenticeship 
was also undertaken by Patrick Sellar in his father’s office when 
he returned from Edinburgh. The office provided an 
apprenticeship for the new generation of estate agents, the new 
rural managers. It provided a distinctive environment in which 
Patrick Sellar sharpened his talents against the competition of 
other equally striving young males. 

His father had taught him about poachers and how to deal with 
law-breakers at large. This enhanced Patrick Sellar’s confidence 
in dealing with miscreants and the lower echelons of society; it 
also brought him into contact with the upper layers of local society 
to whose managerial and legal needs he could attend. 

The two Sellars, father and son, became involved in one of the 
greatest local projects in 1805 — the re-creation of the harbour 
works at Burghead. This was a consortium of the local aristocracy 
and business elite to open trade for the Moray coast and was 
eventually highly successful. However, in 1817, Patrick Sellar 
was accused of cheating his fellow partners in a flaming row 
which coincided with his parallel conflicts in Sutherland just after 
his trial and the death of his father. The Burghead affair was 
another moment of conflict in a life which was punctuated by this 
type of aggravation.” 


Sellar’s grandfather and the great lesson. 
The pre-history of Patrick Sellar has a special interest because this 
was the world which he himself chose to invest with the greatest 
significance in his own thinking. It is true that he acknowledged 
the power of contemporary and classical thinkers including 
Malthus, Smith, Burns, Scott, Chalmers, McCulloch. But beyond 
them all, beyond the theories, there was an earlier family example 
which Sellar repeatedly invoked as a lesson to his own generation, 
and for all the opponents of progress. He was referring to his own 
grandfather who had originally lived in the hills of Banff. Patrick 
Sellar’s father was born in 1754 in New Keith, son of a Banffshire 
stonemason, apparently one of the first inhabitants of the new 
village. 

The story of his paternal grandfather was Patrick Sellar’s great 
moral lesson in life and he returned to it over and over again. His 
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grandfather’s story was an object lesson in social improvement 
under durcss. 

Patrick Sellar’s father’s father had lived as a small Highland 
cottar and, according to Sellar, was removed by an improving 
landlord, spilled off his holding to make way for a more rational 
use of the land. Nothing better could have happened to his 
grandfather who was thereby forced to move (probably to New 
Keith) and to adjust creatively to the new world. The removal, or 
clearance, from inland Banffshire, had set the family on the road 
to Elgin. The dislocation had been therapeutic. It was, for Sellar, 
a classic story of vigorous disruption in society producing a 
healthy jolt which had stimulated a poor family to make a more 
productive way in the world.? Several decades later, when his 
own life was full of turmoil, Patrick Sellar took great pleasure in 
recalling the rise of his own family. 

One of the recurring themes of Sellar’s tendentious adult 
conversation was the rise of great men from poor origins. They 
included Sir William Grant (1753-1832), Master of the Rolls 
(1801-17), whose own father had also been a very small farmer in 
Elchies in Banff and had risen to make a great reputation in the 
House of Commons. His own uncle had helped in his upbringing 
and became a great merchant in England and eventually was able 
to buy up the Elchies estate on which he had been born, the best 
mark of social success. 

Another example of this type of upward mobility, often quoted 
by Sellar, was that of Sir William Garrow (1760-1840), Baron of 
Exchequer, who was a further product of very modest north-east 
origins in an improving society in which agrarian change had 
catapulted the Garrows into the wider world. But Sellar’s most 
direct example of social and economic advancement was his own 
grandfather, a cottar cleared from the mountains and set on the 
road to progress." Most of all it demonstrated the positive power 
of upheaval and it was Sellar’s favourite lesson to the world. 

By extension, Sellar believed it was necessary and inevitable 
that the world should be shaken up and changed in its foundations. 
It was the only way to break out of the dark night of the past, to 
eradicate poverty and feudalism, and to embark on the road to 
civilisation and the proper division of labour. And, at the end of 
the day, it was all attributable to the science of political economy 
and the model of his grandfather, ruggedly but beneficially ousted 
from his small inefficient holding in the depths of Banff. This was 
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the first and the last of Sellar’s world, and his final justification, 
his personal model for the clearances with which his own name is 
indelibly marked. The price which this progress demanded is the 
essential question, moral and economic, which causes Sellar’s life 
to remain permanently debatable. 


9. 
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WATERNISH REVISITED 
(INCLUDING A DIGRESSION ON MOIDART) 


J.F.M. MACLEOD, M.A., LL.B. 
12th November, 1999 


In March 1995 [ gave a paper on Waternish in the Nineteenth 
Century based on surviving estate papers belonging to Allan 
Reginald MacDonald at Stein, nephew of D.R. MacDonald, the 
late proprietor of Waternish estate. The paper was by no means 
exhaustive, and it was agreed that there would be a further trawl. 
In order that this second paper can be self-sufficient, there will be 
some slight repetition of material, much of which can be found set 
out more extensively in the previous publication. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century Patrick Nicolson of 
Torlum, Benbecula owned Ardmore in Waternish. His heiress was | 
his daughter Flora. She, in 1819, became the bride of Major Allan | 
MacDonald of Belfinlay. The MacDonalds of Belfinlay had as 
their original property the farm of Belfinlay in Benbecula. This 

| 
| 





had been made over to their ancestor James MacDonald, as a cadet 
of the Benbecula family, in 1682. The lands in the Charter 
comprised “the twelve penny lands of Belfinlay, Ardbeg and 
Ardmore, the penny land of Rosinish and Knocknagour, the 2'/ 
penny land of Cuichmeane, all in Benbecula, with a penny land in 
Machermeanach, in Skirhough". In 1720 Angus MacDonald of 
Belfinlay exchanged Belfinlay with his uncle for property in 
Arisaig, but, at the same time, retained his titular appendage. The 
Belfinlays were thereafter established in the West mainland, 
firstly in Arisaig and, after 1763, as tenants of Clanranald in 
Keppoch. In 1761 Allan of Belfinlay married Jean MacKinnon of 
Corry. Their son Allan, the bridegroom of 1819, became a soldier, 
serving from 1799 for 21 years in the West Indies, the Netherlands 
and Ireland with the 55th (Westmoreland) Regiment. At the time 
of his marriage the Regiment was awaiting a posting to Cape of 
Good Hope. Major Allan therefore sold his commission and 
returned to Scotland. This was coincidental with the death of his 
father-in-law Patrick Nicolson, from whom Mrs MacDonald 
inherited Ardmore. The MacDonalds reared 3 sons of whom the 
eldest was Patrick who was bypassed in the succession in favour 
of his brother Captain Allan MacDonald of the 99th Regiment. 
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The Captain, who was unmarried, held the estate from1855 until 
1905. He made part of it over to his nephew Allan Reginald 
MacDonald (son of Patrick) during his own lifetime, and the 
remaining estate was left to Allan Reginald to tend on behalf of 
his younger son D.R.MacDonald, the Captain’s principal heir who 
was under age at the date of his grand-uncle’s death. 

At first the property in Waternish was restricted to Ardmore of 
which I will give more detail later. The Major, however, 
augmented the estate by the purchase of Fasach from Lord 
Glenelg in 1833. The Captain enlarged the property still further by 
the purchase of the lands of Osdale, Lusta and Stein from the 
trustees of Gordon MacLeod of Lochbay, and of Glencassley in 
the County of Sutherland, following his neighbour’s death which 
took place about January 1873. 

Reverting to the papers from Waternish House, the Major, 
following upon his marriage and his wife’s inheritance of 
Ardmore, but before his purchase of Fasach, was involved in other 
business activities. These he recorded in a personal account book 
dealing mainly with his seven years (1827-1834) as owner of a 
substantial property in Moidart which he acquired from 
Clanranald. There is also included in these accounts some 
contemporary detail regarding Ardmore Estate, and also accounts 
in respect of a farm enterprise into which the Major entered at 
Ostaig, including details of his partnership with Dr Norman 
MacAlister in respect of Kilmorie. I will deal with these records 
under the respective headings of Moidart, Ardmore and Ostaig. 


(1) Moidart 

John MacDonald of Clanranald was the elder son of Clanranald of 
the '45 by his second wife, one of the MacKinnons from Skye. He 
was reared a Protestant and commissioned in a regiment of 
dragoons but he gave up soldiering on his marriage to Lord 
Braxfield’s daughter, and died, untimely, at the age of 29. His son 
Reginald George, who was a contemporary of the Prince Regent, 
frittered away his Moidart inheritance. Various parcels were sold 
off including Glenuig which was, as shown, purchased by his 
kinsman Major Allan MacDonald. Major Allan’s father had 
previously been tenant of Keppoch from about 1763, so that there 
was an existing connection with Clanranald. The property now 
acquired consisted of the former Catholic seminary at Samalaman 
together with the crofting communities of Glenuig and of 
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Smearisary. As regards Samalaman and Irine respectively, Major 
Allan continued Clanranald’s existing tenancy in favour of Mr. 
Chisholm, Junior, at respective rents of £40 and £250 per annum. 
(Reference to the Chisholm family can be found at Pages 242-243 
of Father Charles MacDonald’s ‘Moidart’ of 1889). 

The rent roll for 1827 shows the Glenuig township divided into 
six lots each divided into either two or four holdings. The rental 
for each twelfth was £6 : 15 : 6 for the year to Whitsunday. The 
list of tenants is as follows:— 


Lot] Donald MacDonald 
Allan MacDonald 


Lot 2 Norman MacDonald 
Ewen (father) & Ranald MacDonald 


Lot 3 Ranald (father) & John MacDonald 
Hugh MacDonald or MacVarish & Donald MacDonald 
(young man) 


Lot4 Allan MacLean 
John MacLean 


Lot 5 Archibald MacDonald or MacVarish 
Duncan Maclsaig 


Lot 6 Ranald MacDonald 
John Maclsaig 
Angus MacVarish 
James MacVarish 


The tenancies at Smearisary for the period of Major Allan’s 
ownership had rent fixed at £5 : 1 : 6 per annum for a whole 
"clitick". There was some minor movement amongst the tenancies 
during the period, the first tenant listed being transferred to Egnig, 
which was also included in the Major's property, and which was, 
later in the century, to be retained in hand by the estate proprietor. 
The numbering of the Smearisary holdings is not quite clear, but 
the respective tenancies appear to have been distributed as 
follows:— 


Nol Neil MacEachen (transferred 1831 to Egnig) succeeded 
by Ranald MacDonald 

No2 Donald Maclsaic & son Angus Bain Maclsaic 

No3 John MacPherson 
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No4 Donald MacAllan 
No5 John MacDonald 
No6 Angus MacDonald 
No7 Angus Maclsaig 
Un-numbered Archibald MacVarish (two cliticks) 
No 8 = Angus MacPherson (from half clitick to whole 1830) 
No9 John MacAllan (half clitick) 
No 10 Donald Maclsaic (from half clitick to whole 1830) 
No 11 Duncan Maclsaig (Rent £6 : 15 : 6) 
No 12 John Maclsaic (from half clitick to whole 1829) 
reduced to one half 1830 
Rory MacDonald remaining half from 1830 


The tenancies at Egnig are also listed. The principal tenants here 
are John Maclsaig and his sons Angus and John, Junior. They paid 
£29 per annum to Whitsunday 1831 at which date they were 
joined in the tenancy by Neil MacEchen. Dr A. MacLean in TGSI 
Vol. LIII at page 496 connects the MacEchens of Howbeg, South 
Uist with the MacEchens of Egnig. Thereafter four rents of £6 : 5 
per annum respectively were levied. A fifth tenant at Egnig was 
Alexander MacDonald at an annual rental of £8 from Martinmas 
1827 to Martinmas 1834. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, the Glenuig property had 
passed through a series of owners into the ownership of Lord 
MacLaren. To ascertain the crofting continuum, I have noted the 
following details of the property from the Valuation Roll prepared 
for rating year 1901-02. These entries refer to “A” properties 
which are taken to be agricultural subjects. The estate details as at 
the opening of 1901 are as following:— 


V.R. 1901-02 
LORD MACLAREN SAMALAMAN (Egnig & Altgie) 
(Aultigil in hand) 


*A" Tenancies GLENUIG 


John MacDonald 

Widow Janet MacDonald 
Ronald MacLean 

Duncan MacVicar 

Allan MacVarish 

John MacLean Shoemaker 
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John MacDonald Senior 
Widow Mary MacDougall 
Hugh MacPherson 


SMEARISARY 


Allan Gillies Weaver 
Angus MacPherson Junior 
Lachlan MacNeil 

Donald MacPherson 
Roderick MacPherson 
Mary MacPherson Widow 
John Gillies 

Alex MacDonald 

Widow Jane MacDonald 


SAMALAMAN 


Margaret Corbett 
Ronald MacDonald 


EGNIG 
Chirsty MacDougall 


Non “A” Tenancy SAMALAMAN 
Misses A. & M. MacLean 


(2) Ardmore 

Patrick Nicolson of Ardmore in Waternish was the husband of 
Katherine MacAllister of Skirinish, daughter of Anne of 
Kingsburgh. He prepared a Deed of Settlement which he signed in 
Edinburgh in 1801 conveying (1) “Trumpanmore and 
Trumpanbeg with the islands”; (2) Tack (or Lease) between John 
MacDonald of Clanranald and himself dated 1776 of lands of 
Torlum and of Griminish, Benbecula; and (3) Lands and farm of 
Cleiggean contained in Tack by Norman MacLeod of MacLeod in 
his favour dated 1798. The conveyance was to himself Patrick 
Nicolson in liferent and to Flora Nicolson, his eldest daughter by 
his deceased wife in fee, whom failing in turn her 3 younger 
sisters. Patrick Nicolson made this settlement subject to 3 
annuities (1) to Marion Nicolson, widow of Lachlan Currie in 
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South Uist : (2) to Rory Nicolson in Torlum : and (3) to Ensign 
James Nicolson, 35th Regiment of Foot. This last named annuitant 
was the son of Patrick’s brother Malcolm and was eventually a 
Captain in the Army who died of wounds in Malta in 1812. 

Patrick further nominated tutors and curators to his 4 daughters 
and this list, which provides an interesting catalogue of his 
immediate contemporaries, reads as follows:— 


Ranald George MacDonald of Clanranald 

Lt. Col. Keith MacAllister EICS Cavalry (retd.) 

Lt. Col. Matthew MacAllister, Lord MacDonald’s Regiment 
Capt. Norman MacAllister, Eigg 

Donald MacDonald of Clanranald 

Alexander MacDonald of Lyndale 

Rev. Patrick Nicolson, Thurso 

Simon Nicolson, son of late Rev. Malcolm Nicolson, Kiltarlity 
Capt. Patrick Nicolson, 45th Regiment of Foot 

Malcolm Nicolson of Scorriebreck whom failing his son Donald 
Ensign James Nicolson, 35th Regiment of Foot 

John Nicolson at Claiggan 

Hector MacDonald Buchanan W.S. 


Ten years later Patrick Nicolson signed a supplementary Deed 
of Settlement in favour of his 4 daughters at Torlum on 17th April 
1811 adding “lands of Unish and islands as presently possessed by 
Major MacLeod” (1296 acres 7 falls) to the 3 properties 
previously conveyed. 

It is interesting to note that when Patrick originally took title to 
“the Trumpans” in 1781 the subjects were designed as “All and 
whole the lands of TRUMPANMORE and TRUMPANBEG with 
the islands, rocks and shores, seaware and wrecks of all kinds 
growing or that at any time may be thrown on the said shores, 
rocks and small islands. The subjects were “henceforward to be 
free from thirlage of the miln of Waternish". 

When Flora Nicolson married Major Allan MacDonald, she 
arranged for the lease of Ardmore to her cousin John Nicolson, 
Merchant in Stein, surviving brother of the late Captain James 
Nicolson. The Major’s account book from 1827 to 1834 records 
rental payments of £85 per half year from 1828 down to 1832, at 
which point the half yearly rent was increased to £110. An extant 
letter (see under Ostaig below) from Flora to her cousin John 
refers to his wife as Margaret. The book of the Clan Nicolson 
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records John’s wife (presumably this lady) as “ a daughter of 
MacLeod of Fernlea, Bracadale" and records 4 daughters. Her 
descendants, through the marriage of one of her daughters to 
Captain Carl Lillia, record this daughter as another Margaret, this 
Christian name also unrecorded in the Clan Nicolson. 

Mrs Flora Nicolson had a different tenant in Unish. He is 
recorded as Donald Murray paying a half yearly rent of £87 : 10 
between Whitsunday 1828 and Martinmas 1832. 

Two tenancies in favour of Allan MacSwain and Donald 
MacSwain are recorded at £8 : 10 per annum. In Donald’s case his 
rent is met in part by work undertaken on dykes and drains at 
Ostaig. He also does work at the House of Ostaig before receiving 
"cash to take you to Watternish". Substantial contributions to his 
rent are “by kelp”. In this regard the Ardmore tenancies are 
different from these at Glenuig. 

There are ten small holdings at Ardmore paid for by an annual 
rent of £6 : 6 : 9 each, frequently paid in kind. The respective 
tenants are:— 


Malcolm Bethune 

John Bethune Senior 
Malcolm MacRauld 

Neil Bain 

Norman Bain 

Donald MacLeod Senior 
Donald MacLeod Junior 
Finla Ferguson 

Duncan Chisholm 

John Matheson 


There are also six half lots at £3 : 3 : 4'/: per annum:- 


Norman MacRauld 

John Bethune 

Malcolm MacKinnon subsequently Neil MacNabb 
Murdoch MacLeod 

Donald Ferguson 

Patrick Bain 


The Major also records financial arrangements with Duncan 
MacInnes “on board of smack" and Charles MacKinnon 
"Elizabeth". Duncan is, for example, recompensed for “New 
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Testament 2/- 1 oz. snuff 4d. 2/4.” The Major also supplies “List 
of kelp shipped on board the “Elizabeth” July 15th 1833 — 


Tons Cwts 


4 14'/2 John MacLeod 
3 S! Donald MacLeod 
3 4 Malcolm Bethune 
2 19 Norman Bain 
] 8!/; Donald Ferguson 
6 15 Allan MacLeod 
6 3'/ Alexander MacLeod Geary 
3 15! Hector Bethune Geary 
3 9 Neil MacNabb Halistra 
1 7 Allan MacLeod 
38 6 


(3) Ostaig 

As has been seen from the Account Book thus far, Major Allan 
MacDonald and his wife Flora Nicolson had tenants in place in 
both Moidart and Ardmore during the period concerned. This 
letting was possible because they themselves were resident at 
Ostaig. There is confirmation of this in a surviving letter from 
Flora from Ostaig dated 1832 and addressed to “my very dear 
cousin" John Nicolson at Ardmore. She writes “I am sure you 
must be quite astonished that I did not write you by the Major but 
whether you hear from me or not be assured you and Margaret 
will be ever dear to me." She then discusses an illegible lady and 
asks John “to let me know how she does and if her spirits are 
anything better. You must just laugh her out of it and keep her 
going about, as moderate exercise is so good for her." She then 
continues *Give Margaret my love and thank her for the flannel 
which I think truly pretty, the stocking yarn I also got and a nice 
dark colour for the children. I wished much to have gone to 
Waternish with the Major but that the children had colds and I did 
not like to leave them tho' they would probably have had a very 
good substitute for me in Mary Gesto." The letter eventually 
concludes with “love to you, Margaret and girls. 

Always, my dear John, your attached Cousin 

Flora N. McDonald." 
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The account book shows records of a lease in partnership by 
Major MacDonald and Dr Norman MacAllister at a rent of £250 
of the Farm of Kilmorie. The rent is shown as £250, whereof the 
Major is to pay £120 and Dr MacAllister £130, “the Doctor having 
a park and house of the farm”. The specific period covered is 
1831-32. I surmise Dr Norman to be a grandson of Ronald 
MacAllister and Ann of Kingsburgh and a first cousin of Mrs 
MacDonald. 

The account book also shows a tenancy of Ostaig, Kilbeg and 
Liniquey which seems to have been tenanted by one MacPherson 
till Martinmas 1828, and thereafter, by virtue of his occupation of 
Ostaig, presumably by Major MacDonald individually down till 
Whitsunday 1833. The rent here is £110 per half year to 
Whitsunday 1830 reduced to £185 per annum thereafter. As some 
pages are incomplete and some altogether lost, it is difficult to 
reconstruct the whole picture and impossible to ascertain, for 
example, the date from which the MacDonald / MacAllister 
partnership commenced. Their business operations related 
principally to farming, but also extensively to cattle dealing. The 
book entries are obviously the work of someone with local 
knowledge who does not always oblige with all the information to 
be wished, but it is possible to identify many of the cattle 
purchases in 1833 which include some cattle purchased by the 
Major in Waternish. Otherwise the purchases are all within the 
Ostaig catchment area, and from 20 different locations. in some 
cases it is also possible to identify some of the sellers. 

North of Loch Eishort cattle come from STRATHAIRD 
(Charles MacAllister), TORRAN (Ranald MacInnes) and 
BORERAIG near HEASTE (Neil MacInnes). 

On the South side of Loch Eishort cattle come from 
DRUMFEARN where 13 sellers are as follows:— 

James Nicolson : Archibald MacQueen : Malcolm MaclInnes : 
Angus MacInnes : Angus Nicolson : Neil Maclure : Neil Nicolson 
: Lauchlan MacKinnon : Angus MacGillivray : John Nicolson : 
Neil Maclnnes : Patrick Gillies : and Widow MacLure : from 
MORSAIG (from which township the Major also purchases 
barrels of herring) where the sellers are John MacKinnon and Neil 
Bain : from TOCKIV AIG (John Monk : Angus Cameron : Angus 
MacDonald and John MacKenzie) : and from TARSGAVAIG 
(Alex. MacIntosh). Moving East to Loch na Dal on the Sound of 
Sleat, cattle are purchased at KINLOCH (William Johnson). 
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Running down the Sound, purchases are made at 
DUISDALEMORE (MacInnes) : CAMUSCROSS (Nicolson : 
John MacInnes : Widow Kennedy : and Widow MacAlpin) : 
TEANGUE (Neil Buchanan) : SASAIG (MacGillivray 
MacPherson : Charles Campbell : and Archy Campbell) : 
FERINDONALD (MacPherson) : KILMORE (John MacKinnon : 
Angus Robertson) : OSTAIG (Alex MacKinnon) : across the 
Sound from Knoydart (Ranald MacDonald) : and further south in 
Sleat from Smith at ARMADALE : at ARDVASAR (MacIntyre, 
Innkeeper) : CALLIGARRY : and finally AIRD SLEAT. 

Apart from cattle, there was an extensive sheep stock which is 
detailed as at 30th Sept. 1831:- | 


420 slack ewes (bought from Mr. Cameron at £7 per clad 
score ) 
282 ewe lambs at £4 : 10 
282 wedder lambs (from Mr. Coll MacDonald) at £5 
105 ewe lambs at £4 : 10 
53 ewe lambs (from Major MacDonald) at £4 : 10 
398 ewe hogs (Dr. N. MacAllister) 
110 wedder hogs 
32 tupsat£l: 5 each 


1682 


There is then recorded a loss of 145 in the flock previous to 
smearing on 2nd January 1832. The purchase of smearing 
materials is recorded as £26 : 16 for 1832 when 3 sheep shears 
cost a further 10/6d. On 12th November 1832 sale of 292 stones 
of wool to Colin Elder is recorded at 6/6d bringing a total return 
for wool of £94 : 18. 

Reverting to cattle, the Major's Account Book offers an 
Inventory of “Cattle at Ostaig on 5 Oct. 1831." As will be seen, 
some of this stock is actually located at Ardmore in Waternish, 
which indicates the close inter-connection between the two 
farming enterprises of Ostaig and Ardmore. This makes it still 
more difficult to disentangle the respective interests of Major 
MacDonald and Doctor MacAllister. The Inventory is as follows:— 


Cows supposed with calf with herd 56 
Cows supposed with calf with the shepherd 67 
Cows yeld with the herd 48 
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UJ 


Two year old heifers....with the shepherd 
Large stots 

Bulls 

Left behind when the stirks sent to Ardmore 
One immediately received from Camuscross 
Stirks....purchased since this date 

Received from Lauchlan Macinnes, heifers 
Stots received from Gillen rising two year old 
At Ardmore....two year olds 

And two three year olds 


M 


WO 
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The account book also provides final stock figures at handover 
of Ostaig to Mr. MacKinnon, Corry 25 May 1833:— 


Kr Milch cows at £9 : 10 each £1092 : 10 
l Cow in couple 8:10 
19 Cows yeld at £6 : 7 120 : 13 
4] 3 year old heifers at £6 : 6 258: 6 
83 2 year old queys and stots at £5 : 5 435 : 15 
104 Stirks at £3 : 3 327 12 


£2243: 6 


THE MAJOR'S ACCOUNTS - GENERAL ENTRIES 


The Major records on 25th Nov. 1829 "By amount of Mr. 
Nicolson dishonoured £53 : 2 : 6". 

This entry corresponds closely to the period of the financial 
collapse of the main Skye line of Nicolsons at Scorrybreck, from 
which family the Nicolsons of Ardmore were a junior branch, and 
may perhaps be explained by this. Donald Nicolson’s creditors 
gave up Scorrybreck as at Whit 1827. It is recorded in the Major’s 
accounting with his then man of business Mr. M. N. MacDonald 
W.S. 

We also find noted in May 1831 the purchase price for 
Waternish (i.e. — Fasach) £12,500. Mr. M. N. MacDonald 
received a fee "for making out the title deeds" £130. 

Smaller entries are also faithfully noted such as that of Jan. 25th 
1832 — “to cash to Donald MacInnes, Gillen for the purpose of 
buying oil which he did not do £- : 5 : - ". Rather more seriously 
on 7th February of the same year, we find three entries in 
sequence:— 
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To cash paid Mr. Maclver for medicine for the cholera £2: - 
To cash to Donald MacInnes going for Doctor Es oD 
To cash to Miles going for Doctor -: 10 


On June 1st the Major's entry reads:— 

To cash laid out for trousers for myself to Mr. Cumming 
including tailor's expense £12576 
and 5 days later the Major enters a luckpenny of £1 paid to 

Mr. MacArthur Drover. 

The Major includes a list of cattle purchased in Sept. 1831. He 
does not always detail the townships from which these purchases 
are made, but the following list of sellers indicates the distribution 
and names of some of the sources:— 

Aird:— Angus Robertson : Charles MacGillivray : Rory 
Buchanan 

Gillegary:— MacSween : Donald Nicolson : Eachen Robertson : 
Donald MacDonald : John Robertson : Rory MacDonald : 
Donald Kelly 

Drumfearn:— Miles MacInnes : Neil MacInnes : Angus 
MacGillivray 

Lagavick:- Angus Cameron 

Morsaig:— John MacGillivray 

Sasaig:- Allan Robertson : John Anderson : Donald MacPherson 
Stonefield:— John MacMillan : Donald MacKinnon 

Tarsgavaig:— Donald Robertson 

Gillen:- W. MacDonald 

Ferindonald:- Archy MacGillivray 

Torran:- William Bain 


There is also included the Major's transactions with Donald 
Kennedy, designated Servant, for the 3 years 1830-32 inclusive. The 
Major made a series of outlays on behalf of Kennedy totalling in all 
£21 : 4 : 8'/ as shown following. Against this sum is offset 
Kennedy's wages for the three years to Whitsunday 1832 £20 : 10 - 
leaving Kennedy due to Major MacDonald a balance of - : 14 : 8'/od. 


Outlays:— 
1830 To cash to pay for whisky £d eve 
Aug ?/Sept.22 To cash paid your father by order l: 1: - 


11: 


C 


To cash paid for you to shoemaker 
To cash for you to John MacPherson 
Merchant Ferrydonald 2:17:6 
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To one stone wool from 
Mrs. MacDonald 
Oct. 3 To cash for your marriage 
Oct. 4 To sundries from Mr. Elder 
1831 Mar. 26 To cash to buy tobacco 
Apr.6 X To cash to purchase meal 
1832 May To cash 
To cash for christening your child 
May 16 To two pigs -: 8:- 
1831 Sept 19 To John MacPherson Merchant 


No 
i 


mA — — I - doe 3 
LI se sa . + -+ a e ze. 
oO mm h2 1| 
ee . ax + » 
OO i 
H^ 


Ferindonald 1: 15:6 
1832 May 25 To Ditto 2: 9:- 
1831 To two stone wool -:19:6 
Ten pecks of barley meal -:12:- 
To one Boll meal -: 17: - 

21: 4:8'^ 


The Major also records 2 purchases of potatoes in 1831. The 
first is of 60 barrels at 4/- per barrel from Mr. Lachlan Chisholm 
(Moidart). The second is of 18 barrels “from MacLeod's country" 
at 2/- and freight £1 = £2 : 16. 

The Major disposes of 1 stone wool, generally described as 
"fine tarry" to inter alia 6 ladies in 1830, namely:- Jenny 
MacDonald : Mary MacDonald : Peggy Robertson (Kitchen) : 
Effy MacDermaid : Kate MacGillivray : Kate MacInnes (grieve’s 
daughter). 

Certain domestic accounts are listed with Messrs MacFee & 
Lindsay in 1829. From these the following items are extracted 
against 9th July 1829:— 


12 lbs. tea at 5/8d Li 8o 
2 Ibs. green tea pL oer 
'/; barrel raw sugar containing 

| cwt 14 Ib at 74/- per cwt 4: 3:3 
13 loaves sugar (weighing in all) 


150 Ib at 108/- percwt 7: 4:9 
'/» barrel biscuits IS 
4 dozen superior Alloa ale 23: re 
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Following upon the death of Major Allan MacDonald and the 
subseguent agreement as to distribution of his estate, his moveable 
estate was divided into twelve shares, four for his widow, three for 
his son Patrick, and five for his son Allan. A detailed report on 
Major MacDonald s affairs was then duly prepared by James 
Latta C.A., Edinburgh. This report covers the period írom Major 
MacDonald’s date of death (20th May 1855) down to the term of 
Whitsunday 1856 “when a separation of interests from Major 
MacDonald’s executry was effected.” This yields an interesting 
picture of Waternish effectively for a complete year down to the 
1856 term day. The rent chargeable against the executry is shown 
as Waternish £600 and Ardmore a further £370. The report 
narrates that the executor (his son Allan) “being absent from the 
Country with his Regiment”, the executry duties were performed 
on his behalf by his factor Mr. Lachlan MacKintosh SSC. Mr. 
MacKintosh for his part further engaged Mr. Donald MacKenzie, 
Writer, Portree “as factor in the Country”. 

Branch 4 of the charge includes a series of receipts by Mr. 
MacKenzie and Branch 5 by Mr. MacKintosh, described as 
“proceeds of stock sold and other returns from the estates.” An 
example of Mr. MacKenzie’s receipts is a sum from Mr. Scott the 
shepherd on 8th December 1855 made up as follows:— 


For 50 skins sold | £3: 2:- 
For 15 blackfaced lambs at 4/6 3° 730 
For 3 shot old ewes at 8/- 1: 4:- 
For 1 wedder -:12:6 
For 2 shot lambs -: 12: - 
For 15 Braxy Carcases at 2/6 1:17:6 

£10:15:6 





Similarly, on 7th May 1856, Mr. MacKenzie received two 
payments for seaware in the sums of £8 :15 and £4 : 5 
respectively. This 1s the only payment for seaware included in Mr. 
MacKenzie's eventual total receipts of £368 : 15 : 45. 

A much larger sum of £2127 : 6 : 5 was received by Mr. 
MacKintosh commencing with a payment on 22nd August 1855 
for 90 head of cattle sold at Portree market £673 and receipt on 3rd 
September from Neil MacDonald of the sum of £147 : 10 for stots 
and queys. 
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On 17th October Mr. MacKintosh received from Messrs 
Kennedy credit for:— 


462 Cheviot lambs £297: -: - 
400 ewes 285:14: 3 
80 blackfaced ewes 38: 1:10 
97 Cheviot hogs i 025 79.3 

£683: 3: 2 


| 
| 
| 
Mr. MacKintosh received 2 payments for fish during the year; 
the first for 2 tons 4 cwt yielded £30 : - : 10 less commission and 
freight. The second payment on 24th April 1856 reads “for 
proceeds of a cargo of fish £214 : 15 : 10.” The wool clip on Ist 
April 1856 produced a net return of £422 : 5 : 1. 
The discharge opens with a variety of taxes including stipend 
£31 : 6: 3 and schoolmaster's salary £7 : 15 totalling £370 : 12: 
6'/2. 
Mr. MacKenzie’s disbursements in May and June 1855 give ! 
indication of the estate payroll which shows a degree of intensity 
of labour on the estate:— 


Margaret Steele, assistant servant to Mrs. MacDonald 
John MacInnes, ploughman 

Norman MacPherson, assistant shepherd 
Malcolm MacLeod, grieve 

Alexander MacLeod, stable boy 

Effy MacLeod, servant 

Janet MacLeod, cook 

William MacLeod, farm servant 

Donald MacSween, farm servant 

John Scott, principal shepherd 

Norman Campbell, shepherd 

Kenneth MacLean 

Alexander Campbell 

John Kennedy, herd 


There are also payments for casual labour, for example:- 


"Donald MacDonald for fleecing 12 days at 1/6 £-:18: -" 
" Archd. Campbell 22 days smearing 1:135 s^ 
"Christy MacInnes for cooking to smearers ae eee 
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There is a later payroll in December 1855 showing:— 


John Campbell, Grieve E22 dT 
William MacLeod, Farm Servant 3107 
Donald MacSween, do. 2: 5: - 
Malcolm MacLeod, do. 3:12: 6 
Neil MacNab, do. 1:10: - 
Hector MacAskill, Grieve, Trumpan 5: 5: -~ 
Alex MacKay, Farm Servant Dele se 
John Scott, Principal Shepherd 8:12: 6 
Kenneth MacLean, Shepherd 3:10: - 
Murdo Campbell, do. 3:10: - 
Norman Campbell, do. 2:12: 6 
John MacDiarmid, Principal Herd 4:18: - 
Farquhar MacSween, Herd ete s 
John Kennedy, do. 1: 5: - 
John Campbell, Grieve, to pay female servants 5: - 


followed by a payment to John MacLeod, Blacksmith “his 
account £5 : 17 : 10” 


Amongst Major MacDonald's debts were the sums of £888 
borrowed on the security of his Norwich Union policy and £2546 
due between 2 banks (Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank, Edinburgh 
and National Bank of Scotland, Portree). For his work in 
connection with the Executry Mr. Lachlan MacKintosh rendered 
his Business Account in the sum of £155 : 15 : 8 and claimed 
additional commission of £26 : 5 : -. 

There then follows a scheme of division which shows the 
Ardmore stock split as between the widow and Mr. Patrick 
MacDonald in the sum of £1149 : 11 : 9 each. The Waternish 
stock taken over by Lieutenant, now Captain, Allan MacDonald at 
Valuation 1s £3077 : 8 : 6. 

Another item of interest is "Money (£1000) borrowed from 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank on bill by Mrs. MacDonald for the 
purpose of buying Captain MacDonald's Company." This 
presumably relates to the foregoing military promotion which cost 
£1100 plus Capt. Montgomery 99th Regiment's retirement £100. 

There is also a list of the outstanding heritable debts at time of 
Major MacDonald’s death:— 
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Stewart’s Trustees £3500 
Blair’s Trustees 3000 
Douglas’ Trustees 1500 
Horsburgh’s Judicial Factor 750 

£8750 


The final outcome of Mr. Latta’s accounting and balances 
shows the widow due £380 to her late husband’s Executry and Mr. 
Patrick MacDonald due £82. Offset against these figures of £468 
are balances of £460 due to Captain MacDonald and £8 to Mr. 
Lachlan MacKintosh as at 7th July 1857. 


SOME RANDOM CORRESPONDENCE 


Stray letters from various sources are inevitably included in the 
papers. The earliest noted here is from a son of Mrs. Flora 
Nicolson or MacDonald’s sister, Mrs. Scott who had settled, and 
predeceased her husband, in the Island of Penang. There had 
evidently been family difficulties which this particular nephew 
would have liked to settle. The letter is written from India just 
before the Mutiny. As the letter-writer was not, a few years later, 
included in the people with a continuing interest in his grandfather 
Patrick Nicolson’s Entail, it must be assumed either that his 
interest in the Entail had been bought out or that he did not live for 
very long after sending his letter. Letter reads as follows:— 


CAWNPORE 
11th August 1854 


My dear Flora, 

I'm not quite sure if it is altogether my fault that our 
correspondence has lain dormant for so long. I promise however 
that it shall not be my fault if another long interval elapses. Often 
and often have I made enquiries concerning you and your welfare 
— but your friends to whom I applied seemed to be in the same 
predicament as myself. However let bygones be bygones. Do 
write to me and give me a long account of yourself and your 
family. I may have the pleasure of seeing you before the end of 
next year. In the meantime I am afraid to ask questions, being in 
such total ignorance of your domestic circle. For myself I have 
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been marching and counter-marching with the 38th Regiment L.I. 
(famous and notorious for its having refused to go by sea to 
Burmah) for the last 3 years in which time I have travelled with it 
about twice the length of Great Britain, and you may imagine that 
the facilities for so doing are grievously different from a marching 
Regiment at home. It is rumoured that we march for Peshawar in 
November next. If so, we shall have upwards of 3 months 
marching before us. My father continues in excellent health. His 
whole occupation is looking after his spice plantation at 
Singapore, which is in a very thriving state. Now, Aunty dear, do 
be a good creature (as everybody knows you are at heart). Write 
me a long letter. [ send this through my aunt Harriet Scott as I 
don’t know your address. With kindest regards and best wishes, 
believe me ever your affectionate nephew 

K.M.Scott. 


Another facet of life at Fasach, which has come down in legend, 
was of the black man servant. Looking to Captain Allan’s service 
in Tasmania, there seemed a possibility that he might have been 
one of the race of Tasmanian aborigines wiped out by the settlers 
last century. Fortunately the next letter from Captain Allan’s 
cousin Allan Ord provides a simpler and more credible 
explanation:— 


8 HILL SQUARE 
EDINBURGH 
16th Sept. 1859 

My dear Allan, 
I have just seen the black man, Arthur Forest, and engaged him for 
you at £10 a year. I would send him by first steamer, but he has 
not the means to pay his travelling expenses and most 
unfortunately I cannot assist him, otherwise I would do it at once. 
He will, however, be quite ready to start the moment I hear from 
you. I am certain you will find him a most useful man. He appears 
a very sincere and faithful person. He says, if you choose to keep 
him, he will never leave you. Tom and his friend Warren appear 
to have enjoyed themselves very much in Skye. Ann and I feel 
very grateful for the attention paid Tom by all friends. I hope you 
have got the Laird allright again. I am pretty sure he will never 
play the same trick again. He got a fright and I think it will do him 
good. I wish Kate MacDonald would take him now. They live in 
this neighbourhood but I have not seen her since she heard of her 
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brother’s death. If there is anything I can do for you here, you have 
only to write and I will attend to it. 

Your affectionate cousin 

Allan A.M. Ord. 


A third letter, from a much later date, is included here for its 
intrinsic. interest. It is from the Secretary of the Crofters 
Commission and is quite self-explanatory:— 


Portree 
28th Nov. 1898 

Dear Captain MacDonald, 
I was in hopes of seeing you at Dunvegan last week, but, as you 
had no occasion to go there, I take the liberty of dropping you this 
note. [ am reading a paper before "The Celtic Union" in 
Edinburgh on the old Ecclesiastical Remains and Holy Wells of 
Skye, and I desire to know a little more about the Trumpan Church 
than I am at present possessed of. I cannot find any trace of its 
dedication. Most of the old churches were dedicated to some saint, 
and such terms as Cille-Mhuire, Cille Bhrighde, Cille Chothain 
etc. are common. Was Trumpan dedicated to any saint, and, if so, 
to whom ? I observed in a recent edition of a Highland News 
paper reference made to it as Cille-Chriosd — Cella Christi — but I 
am not at all satisfied the authority was a good one. There is a 
reference to “Kilmory in Waternes" as far back as 1501 : but 
whether the place is Trumpan, or Kilmuir at Dunvegan, I am 
unable to say. If Trumpan is locally referred to by the old people 
as Cille-Mhuire, then the matter is a simple one. I was once at 
Trumpan, but I had not time to make a satisfactory examination, 
and accordingly I do not know whether there are any interesting 
remains such as the baptismal font, or Iona stones etc. There was 
one narrow window. Were there others ? If not, how did the 
MacLeod woman manage to escape from the flames on the 
occasion of the MacDonald raid ? I don't think she could have got 
through the window I saw. Any information as to the present state 
of the walls, and the other matters above referred to, which you 
can favour me with, will be received with gratitude. Had you any 
Holy or Healing Wells in Waternish ? If Holy Wells, to whom 
were they dedicated ? We have elsewhere such wells as Fuaran 
Bhrighde, Tobar-an-Domhnaich,  Tobar-Chothain, Tobar- 
Chaluim-Chille etc. Any such with you ? Then, as to Healing 
Wells, what were the ailments they were supposed to remedy, and 
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were there any ceremonies performed ? Apologising for troubling 
you 

I am, Dear Captain MacDonald, 

Yours faithfully 

William MacKenzie. 


This same year 1898 sees 3 letters dated 3rd and 21st March and 
17th August all from the Earl of Mar and Kellie at Alloa House 
who has been fulfilling a family duty to Lady Grange. He has been 
having a cross executed by a good stone sculptor in Alloa under 
his own supervision. It is to be sent out to the care of Captain 
Allan via Glasgow so that it may be “erected in the proper place 
and charge me with the expense”. By August this Jacobite 
atonement has been completed and the Earl has been favoured 
with a “very good photograph of the site of Lady Grange’s tomb, 
and I think the slab looks well, a more elaborate would have 
looked out of place in such a wild spot. I have not called her Lady 
Grange in the inscription, for in reality she was Mrs. Erskine, the 
wives of the Scottish judges not taking their husbands’ titles, 
although she 1s commonly known as Lady Grange.” 

Not all correspondence was of course incoming. The Captain 
was, for example, having continuous bother with his ownership of 
the Ascrib Islands. At one point he had to resort to litigation when 
some East Coast fishermen had the temerity to erect a hut on his 
property! There were also ongoing difficulties with the Skyemen 
from across the Loch (see reference in Napier evidence Donald 
Ross, Idrigill at Page 96 para. 1771) who would have liked to 
resort to the Ascribs to cut seaware. There remains copy of a letter 
from the Captain, perhaps to the Procurator Fiscal, which seems a 
suitable item for inclusion in this somewhat varied miscellany:— 


Draft letter by Capt. Allan MacDonald re Ascribs 


UNDATED 


I only returned from Uist on Saturday night and J am sorry to find 
from your letter that you do not see your way to go on with the 
case against the Uig people who I am satisfied are the guilty party, 
and not the Harris men. 

My shepherd who lives in sight of the Ascrib Islands sees all the 
boats that visit them except such as may go there at night. 
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He saw the Harris boat go there and saw it leave the following 
morning. He saw no other boat call at the islands until the boats 
from Uig went there, and from that day up to the time that I 
reported to you the breaking into my house and the theft of the 
coals — he saw no boats at the Ascribs except my own. 

Now it is quite clear that those who stole the coals and burnt 
them also pulled and collected the grass, killed the puffin and used 
their eggs as these were all in the same place and not on a rock but 
in the middle of the island. Now it is equally clear that the Harris 
boat which was at the islands in the month of April could not have 
got puffin or their eggs — as the puffin only come to this country 
in the latter end of April and do not lay their eggs until about the 
middle of May. Under these circumstances no suspicion can 
attach to them — and therefore must rest with the Uig people. Their 
statement that they reached Uig at sunset is untrue as my shepherd 
saw one of the Uig boats about sunset at the outer island, the most 
distant of all from Uig. You surely don't place any reliance on 
their bare statement to the Police Constable for, if guilty, their 
object would, of course, be to mislead him. The only difficulty 
that I see in the case is that felons, capable of breaking into a 
house and stealing everything, are scarcely to be credited even on 
oath, but I think a case of this sort should not be quietly passed 
Over. 


A further letter draíted by the Captain harks back to his earlier 
military persona. 

It deals with a Victorian cause celebre, the protracted litigation, 
and eventual conviction in 1872 involving the Tichborne 
claimant. This brought echoes to the Captain of his days in both 
Chatham, Kent where he might have known the lost Sir Roger 
Tichborne, and of Hobart Town, which evidently formed a part of 
the errant claimant's curriculum vitae:— 


Copy letter by Captain Allan MacDonald re Tichborne Claimant 
Addressee unknown — 27th December 1872 


Dear Sir, 
On my return home the other day, I was favoured with yours of 
the 9th November with reference to the case of the claimant to the 
Tichborne Estates. 

I was not personally acquainted with Sir Roger Charles 
Tichborne, though I remember he used to attend shooting matches 
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at Chatham, and was known as “the young fellow into whose bed 
the Donkey was put”. [ cannot by memory recall his features 
though I might if I saw him. 

I was also quartered at Hobartown from the year 1849 to 1856 
during which time or some period of it, I think Arthur Orton was 
butcher there — not that I remember him by name or appearance — 
but, as all the butchers there supplied the garrison with meat, and 
as I must have come in contact with them in my duties as Orderly 
Officer, inspecting and frequently condemning the meat, I must 
have also met Arthur Orton. 

I was, for the reasons I have stated, very curious to see the 
claimant, and called at Newgate for that purpose, when in London. 
I sent in a few lines to him by the Governor, stating that I had seen 
him at Chatham, but he simply referred me to his Solicitors, and, 
as I had no time to spare, I did not call upon them. 

I know nothing of the Highland Lady who called there with the 
intention of seeing him. 

I shall probably be in London next month and will call upon you 
in case I can be of any use to you. 


Yours respectfully 
A. MacDonald 


The Captain was also, as will be seen from his next and final 
draft letter, even able to turn adversity to advantage. In the midst 
of the crofting difficulties, the Captain uses crofter militancy as an 
excuse for his inability or unwillingness to pay his income tax. It 
is as difficult today to determine the true strength or weakness of 
the Captain's predicament as it must have been for the hard- 
hearted Mr. Carter in 1884! Here, at any rate, 1s the Captain's 
special pleading:— 


Draft letter by Captain Allan MacDonald re Income Tax 
at time of crofter troubles 


I am favoured with yours of the 20th instant. 

I may explain that, in writing Mr. Carter , I pointed out to him 
that I had paid the Property and Income Tax applicable to the 
arrears of 1883, without being able to recover those arrears which 
I thought should form a deduction from the amount now claimed. 
Since then things have gone from bad to worse and the Home 
Farm, or land in my own occupancy and on which you now claim 
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Property and Income Tax, is in reality not in my occupancy at all, 
as it 1s overrun by the crofters’ cattle, and my servants are 
threatened if they interfere with them, while no legal proceedings 
can be taken to remove them, or prevent their trespassing; my 
servants have from time to time made up the fences, but they are 
no sooner made up than they are immediately knocked down 
again. I cannot help stating that the conduct of the authorities is 
perfectly disgraceful, the crofters being allowed to do as they 
please, making it impossible to serve a summons or take any legal 
action for the recovery of rents or arrears, and as my income is 
solely from land and having a larger number of crofters in 
proportion to my acreage than any other person on the island, how 
can I be expected to pay taxes when I neither get my rents nor hold 
undisturbed possession of the lands which form my home farm? 

Yet the crofters cannot be prosecuted but I can, and that for 
duties applicable to land forcibly taken possession of by them, and 
while the authorities appear quite regardless of law or order. 
Under the circumstances I can only send you a cheque for £16, 
and must respectfully decline to pay any more until law and order 
is restored in the country and that I can hold undisturbed 
possession of the land in my own occupancy. 

I am quite aware that you have no personal interest in the matter 
but have a duty to perform. While I have to thank you for the 
courteous style of your note, yet you cannot fail to see how unfair 
it is that, while the crofters cannot be prosecuted for either rents or 
arrears, you feel it your duty to prosecute me for taxes applicable 
to land for which they pay no rent, and also for the land nominally 
in my own occupancy, but forcibly taken possession of by them. 


It but remains to note that the foregoing letter is inconsistent 
with the Duke of Argyll's communication noted subsequently. 


GORDON MACLEOD 
Bad Neighbours 
At the opening of the year 1860, Captain Allan MacDonald was 
faced with payment to his brother Patrick of the settlement figure 
of £2,000. which represented the agreed sum at which Patrick had 
renounced his final interest in Waternish. Simultaneously with 
Patrick's settlement, the sale took place in Edinburgh of the 
estates of Skeabost, Lusta and Stein. Presumably because of his 
immediate commitment to Patrick, Captain Allan was not 
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forward, at this relatively early date, as a potential purchaser of 
Lusta and Stein which did of course adjoin his property at Fasach. 
The Captain’s man of business Mr Lachlan MacKintosh S.S.C., 
Edinburgh, did however attend the sale and reported next day (29 
February 1860) to the Captain as follows:— “There were several 
persons present connected with Skye, which was not the case at 
any of the former sales or attempts to sell, and indicating they 
expected some Skyeman to be a purchaser. Lusta and Stein were 
competed for by a Mr Adam and a Mr Gordon MacLeod, who 
some 5 years ago was a mere clerk in an office here (Edinburgh) 
at £80 a year, and who has since speculated in islands in this 
County (Midlothian) and in Wigtownshire (small estates) with 
what means the public are not aware ............. For Lusta and 
Stein, and the superiorities of Trumpans, etc., Mr Gordon 
MacLeod was the successful offerer at £5,800. a goodly price you 
will say. He will no doubt visit his Property, and you will then 
have an opportunity of talking with him in regard to the March — 
and perhaps he will take a very small sum for the Trumpan 
superiorities from you." 

At the date of his purchase of Lusta and Stein, Gordon MacLeod 
was 33 years of age, the husband of Mary Leslie. He was the son 
of Donald MacLeod, a Gaelic teacher in the vicinity of Bettyhill 
on the North coast of the County of Sutherland and his wife 
Elizabeth Gordon. Although not born in Skye, and not therefore a 
Skyeman, he was nevertheless a Gaelic speaking Highlander. The 
Disposition of Lusta and Stein was granted by Robert Christie, as 
trustee on the sequestrated i.e. bankrupt estate of Donald 
MacDonald of Skeabost (who had originally acquired the property 
in 1838), in favour of Gordon MacLeod designed as of Ledburn 
residing at Killiemore by Newton Stewart. Gordon MacLeod was 
therefore about 5 years junior to Captain Allan Macdonald whose 
acquaintance he first made in 1860. 

Needless to say, the problem of “the March" was tackled 
immediately. On 5 August Mr Lachlan MacKintosh, still 
somewhat prickly regarding MacLeod, is writing to the Captain, 
issuing a request from Mr MacLeod to see the Captain's title 
deeds. Mr MacKintosh writes from 11 Bellevue Terrace as 
follows:— “If he (Gordon MacLeod) is here, I shall be glad to let 
him examine the titles of Waternish in my Chambers, giving him 
a room to himself. But it would be against all rules and propriety 
to let him or any unprofessional person have possession and 





not risk such valuable Deeds by any conveyance to Skye, nor out 
of Edinburgh: he must know, if he has had any experience, that 
such is never done. Titles are never trusted beyond professional 
custody and responsibility.” Mr MacKintosh, despite his regard 
for the standards of his profession, is nevertheless obliged to 
admit that the “Titles throw no light whatever on the boundaries 
of Achbeg — indeed the word ACHBEG never occurs in any of the 
titles. Possession and recognised marches are the only explanation 
and evidence of boundaries. At all events, there is none other in 
Waternish. There is not a boundary title i.e. one clearly specifying 
boundaries by measurement or otherwise. It strikes me that you 
better hand over Mr MacLeod to me now. For, when the question 
comes to relate to the legal interpretation of Deeds, rights, or even 
the agreement which has been framed between you, it is very 
inexpedient to leave the same in unprofessional hands.” 

On 21 August an Agreement is reached between Captain Allan 
and Gordon MacLeod regarding an exchange:— 


(1) Captain Allan relinquishes his lease of the hill of Stein 
and Lusta in exchange for Gordon MacLeod parting with 
the Ascribs 

(2) Captain Allan sells Achbeg for £760. with access to 
seashore along adjoining lands 

(3) Gordon MacLeod sells to Captain Allan a piece of low 
ground marching with Fasach for £375, that part of hill 
ground of Stein and Lusta in respect of which the Captain 
has renounced the lease for £60., and a triangular piece 
of ground at the Storehouse of Stein, together with 
storehouse and solum, for £25. 


(4) Gordon Macleod is to sell to the Captain the SA 
of the Trumpans for £450. 


On 15 December 1860, Mr Lachlan MacKintosh again writes to 
his client:- “ I had a call of 2 hours duration from Mr Gordon 
MacLeod on Thursday last ..... Mr MacLeod’s great anxiety is to 
save expenses. He is to send me for revisal the draft disposition by 
you to him : and I am to send him for revisal the Disposition by 
him to you. The titles are to be sent me by an old office mate of 
his, who likewise transacted with Messrs MacKenzie. It seems his 
Disposition is only now recording. Mr MacLeod did not indicate 
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any intention of a dispute, but spoke as if there was the best 
understanding. Of course I encouraged this.” 

Whilst the conveyancing exercise was still running its 
protracted course, a first altercation took place between the new 
neighbours. The upshot of this was a letter of apology from Mr 
Gordon MacLeod to Captain Allan dispatched from Lochbay on 
26 January 1861 and reading as follows:— 


“With reference to my note to you of 31 December - in which 

I admit that I think it very likely that I told Mr Kenneth 
MacLeod of your having said you were sorry that Skeabost was 
not bought by a Free churchman — I fully believe that you 
neither said nor meant nothing personal against Mr Kenneth 
MacLeod of whom you and everyone else spoke to me in the 
highest terms. I understood that your wish bore reference solely 
to the Rev. Mr MacLeod, Snizort who might, if the property fell 
into unfriendly hands, lose his farm, but you did not say that Mr 
Kenneth MacLeod was likely to do anything against him — on 
the contrary I believe you when you say that you were glad it 
was bought by a countryman and a relative rather than a stranger 
who would have no feeling for the poor people but to get as 
much out of them as he could — I am sorry that I should have 
thoughtlessly repeated any part of our conversation to Mr 
MacLeod and certainly did not mean any harm or disagreement 
to follow." 


Meanwhile the paperwork between the two neighbours was 
progressing but slowly in Edinburgh as is borne out by a further 
letter from Mr MacKintosh dated 21st October 1861: 


“I annex copy letter from Mr MacLeod returning the draft 
disposition in your favour revised, but objectionably so : and I 
also annex copy of my answer to him. Meantime, I send you 
another edition of the Disposition as I am desirous to leave him 
no loophole .... Having now got this Disposition to the 
superiority of the Trumpans, I have sent the same to the Register 
so as to dispossess Mr MacLeod of the power to deal 
therewith”. 


Unfortunately the Deed relating to the Trumpans was only a part 
of the conveyancing package and Mr MacKintosh notes in his 
professional account that he attended on Gordon MacLeod on 
30th November '61 “yesterday and today, discussing the terms of 
the Disposition to the pieces of ground and Achbeg, when, on his 
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first call, we could not come to terms, but on his return today, he 
agreed to everything material, and extended and handed me the 
Disposition to Achbeg .... For your signature”. Mr MacKintosh 
held a further meeting with Mr MacLeod on 9th December ’61 
“When he signed the Disposition to portions of Stein and Lusta in 
your favour, and I handed him the Disposition by you to him of 
Achbeg". On 20th January '62 Mr MacKintosh noted “that 
matters are fully settled with Mr MacLeod and your titles all 
complete”. 

The settlement was to prove of short duration. On 5th May '62 
Mr MacKintosh wrote to Captain Allan enclosing a copy letter to 
the “Laird of Lochbay” as he acidly styles Gordon MacLeod. The 
copy reads partly thus:— “I regret to see by a letter from Captain 
MacDonald of Waternish, that you have not yet contrived to 
accomplish leading neighbourly lives towards each other. Indeed, 
I am much surprised that there should be any dispute about the site 
of the pier, for when you sold the land adjacent to the sea, there 
can exist little doubt that the shore followed : for what would be 
the use of buying the storehouse and ground at the old pier, if the 
pier itself did not follow? I am sure your own sense and 
knowledge will teach you to surrender all pretension to the 
property of the old pier". Further on the letter reveals another 
source of acrimony, "Captain MacDonald wishes a march dyke 
erected between his lands and yours on the Hill Portion. Of course 
he is entitled to have this done at mutual expense and the sheriff 
will at once order it. Cheaper by far, however, will it be to do it 
amicably, and there cannot surely be any doubt as to the March — 
unless there may be difficulty as to straighting". The foregoing 
correspondence was to no avail, so that Captain Allan raised a 
Court Action of Declarator and Damages against MacLeod. This 
was strongly defended. Mr Gordon MacLeod “denied that the 
storehouse and triangular piece of ground ..... are described or 
conveyed as bounded by the sea. Explained that the embankment 
IS situated between the seashore on the west side, and the said 
storehouse and triangular piece of ground, and the said 
embankment was not conveyed ...Admitted that the pier had 
become dilapidated ... and that portions of it have been carried 
away". Mr MacLeod then introduced a further ground of 
contention:— “There was an old quarry hole situated.... In the 
piece of low ground sold to the Pursuer (Captain Allan) ... 
Between the said quarry hole and the sea there was a narrow ledge 
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of whinstone rock which formed its western margin 
Subseguently to his purchase the pursuer cut through the said 
ledge of rock ... so as to allow the sea to flow into the guarry hole 
which was intended to be used as a boat haven. He also cleared a 
part of the embankment at the point to serve as a stance Íor 
drawing a boat upon, but the pursuer’s operations ... were 
challenged by the Defender as illegal”. Mr MacLeod then 
explains how he took issue with Captain Allan when the latter 
proceeded to cannibalise the old pier “to build a wall six feet in 
height so as to prevent the further encroachment of the sea”, and 
states that the Captain, following remonstrance, “desisted from 
further operations”. In short Mr MacLeod maintained in his 
appropriate pleas in law that the Captain’s action was both 
“sroundless and untenable”. The foregoing defences were 
forwarded by Mr MacKintosh to Captain Allan on 19 November 
'62, this with a request to the Captain for his appropriate further 
instructions. 

The action itself proceeded before Lord Ormidale (R 
Macfarlane) who on 13th June '63 noted that he was "very 
anxious to save the parties all unnecessary discussion and expense 
in a case .... Where the disputed matter is plainly of little value". 
Despite this friendly advice, the parties remained recalcitrant, so 
that on 10th December '63 Lord Ormidale reports the cause to the 
Second Division of the Court. At this eleventh hour the parties 
seem to have at last seen reason because Mr Mackintosh's 
professional account for the year 1863 closes on 23rd December 
with an entry "Letter from you requesting to know the probable 
expense already incurred and not to move further in the case till I 
hear from you as the Defender appeared at a meeting you had with 
him to enter into a settlement of the dispute willingly”. 

In an earlier letter between Captain Allan and Gordon MacLeod 
dated 10th June '63, the former had wryly noted “When we agree 
about anything, it is generally to disagree". Notwithstanding this 
observation, it is perhaps unsurprising that the truce between 
parties, patched up at the close of 1863, did not, in the longer term, 
hold good. The next, and most dramatic, episode between the 
parties was to take the form of an action for defamation raised by 
the Captain. As this is the only action of its kind based on remarks 
in the Gaelic language, there is here incorporated a copy of the full 
text of the case as raised in February 1867:— 
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Copy 


Summons of Damages 
Allan Macdonald 
Against 
Gordon McLeod 


1867 


Victoria, etc. whereas it is humbly meant and shewn to us by our 
Lovite Allan Macdonald Esquire of Waternish and Ardmore, Isle 
of Skye, in the county of Inverness — Pursuer, against Gordon 
McLeod Esquire of Stein and Lusta Isle of Skye, Defender, in 
terms of the Condescendence and note of Pleas in law hereunto 
annexed : Therefore the Defender ought and should, be Decerned 
and Ordained, by Decree of the Lords of our Council and Session 
to make payment to the Pursuer of the sum of £1000 sterling, or 
such other sum as may be fixed in the course of the proceedings to 
follow hereon, in name of reparation, solatium and damages for 
the injury done to the Pursuer by certain false and calumnous 
statements made by the Defender of and concerning the Pursuer 
in or near the shop of Malcolm McInnes, Merchant, in the village 


of Stein, Island of Skye foresaid, on or about the fifth day of 


February Eighteen hundred and sixty seven: Together with the 
sum of £100 Sterling or such other sum, less or more, as our said 
Lords shall modify as the expenses of the Process to follow 
hereon, conform to the Laws and daily practice of Scotland used 
and observed in the like cases, as is alleged: Our Will Is Herefore, 
etc. 


Signetted 22nd February 1867. 


Condescendence 


I The Pursuer is proprietor of the Lands and Estates of Waternish 
and Ardmore in the Isle of Skye in the County of Inverness and 
lives on his Estate. The Pursuer has the greater part of said lands 
in his own occupation and farms and manages the same and all 
matters connected therewith. He attends public markets, and 
transacts a considerable business in the purchase and Sale of 
Stock. On succeeding his Father the Pursuer was Lieutenant and 


EN 
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Adjutant in Her Majesty’s 99th Regiment of Foot and afterwards 
Captain in the same Corps. The Pursuer’s deceased father Major 
Allan Nicolson Macdonald was a Major in the 55th Regiment of 
Foot, and a deputy Lieutenant of the County of Inverness. His 
wife the deceased Mrs Flora Nicolson Macdonald was the 
Pursuer’s Mother. 


II The Defender is proprietor of the adjoining estate of Stein and 
Lusta, Island of Skye foresaid, and the Pursuer is well known to 
the Defender. 


HI On or about the fifth day of February 1867, and in or near the 
shop of Malcolm McInnes, Merchant in the village of Stein, Isle 
of Skye foresaid, the Defender, in the Gaelic language, falsely and 
calumnously stated of and concerning the Pursuer, in presence and 
hearing of the said Malcolm McInnes and of Hector Morrison 
residing in the said village of Stein and of John McCowan a 
Crofter or small tenant residing near the said village of Stein or 
one or more of them in Gaelic (which was understood by the 
parties present) that the Pursuer’s father was mad and that his 
mother was an idiot and that he was a swindler, a cheat and a 
Bankrupt or one who could not pay his debts and may the Devil 
take him — using the words in Gaelic Gu ro cuthach air athair, gu 
ro mháthair na oinseach, gu ro e fhèin na shlaoightear, na 
chrealgair agus na thruthaire, agus gu diabhol e. At least time 
and place foresaid, and in presence and hearing of the persons 
foresaid or one or more of them the Defender made statements of 
and concerning the Pursuer of a similar import and tendency to 
what is above set forth and that in the Gaelic Language. 


IV The Pursuer and his said deceased father and mother were 
well known to the whole of the parties foresaid. And the 
statements imported and were intended to import that the 
Pursuer's said father was mad and that his said mother was an 
idiot and that the Pursuer himself was a swindler, a cheat and a 
Bankrupt and was one who could not pay his debts in consequence 
of his Insolvent circumstances and that he wished the Devil might 
take him. The said statements were false and calumnious, and the 
Pursuer was thereby injured by the Defender in his feelings, 
character, reputation and credit. 

V . The Pursuer has frequently required the Defender to make 
reparation to him for the injury so done to him, but he refuses at 
least delays so to do. 
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Plea in Law. 


The Pursuer having been injured by the Defender in his feelings 
character reputation and credit in manner set forth, the Defender 
is liable to him in reparation, solatium and damages as concluded 
for. 


In Respect whereof, etc 
(Signed) John Gibson 


It is obvious that the Court of Session does not normally deal in 
Defamation Actions when the slander is delivered other than in 
the English Language. At the risk of over labouring this episode 
in the MacDonald versus MacLeod saga, it seems appropriate to 
look in greater depth at the preparations made for the foregoing 
case. The offence, as has been seen, was given on 5th February, 
1867, and, exactly one week later, Mr Lachlan’s son Andrew was 
writing Captain Allan from his chambers at 10 North St Andrew 
Street in the following terms:- “Most certainly, the words are 
actionable and heavy damages due you, and unless you get a 
retractation (sic) and apology as ample as the usual, I think you 
should prosecute him. But, to enable me raise the Summons, you 
must send me the precise expressions used in Gaelic as the slander 
was uttered in Gaelic, and also any slander in English. Give me 
also the meaning of the whole sentences used in Gaelic —i.e.— an 
English translation of the Gaelic so that I may give the meaning or 
intention of the words, or, as we call it, the innuendo deducible 
therefrom. Do you wish me to employ Mr Alexander Nicolson as 
Counsel in the case or simply to make the enquiries you refer to at 
him? Also give me precisely the locus of the slander — in the shop? 
Or near it or in a room or where?" Four days later Mr MacKintosh 
again wrote By this time he had had a meeting with Mr Nicolson 
(presumably later Sheriff Alasdair Nicolson of Sgurr Alasdair 
fame) who has kindly given Mr MacKintosh “a Gaelic translation 
of the words you sent me. I have drafted a Summons incorporating 
these words and the translation. But, though Mr Nicolson’s may 
be better Gaelic, you must get from the three witnesses the precise 
words used as the law requires proof of the precise slander and 
you will require to put in issue the very words. Mr Nicolson 
suggested that Mr MacDonald the Schoolmaster would put the 
words for you into writing. But I should think you can do this 
yourself.” Mr Mackintosh’s next surviving letter dated 8th March 
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1867 narrates that he has “got back the summons with Execution 
..... lam glad the Gaelic is as you wrote it and so strong: for my 
friend took some pains to translate and explain it to me.... These 
actions for slander are nice and the Court particular as to the 
precise words being proved.” Mr MacKintosh explains that he 
“thought that £1000 was safer to ask than £2000 — and did not 
look like as if it was so much money as vindication of character 
that was asked, and it avoids any appearance of revenge: and the 
modified translation also moved me thereto. I see Mr MacLeod 
says that he was excited with drink. Now you must enquire 
particularly as to this, for there are cases where the court have 
sustained a defence of “hasty words in heat of passion” ..... where 
an apology immediately tendered and a retractation in especial. 
Generally however this has been in a wrangle between two parties 
and not a back biting slanderer — I do not find that this last kind of 
reptile is allowed to plead drunkenness.” 


On 12 March Mr MacKintosh reported that Mr MacLeod’s 
agents were minded to treat. His reply was to the effect that his 
“instructions are peremptory to proceed.” He notes to MacLeod’s 
agents that “the slander is a very gross one; and not, as I am 
informed, the first, and cannot be lightly passed over.” By May 
22nd Mr MacKintosh is writing to Captain Allan expressing 
concern that the precognitions in the case do not correspond 
strictly with the summons, for example “not one of the witnesses 
uses the word Bankrupt. Nor are they asked if TRUTHAIRE bears 
that meaning. Swindler seems to have been the word used — ..... 
I told you to state in the precognitions whether the witnesses knew 
English — and their translation and understanding of the meaning 
of the words as given in the Summons.” Tantalisingly no paper 
survived at Fasach giving the out come of the defamation case, but 
it is impossible to overlook the failure to settle on the part of Mr 
MacKintosh, and the consequent difficulties which this 
occasioned for him. 

By 1863 Gordon MacLeod was already a widower. His wife 
died leaving him to bring up their son and daughters. He continued 
to dabble in the purchase of landed estates, his next purchase 
being of Glencassley in his native Sutherland at the November 
term in 1870. In the winter of 1872, Gordon MacLeod fell victim 
to chronic hepatitis. He died at Lochbay House, Waternish after 
four days in coma on 4th January 1873, and, in the same year, Mr 
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Andrew MacKintosh wrote to Captain Allan MacDonald from 12 
Forth Street, Edinburgh on 12th December. His second paragraph 
reads:— “From the statement of the late Mr Gordon MacLeod's 
affairs, you will see that he has not invested his wife's money at 


all — and that, while all his estates are estimated at .... About 
£43,000. his debts amount to, as stated by his trustees, (about) 
£40,000. .... The matter seems in rather an awkward position:— 


they contemplate selling". 

So it came about that, in 1874, Captain Allan was, for £7,150., 
able to add Stein and Lusta to his existing properties of Ardmore 
and Waternish, and to consolidate the MacDonald family's grip 
on the entire Waternish peninsula — a grip which they were not to 
release until the sale by Mr D R MacDonald of the entire 
Waternish estate a hundred years later on. 


CAPTAIN ALLAN AND THE CROFTER QUESTION 


Note written by Captain Allan MacDonald re his difficulties 
clearing Mr Morrison (and his livestock) from Forsavrehar 


"Shortly before the township of Forsavrehar was let, I drained the 
hill ground at the cost of about £33, and I gave them the first year 
free of rent in order that they might build themselves good homes. 
I paid them upwards of £80 for building march dykes. Of these 
dykes I put up 432 roods at my own expense amounting to about 
£43 : 4 : -, which they had to maintain being the boundaries 
between their lands and mine. I gave them about 200 sheep, and 
for the first year gave themselves the proceeds of these sheep, 
after which they agreed to pay the usual rate of interest for the 
number of sheep they received, until they were in a position to pay 
them in whole or in part, but if before then, they resolved to give 
up the place, they were then bound to hand me over the same 
number and description of sheep they received. 

I voluntarily paid them from 1/- to 1/2d per rood for trenching 
land for themselves at which they acknowledged....that they 
could earn from 3/- to 3/6d a day, and after being there for 
upwards of 20 years they resolved to leave it, and hand me my 
sheep at Whit 1884. They all did so except Morrison who 
remained in the middle of my sheep stock with his horse, 3 cows 
and a dog. He allowed his horse to wander all over my Home farm 
and into my preserved wintering and, though spoken to several 
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times by myself and my shepherds, he allowed his horse to wander 
about as before. I was therefore obliged to put him into a grass 
park, and I offered to let him have the horse on his giving me a 
written acknowledgement that he would pay for the time he had 
been in the Park what was usual in similar cases. He also has his 
portion of extra sheep still on my grazings Forsavrehar, and before 
handing over the sheepstock, he and the other crofters very 
unfairly sold young fat ewes and returned the old cast ewes which 
should have been sold instead, and handed them over to me in the 
place of young sheep which they received from me.” 

By the time of the political disturbances in Skye, Capt Allan 
MacDonald had been laird of the Waternish peninsula for over 25 
years. During this period he had added to his properties at 
Ardmore and Fasach the land of Lusta and Stein. He does not 
appear to have dislodged many crofters from his estate, but, at the 
same time, he was not reluctant when it came to moving them 
around. Hence the community which had been moved from Unish 
to Scorr was again shifted by the Captain to Gillen, and the 
community from the Ascrib Isles, which had already been shipped 
from thence to Forsavrehar, were again moved, and on this 
occasion distributed, by the Captain to other quarters, in this latter 
case even after they had given their evidence to the Napier 
Commission. That the Ascrib community were evidently illiterate 
probably rendered them particularly pliant, but the evidence is 
clearly that the Waternish crofters were pawns upon the Captain's 
chess board and that, as he rearranged his own agricultural 
enterprise, so also did he relocate his crofters. 

It appears from the Napier evidence that the crofting community 
were gradually gaining in mastery of the English speaking outside 
world. We read of one crofter's son who was already a 
schoolmaster in Australia, and another from Geary who had 
retired from military service with the rank of Major. There was 
still however a reluctance to speak forcibly against the Captain, 
albeit it 1s possible to detect a groundswell of opposition to the 
estate policy of buying annually, and arbitrarily, the crofters’ 
cattle output. There is also available in Napier the notorious 
evidence of the Lochbay schoolmaster which could not be more 
patronising of the native population, but which leaves one 
nevertheless with the impression that this was not yet a 
community sufficiently educationally advanced to assert itself in 
any political showdown. 








The Gaelic Society of Inverness 


Mr and Mrs Allan Reginald MacDonald (centre) with friends 
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Norman Magnus MacLeod of MacLeod with wife, 
Governess and daughters. 
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Garden party. At Fasach, Waternish House. Mr Allan at left. 
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A reading from Mr Alex MacKenzie’s account of “Isle of Skye 
1882-83” tells of the voyage of the gunboat “Jackal” to Glendale. 
This shows where the Captain’s stance was to be made in the 
months ahead:— “It was arranged that the people should meet Mr 
Malcolm MacNeill of the Board of Supervision, and Captain 
MacDonald of Waternish, in the Free Church...between 600 and 
700 persons attended the meeting.... Captain MacDonald 
addressed the people in Gaelic, and explained to them the object 
of Mr MacNeil's visit”. Mr John Macrae then translated for Mr 
MacNeill “one last word on behalf of the government”. 

An immediate consequence of the Captain’s sally to Glendale 
was the receipt of an anonymous communication from Glasgow 
dated 26th February 1883 which reads as follows: “I beg to inform 
you there is rumours going among people here that there is a 
quantity of dynamite naptha etc, about leaveing Glasgow in some 
of the Highland boats privately by some of the Irish Roman 
Catholic to blow your house up or your brains out if they can. | 
believe any money was offered to ones who would go by boat but 
very likely they will travel go by foot to commite the awful act. 
As I believe they had private meetings about you, how you were 
miscalling them in Glendale Church, telling lies on them. They are 
determin to make you pay for it. Be on your guard. Yours truly a 
friend". 

Following receipt of this missive, the Captain himself moved 
cautiously in the matter of the Napier Commission. He did not 
speak in the presence of his tenantry when the commission visited 
Waternish on 14th May 1883, but rather held back his testimony 
to a later hearing a week or more later in Portree. It is probable 
that he did not wish his evidence, and more particularly his cross- 
examination, to take place before his tenantry. The Captain 
further, and later, delivered written evidence to Napier in which he 
analysed and attempted to reduce the crofters' statements at 
Waternish and the related writings by the Rev Mr D Johnstone, 
Waternish. 

If things were reasonably contained by the Captain as far as his 
Skye tenantry were concerned, a different situation obtained in 
North Uist. Here the Captain had become tenant of an agricultural 
unit comprising Kallin, Grimsay (where the land he occupied was 
much coveted) and of the adjacent Isle of Ronay. Eventually the 
Captain was to sell off his stock at Kallin and confine himself to a 
feu of Ronay. 
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In the meanwhile however he was the recipient of the following 
protest: 


Nov 5th 1884 
Grimisay 
North Uist 
To Capt. MacDonald Vaternish 


Gentleman 

We the inhabitants of Grimisay has gathered ourselves together on 
this day the Sth of November on the purpose of taking possession 
of the land of Kallin & Rona. these places which were inhabitated 
and cultivated also being the dwelling of our forefathers and were 
taken from them in a disorderly and silky way, Given to men that 
were not in the need of, like yourself which caused these poor men 
to leave their native country to foreign and strange lands to meet 
with difficulties and hardships of which you and your like are not 
aware of, and are too numerous to mention here. 

Therefore we agreed between ourselves to write to you as a 
warning to take charge of your stock before next Martinmasday. 
Again you have confessed that your only need of these places was 
for hunting and sporting about for otter seals and of which we can 
draw a strong complaint against you for preventing seaweed from 
us that we should have to manure our lands, was not this a cause 
to keep the profit of the earth back from us but the like of you 
never look on such things its too low for you but the poor must do 
it. Now then as we do see more in these places also in full need of 
the land you can please yourself the best way you can without 
them as it will be more profitable for you. there is another case 
your shepherd at Kallin has given a fair play of his dog on our 
sheep throwing them to ponds & ditches as if it were unlawful for 
them to be on earth. 

Now the people are altogether unanimously angered against this 
besides what was mentioned in the beginning or commencement 
of this letter. 


(signed) 

Archibald MacDonald Malcolm McLean 
John MacKillop Archy MclInes 
Donald MacDonald Neil Mcdonald 
John MacLellan Roderick McLeod 


Alex McDonald Ronald McDonald 
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Archibald MacDonald Archibald MacLean 
Lachlin McDonald Archy Campbell 
Norman McRury Donald Mc Vicar 
Malcolm Matheson Archy McLean 
Norman McDonald Angus MacLean 
Angus McCowan Alexdr Stewart 
Alex Nicolson Angus MacDonald 


Alex MacLean 
Ewen Macinnes 


Two further letters cover the events in Grimsay. The first is 
from the Ronay shepherd Malcolm Beaton to Captain 
MacDonald; the second is a draft letter by the Captain to an 
influential friend whom it is impossible to identify positively. The 
two letters read as follows:— 


Rona North Uist October 4th 
Captain MacDonald 


Sir 

I beg to write this lines to let you Know Grimsay people break 
down the march (that) is between them and Kallin, and put in their 
sheep and cattle last night through the night, and put a paper to the 
comer of the gate, If you meddle with any of them, they will pay 
you for it. William he is much afraid for them, and put them all 
out, and I did see no man coming near us. It is through the night 
the thing was done. 

Some of the people say they know nothing about such work at 
all. I don't know what they might do after this. 

They put a paper to the corner of the gate and another paper to 
a pole at the end of the house telling him if you meddle with any 
of our sheep, we will pay you for it. I think the factor must look 
after such work as that. 


Í am yours truly servant 
Malcolm Beaton 


My Dear Godfrey 

I have just had a letter from my shepherd at Ronay to say that 
the Grimsay people broke down the march between them and 
Kallin and put their sheep and cattle on to Kallin. This it appears 
was done at night — and posted up a paper at the corner of the gate 
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and another on a pole at the shepherd’s house threatening him if 
he interfered with their stock. Some of them met the Ronay 
shepherd lately at Lochmaddy and told him they meant to remove 
my sheep from Ronay. 

If you have a (game) and intelligent man (to go over), | think 
you should send him round that way occasionally. Or still better if 
you yourself happened to be that way, you might reason with them 
as to the absurdity of such conduct. 

It appears that the shepherds returned their sheep and cattle 
during the day and saw no one, but, if they continue such 
practices, they will no doubt injure my stock. I am sorry to hear of 
the conduct of the Grimsay people whom I always thought well 
disposed. They need not show any ill feeling towards me for I did 
not dispossess them of either Ronay or Kallin; for, if I had not got 
them, some other one would. 


Eventually the Captain terminated his lease at Kallin and 
restricted his agricultural subjects in North Uist to his feu of 
Ronay. A note by his grandnephew suggests that the Grimsay 
subjects were then let out to crofting tenants. 

The situation in Skye was much less fraught, witness a letter 
received by the Captain from the Duke of Argyll date Inverary 
Dec 23rd 1884:— 


“Sir, 

I was glad to see by a letter from you in the ‘Scotsman’ that in 
your corner of Skye the crofter tenants are paying their rent. I 
should be very glad to know from you any facts connected with 
the agitation — and especially in respect to the character and 
influence of the minister of the Established church who seems to 
be so violent an agitator. 

Has he any congregation? I should be glad to know also whether 
your crofter townships have been long established or whether 
farms of ‘tacksmen’ were cut up to make them — as at Glendale by 
MacLeod of MacLeod. 

Any information you can give me on the true state of facts as 
compared with the allegations of the agitators would be of use to 
me. 

Argyll.” 


This particular Duke of Argyll had been born in 1823, had been 
politically active, and, under Mr Gladstone, had been Secretary of 
State for India and thereafter Lord Privy Seal. He had resigned 
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from the administration, disapproving of the Irish Land Bill, as 
later of Home Rule. 

Capt Allan had a further political correspondent on Ist July 
1887. This was Joseph Chamberlain who had resigned his 
Presidency of the Local Government Board in March 1886 also 
because of strong objections to Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. 

The letter from Mr Chamberlain reads: 


| 
"Dear Captain MacDonald, 

According to promise I now send you the rough draft of 
suggestions for a Bill for dealing with the present aspect of the | 
crofter question. 

Most of the gentlemen whom I saw when in the Highlands 
agreed in thinking that emigration was the only final and effectual 
remedy for the overcrowding and distress which undoubtedly 
exists, but I think they also agreed with me that this remedy would 
need to be sweetened by some proposal for migration which 
would satisfy the sentiment of the people on this matter. I believe 
that, as proposed in the accompanying paper, no injustice would | 
be done to any one and the crofters would feel that the Legislature 
had done all that was possible to meet their wishes. If they were 
unable to take advantage of the offer, they would look in other 
directions, and many of them would gladly accept emigration. 

I shall be glad if you will send me at your leisure any criticisms 
or observations which suggest themselves to your mind. 

Yours truly, 
J Chamberlain" 


Whilst the Captain was thus projecting himself on the national 
stage, he was at the same time active in various litigations at 
home. The first of these which merits attention was raised in the 
Sheriff Court at Portree against John Beaton, Gillin for interdict 
"from unlawfully entering on and trespassing on that part of the 
Pursuer's Home Farm of Fasach lying on the South of the road to 
Scorr or Scorrhoren in Waternish and from cutting winning drying 
stacking or carrying away peats or fuel from the said Lands of 
Fasach.....or from interfering with or disturbing the pursuer in any 
manner of way in the possession and enjoyment of the said 
lands....... and likewise to interdict prohibit and discharge the 
Defender.... from grazing his... stock of cattle sheep horses and 
other bestial on the Pursuer's said Home Farm". Although decree 
was obtained with expenses against Beaton on 13th August 1885, 
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this does not seem to have proved a satisfactory deterrent. In the 
winter of 1885/1886 Capt Macdonald called on Mr Alex 
Macdonald, Solicitor, Portree and thereafter received a letter dated 
28th January from him repeating his advice to have “your 
shepherd or some man...prove some further acts of breach of 
Interdict” . 

A paper on file reads: 


* 1886 January the 2 

I (& Don McLean) saw John Beaton and Mrs Beaton, Gillan 
carrying the peats on this day and on the 8 of January and on the 
same day his daughter putting out cows to the hill. 

February the 8 day. 

I saw John Beaton Gillan carrying home the peats. 

February- John Beaton and his wife carrying home peats on the 
24. John Beaton Gillan take home a sheep from the shore on the 
18 of February.” 


A note by Captain MacDonald reveals , somewhat confusingly, 
that his above informant was another John Beaton. The Captain’s 
difficulties with John Beaton extended into 1887. In April 
correspondence is passing yet again with Alex MacDonald and a 
pencilled draft by the Captain reads thus:— 


“In reply to yours of yesterday, I wish Beaton to be again pulled 
up for Breach of Interdict. He is constantly trespassing in Scorr 
amongst my sheep and cattle accompanied by his dog. I was under 
the impression that the interdict referred more particularly to Scorr 
than to any other part of my Home Farm, together with that part 
of my Farm where Beaton cut his peats both lying as stated .....to 
the South of the road to Scorr or Scorrhoren — as shown on the 
small plan enclosed, the road goes along the march dyke between 
my Home Farm and the Township of Gillin, and Scorr and that 
part of it (Fasach) where Beaton cut his peats are both South of the 
road as you will see by the plan. Besides that he has been 
interdicted from interfering with me in the possession of said 
lands or any part thereof. Now Scorr is a part of the Home Farm 
of Fasach and lying to the South of the road and so is the moss 
where Beaton cut his peats.” 


Mr Alex MacDonald clearly acted on these instructions, as we 
see from a consequent letter addressed by him to Messrs 
MacLachlan & Reid, Solicitors, Portree bearing date 16th June. 
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Letter reads:— 
“Dear Sirs, 


Breach of Interdict 
Captain MacDonald and Beaton 


In case of any misunderstanding about what passed between 
Captain Macdonald and John Beaton Gillin today Captain 
Macdonald has requested me to put it in writing. 

The terms of the sentence and Decree pronounced today are to 
be in no way held as altered or modified by what passed but 
Captain Macdonald is quite willing as he all along expressed to 
give leave to Beaton to cut peats at a place to be pointed out to 
John Beaton within 300 or 400 yards or thereby from the place 
where he has lately been illegally cutting them. The place where 
John Beaton may cut peats will be pointed out to him on John 
Beaton’s making application to that effect to Captain Macdonald 
by the Ground officer acting under Captain Macdonald’s 
instructions. 

Further Captain Macdonald with the view of shewing John 
Beaton that he entertains no ill will towards him is quite willing 
that John Beaton should remove and use the peats already illegally 
cut by him on the interdicted ground provided John Beaton first 
levels up and puts in order to his satisfaction (or that of a person 
to be appointed by you & me as agents for the parties if wished by 
in case of any difference arising) the peat banks already illegally 
cut by him on the ground where he was interdicted from cutting. 
Captain Macdonald makes this a special condition as he wishes to 
secure a proper and safe passage for his cattle. I hope you will let 
John Beaton clearly understand these conditions in case of any 
future complication. 


Yours truly, 
Signed Alex Macdonald" 


It will be seen that the foregoing letter from the Captain's 
solicitor indicated a determination to pursue a hard and positive 
line against John Beaton. That this was carried out is borne out by 
copy of a letter on file from Mr Alex Macdonald to Lachlan 
MacKinnon at Lochbay dated 23rd May 1888:— 


“It is necessary that you at once remit the sum of £9:13:- at which 
you bought Beaton's horse. (This horse a further cause for 
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contention.) The money has to be accounted for to the Sheriff and 
ought to have been paid on the spot. You can send the money by 
Post Office Order. It is not sufficient that you should have security 
for the money as the money must be paid into Court.” 


This letter seems to bring down a painful curtain on this 
particular passage of arms. 


A second action directly bearing on Mr Chamberlain’s ‘Crofter 
Question’, takes to do with the clash of personalities between 
Captain Allan and the politically militant Established Church 
Minister at Waternish, namely Mr Donald MacCallum. Standing 
Mr MacCallum’s enthusiasm for the crofter’s cause, it is quite 
surprising that the Waternish crofters were not roused from their 
comparative indifference to the brouhaha at both the Braes and in 
Glendale. This did not prevent the Captain and the Minister 
crossing swords. Their battlegrounds were the correspondence 
columns of the Oban Times and of the Scotsman, and so fierce 
was the altercation that before long the Captain was consulting his 
principal Law Agent in Edinburgh, and the quarrel was duly 
transferred to the Court of Session. First hint that the business was 
to be transferred to this more prominent forum is contained in a 
letter from J Knox Crawford, SSC to the Captain dated 12th 
March 1885:— 


“My Dear Sir, 

I have your letter of 9th instant with the cuttings from the 
Oban Times. These I have considered and talked over with Mr 
A.J.Young, Advocate and we are both of opinion that the Rev 
Gentleman’s utterances both in his public speech and in his 
subsequent letter are actionable. That being so I am preparing a 
Summons of Damages, but we think before serving the action that 
I should write Mr MacCallum in terms of the draft letter enclosed 
herewith for your approval as it would give you a better position 
in the event of the case going to a jury. Meantime I have written 
the publishers of the Oban Times to communicate to me the MS 
of the Report of the Glendale meeting and MacCallum's letter and 
requesting him to inform me who sent them for publication. 

I am, 


Yours sincerely, 
J Knox Crawford" 
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Evidently the draft letter to Mr MacCallum failed to bear fruit 
because Captain Allan’s summons was duly signeted on 5th May 
1885. The Captain sought £200 in damages and £50 in expenses. 
The record in the action was closed on 16th June 1885. Mr 
MacCallum sought absolivitor with expenses. The outcome of this 
action has not survived in the estate papers, but there has survived 
the draft of one of Captain Allan’s letters to the press. The final 
paragraphs of this highly contentious letter contain interesting 
material regarding Captain Allan’s sway over the Waternish 
tenantry. These read:— 


"Mr Alex Morrison it appears gave a sad history of the 
treatment that he had received, but, very odd, withholds it from the 
Public. Allow me therefore to give my version of it. He was one 
of six tenants who occupied the Township of Forsavrehar. His rent 
was £9:3:4 and he got a year’s rent in order to assist him in 
building a good house. He got a sixth share of 352 sheep and 
lambs which I gave them when they entered into possession. He 
paid me an annual interest for his share of £1:13:4 , while his share 
of their annual sales would be from £12 to £14, and I voluntarily 
gave him 1/- to 1/2d per rood of 6 yards for trenching his own 
land, at which he admitted he gained 3/- per day, and besides he 
had a horse, 3 cows and their followers. He and those who were 
with him voluntarily agreed to leave Forsavrehar at Whitsunday 
last, and they did so except Morrison, although he told me at the 
previous Martinmas, that he did not mean to continue occupying 
lands, yet he remained in Forsavrehar in the middle of my sheep 
stock with his horse, 3 cows and a dog. He allowed the horse to 
wander all over my farm, and graze in my preserved wintering. Mr 
Beaton's horse did the same, and, though they were both spoken 
to about their horses, it was to no purpose. So I had the horses put 
into a large grassy park of 40 acres and not a pound as erroneously 
stated both by Morrison and Beaton." 


Needless to say, the foregoing saga proved to be the prelude to 
yet another Sheriff Court Action in Portree; indeed, as it proved, 
conjoined actions by Captain Allan against Alexander Morrison 
and vice versa. On 15th December 1887 Sheriff A.T. Glegg issued 
this interlocutor:— 


"FINDS (1) in fact that in or about September 1884 a horse 
belonging to Alex Morrison was found trespassing on a farm 
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belonging to Captain Allan MacDonald and was put into pound by 
him and still remains there (2) that the poinding was quickly 
intimated to Morrison (3) that Morrison made no tender to Capt 
Allan MacDonald in order to get delivery of his horse (4) that 
Capt MacDonald in Nov 1884 proposed to give up the horse on a 
written obligation by Morrison but that Morrison did not accept 
this (5) that except a claim made in 1885 by Capt Allan 
MacDonald in a small debt action which was not persisted in no 
steps were taken by either party until the raising of the present 
actions. FINDS IN LAW (1) that Capt MacDonald was entitled to 
poindfold the said horse and to recover the statutory penalties and 
to charge for its keep during said period (2) that he was not 
entitled to keep it for 3 years before proceeding to recover said 
penalties and to charge for its keep during said period (3) that the 
said Alexander Morrison could have compelled delivery of the 
horse at any time by tendering said penalties and that therefore he 
cannot now insist on a claim for damages for its detention: 
therefore decerns against the said Alexander Morrison for 
payment of half a merk Scots (Act 1686 Cap 11) and the further 
sum of ten shillings in name of keep: Quoad ultra dismisses both 
actions and finds no expense due to or by either party” 


Perhaps not altogether surprisingly, the foregoing action was 
appealed to Sheriff Ivory who gave judgement from Edinburgh on 
22 February 1888:— Sheriff Ivory “recalls the interlocutor 
appealed against. FINDS in point of fact (1) that in Sep 1884 the 
horse in question trespassed on the appellant Capt MacDonald's 
ground in consequence of the respondent Alex Morrison's failure 
to herd the same (2) that the said horse was thereupon poinded at 
the instance of Capt MacDonald under the Statute and due 
intimation thereof made to Morrison (3) that up to the present date 
no tender of the penalty and expenses of keep has, under the 
Statute, been made by Morrison: FINDS in point of law (1) that 
Capt MacDonald was entitled under the Statute to poind and retain 
the horse until the Statutory penalty and expenses of keep were 
duly paid by Morrison (2) that Capt MacDonald is entitled in the 
circumstances to have the horse in question sold and the proceeds 
thereof applied in payment of the statutory penalty and expenses 
of keep and other expenses as craved and with these findings 
remits (back) to the Sheriff Substitute at Portree to grant warrant 
to Captain MacDonald at the sight of such person as the Sheriff 
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Substitute shall think proper to sell the said horse by public roup 
in terms of the prayer of Capt MacDonald s petition and to 
proceed further in the conjoined actions as shall be just, and 
reserves in the meantime all questions of expenses”. 

Apart from instituting the various court actions set out above, 
Captain Allan MacDonald, in addressing the ‘crofter question’ 
also availed himself of the conveyancer’s skills. At the time of his 
difficulties in Uist, and the anarchic endeavours of Messrs Beaton 
and Morrison, Captain Allan had, living in family with him, his 
nephew and heir Allan Reginald Macdonald. Quite obviously 
Captain Allan registered that he was living in unstable times. He 
must have wondered how much of the radical legislation from 
Ireland would be translated to the Highlands and Islands. 
Pondering these matters he resolved on a personal move by which 
he reckoned to conserve his Home Farm and to spare it from any 
depredations at the hands of either crofters or politicians. The Rev 
Mr Norman MacLean, who was to succeed Mr MacCallum as 
established church minister at Hallin, has set out in one of his 
chapters on Waternish how Allan Reginald received from his 
uncle a conveyance of all land in the peninsula held under crofting 
tenure, whilst Captain Allan reserved for himself all land 
presently in hand. This conveyance left the new crofting landlord 
with absolutely no surplus land which could be utilised for 
crofters' common grazings or enlargements, whilst the Captain 
himself remained occupier of the whole parts of this former estate 
which had no crofting involvement. The disposition by uncle to 
nephew is specifically of "ALL and WHOLE the lands and 
townships of Geary, the lands and township of Knockbreck, the 
lands and township of Gillin, the lands and township of Dunhalin, 
the parks of Halin No 1 and 2 together with that part of Halin and 
Halistra known as the township of Halin and Carnoch, all 
occupied by crofters, and forming part of the lands of 
Waternish...with entry at the present term of Martinmas 1886". 

That this deed was something of a legal fiction was then 
demonstrated by the Captain in continuing to hold sway as if it 
had never been granted, a fact which ultimately aroused the ire of 
the Crofters Commission as evidenced in their Order in the 
application by Donald Bain and Others for enlargement of 
holdings dated at Lerwick 18th July 1896. “The commissioners 
having heard parties and considered the evidence adduced FINDS 
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the competency of the Application objected to under Section 13 
(1) of the Act on the ground that the land applied for does not 
belong to the same Landlord or Landlords as the land occupied by 
the Applicant: Find that the respondent relies in support of this 
objection on a Disposition by himself in favour of his nephew 
Allan Reginald MacDonald dated at Edinburgh 9th March 1887 
and recorded there on the same day.....Find that according to the 
terms thereof Captain MacDonald is owner of the land applied for, 
while the said Allan Reginald MacDonald is owner of the land 
wherein is situated the holdings of the present applicants: Find 
that so long as this deed stands unreduced the foresaid objection 
to competency must receive effect: Therefore sustain the same but 
only in hoc statu: Reserve to the applicants the right to raise action 
to have the said Disposition reduced and set aside if so advised, 
and to that end sist (postpone) further consideration of the present 
proceedings....in view of the facts proved the Disposition may be 
open to challenge but so long as the same remains unreduced the 
Commissioners feel themselves precluded from considering the 
present application on its merits...... prior to the execution of the 
said Disposition the respondent was proprietor of the whole 
lands....and after the same had been executed, the Crofters 
occupying the lands therein described continued in the belief that 
the Respondent was their Landlord, not only from the absence of 
any local evidence before them to the contrary, but in reliance on 
the acts of ownership done and documents issued as authorised by 
the Respondent in regard to these lands. In particular as to the 
lands of Gillin the respondent Captain MacDonald took 
proceedings for removal and otherwise against Norman Beaton, a 
crofter dwelling there, prior to the date of the said deed. In 
consequence of these proceedings Beaton on or about 4th Nov. 
1886 applied to the Commissioners for and obtained a sist under 
Section 6(4) of the Act pending the disposal of a previous fair rent 
application which had been lodged by him. The first order in the 
Application for Sist is dated 18th Nov 1886. In a special 
application by the Respondent received by the Commisssion on 
Oth Mar 1888 he, as landlord and owner of the land of Gillin, 
applied for an order to withdraw the sist of proceedings for 
Beaton's removal on the ground that he is now due the sum of 
£34:4:8 of arrears of rent....... Although the said Disposition had 
been executed a year before, the Respondent by the said process 


OO 
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dealt with Beaton and compeared before the Commission as if no 
such deed existed... the sist was recalled at the instance of the 
Respondent". The Commisssion then continue to elaborate further 
actions by Captain Allan MacDonald against Norman Bain, 
Dunhalin in the small debt court and a relative Fair Rent Order in 
1889: as also the case of John Finlayson, Hallin Park, where the 
Captain sued for arrears of rent: as also the Captain’s actings in an 
application by John MacLeod, Geary, for a fair rent, and the 
subsequent lease by the Captain of MacLeod’s croft to Murdo 
MacSwan. All these cases relate to the period in respect of which 
the Captain now claims he is not the Landlord, and he therefore all 
but invalidates his own actings, having previously “ignored the 
deed which he has now founded upon”. The Commisssioners 
obviously hoped by their exposé they would bring about, within a 
6 month period suggested by them, some action on the part of 
Donald Bain to reduce the controversial disposition. So far as the 
papers go, they do not seem to have accomplished this end. In 
short the Captain, although “rumbled” in some of his other 
activities, had succeeded in preserving his home farm from all 
possible depredations at the instance of the Waternish crofters. 
Much more evidence regarding the Captain and his handling of 
crofters is contained in his Evidence to the Napier Commission 
and in his relative statement of October 1883. It is perhaps fair 
therefore to close on a slightly happier aspect of his character. 
Paras 9789 et seg contain an exchange with Sheriff Nicolson:— 


9789 With respect to the recreations of the people, have you 
noticed any difference since you were young? Is there 
less music and singing and gaiety then there used to be 
when you were young? — Much less. 

9790 | Do you consider that an improvement or a reverse? 

I must say I like to hear them sing a song. I remember, 
when they used to manufacture kelp, it was pretty in the 
evening to hear them crossing in their boats and singing 
songs as they rowed along. 


979] And they used to sing songs when reaping the harvest? — 
Yes. 


9792 Do they ever do so now? — No. 


9793 . What do you think is the chief cause of that? — I think 
the clergy rather discourage it. 
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THE GEARY ROAD CASE 


On 10th February 1893 John Martin Junior (Chairman) and 
Donald M MacLeod (Secretary) wrote to the County Clerk in 
Inverness forwarding a copy of a resolution passed unanimously 
by the inhabitants of Geary at a meeting held on 8th February. The 
resolution pressed for “the construction of a road through this 
village which will serve the purpose of connecting the public 
school (which is 1^ miles from some of our infants) with the 
township. The meeting calls attention to the danger of crossing the 
rivers and burns in inclement weather especially so in the winter 
time by the scholars and consequently the irregularity of their 
attendance, also the great difficulty experienced by the inhabitants 
in general in attending church or even burying the dead, carrying 
them knee deep through bogs and mire to the grave. Moreover for 
want of a vehicular road or even pathway no horses can be used in 
the Township, so the inhabitants which comprise about 200 souls 
... have to do the work of the beasts of burden themselves. That 
while the proposed road would be of permanent use it would at the 
same time give temporary relief in the shape of work in the 
present dire condition of the community who owing to the 
unusually bad season is on the verge of starvation." 

By the date of this resolution Captain Allan had conveyed his 
crofting property in the Waternish peninsula to his nephew Allan 
Reginald Macdonald living in Waternish as, so to speak, heir 
apparent. The Captain wrote regarding the Geary road proposal on 
behalf of his nephew. He objected to the concept “because it is 
intended to cut through all the crofts in the township, reducing 
their arable land ..... of which the crofters complain they have not 
enough." The Captain also foresaw a possible reduction in his 
nephew's rents, particularly as the road must of necessity go 
through the crofters’ tillage. The Captain continued his argument 
thus:- “It is not a place for a public road ..... and can only be 
considered as a private or farm road similar to my own farm roads 
which I had to make and have to maintain at my own expense. The 
tendency to take land from those who have paid for it, and to give 
to those who have not paid for it and who do not mean to pay for 
it, should not be encouraged, and which if extended to the 
ordinary transactions which exist between man and man would 
very soon bring about a revolution." The Captain then softens his 
line of argument, writing:— “It is desirable that the children should 
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be able to attend school with comfort to themselves, and 
footbridges put up where necessary to enable them to do so ..... 
there have been crofters in Geary for upwards of 80 years, and if 
the road is so urgent ..... it forms but another instance of their 
apathy and laziness that they did not make it 60 years ago." He 
further indicates that he is prepared to put up £300. to aid the 
project, but as he seems to wish security, this would presumably 
be by way of a loan to the Township. 

Perhaps, in view of the Captain's seeming intransigence, it was 
inevitable that the Geary Road would lead to the Portree Sheriff 
Court. On 23rd November 1893, Mr Alex MacDonald, Solicitor, 
wrote from Portree to the Captain:— “Today the Waternish Geary 
Road Case was before the Court where I stated that ..... you would 
raise no further objections to the Construction of the Road but not 
as a matter of right, but simply out of favour to your tenants." Mr 
MacDonald aims to show that the "County Council are acting 
unreasonably and litigating merely in order to try to establish a 
reason for getting an act passed to enable County Councils to take 
ground for roads compulsorily." Captain Allan in his exchange 
with his fellow clansman regarding the case in Portree writes as 
follows:- “I cannot do more than I have done to get you to 
understand the arrangement which I was anxious to come to with 
the Geary tenants, yet I appear to have failed. The crofters of 
Geary want a road through the township — and I want them to 
maintain the march dyke, between themselves and I, as they have 
always done and promised to do. If I could get them to agree to 
maintain the march dyke as they have hitherto done, my nephew 
would grant them the road; but I do not wish him to agree to the 
road but merely a footpath until the crofters promise to maintain 
the march dyke as formerly, and prevent their cattle trespassing on 
my land. This of course is private and would never do to be stated 
in Court but I never meant or intended that you should lodge such 
a Minute as you sent me. Until the Geary crofters first agree to 
maintain the march dyke as formerly and prevent their trespassing 
on my land, when they do that my nephew will agree to the road 
— but remember this is not to be stated in Court. I am to have the 
Geary tenants in today for rent collection and will try what can be 
done with them, but if they do not agree to maintain the march 
dyke as hitherto, my nephew and I must object to the road, and 
only sanction a footpath as being all we promised from the 
beginning — but, if the crofters promise to keep up the march dyke 
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and herd the cattle as formerly, I and my nephew will let them 
have a road. So far as regards the new piece of road made through 
Knockbreck and the piece of new road made at Geary, neither I 
nor my nephew were consulted about them, as we only sanctioned 
a footpath. I should be sorry to let them have a road, while they 
decline to maintain the march dyke and, until they do so, I will 
only sanction a footpath as at first admitted. The land, as marked 
on plan, is I think all right." 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact sequence of the subsequent 
moves and manoeuvres regarding the Geary Road Case, but these 
probably ran as follows:— Allan Reginald MacDonald in his action 
against the district road committee for the Skye Insular District 
(under the Local Government (Scotland) Act 1889 and the Roads 
and Bridges (Scotland) Act 1878), and their Clerks and 
Treasurers, and thus Surveyor or Inspector,] lodged motion in the 
Sheriff Court to ordain the Defenders “to restore the lands of 
Knockbreck so far as illegally interfered with ..... and likewise to 
restore the Lands of Geary to their original condition ..... 
excepting always to the extent of a footpath ..... in terms of the 
Interlocutor pronounced ..... dated the 26th day of September 
1894, and affirmed on Appeal by the Sheriff on 17th day of 
December 1894 at the sight of Roderick Steele, Contractor, 
Dunvegan ..... and to find the Defenders liable in the Expenses of 
process." On 11th January 1895 MacDonald (Solicitor, Portree) 
“stated while making this motion ..... that if the Defenders offered 
such terms to the Pursuer as he could agree to with the view of 
avoiding the restoration prayed for, and said expense, he would be 
prepared to consider such provided ..... timeously made." There 
then follows further correspondence between the respective 
Solicitors and Clerks. One letter from Messrs MacLachlan and 
MacKinnon to Mr Alex MacDonald dated 20th February 1895 
reads in part:— “We are perfectly well aware of the consequences 
.... likely to follow further proceedings in the case, but these 
cannot be more prejudicial to the interests of our committees and 
the public than your Petition and the Decree of the Sheriffs make 
them. We quite realise that you have no responsibility in the 
matter and it is quite unnecessary for you to disclaim such. We do 
not see that any opposition can be offered to your obtaining and 
acting upon your decree to its entirety and we certainly fail to see 
why, having been at such trouble to obtain the decision in your 
favour, you should be reluctant to take your decree with all the 
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advantage which it gives you.” Mr MacDonald replied urging 
upon the Clerks “the necessity of bringing about a Meeting 
between the Sub-Committee and my client, as if there is no 
compromise, I shall simply move for decree ..... the result will be 
a serious loss to the Ratepayers of Skye.” At this juncture the 
efforts of Mr Alex MacDonald to bring about a mutually 
acceptable outcome seem at last to win their reward. The final 
item on file is a Minute of Agreement between the sub committee 
(consisting of John Robertson Esq of Orbost, J.T. MacKenzie 
Esq., Factor, Dunvegan and Peter MacLean Esq., Merchant, 
Dunvegan) and A.R. MacDonald Esq., Fasach. This Agreement 
narrates that, in consequence of the Findings in the case and Mr 
MacDonald’s rights having “been vindicated instead of his lands 
being taken possession of without his permission, .... The ... Skye 
District Committee shall make a road through Knockbreck and 
Geary of eight feet in width ..... with borders one foot wide on 
each side ..... on the express understanding that the ... Committee 
shall pay the whole expenses to which the said A.R. MacDonald 
has most unnecessarily been put.” This does however appear on 
the face of it something of a pyrrhic victory because the 
Agreement is totally silent on Captain Allan’s contentions 
regarding the upkeep of the Geary march dyke. 


Further alleged trespasses 


In 1893 Captain Allan returned to Portree Shenff Court again in 
search of an interdict for trespass. On this occasion his action was 
raised against Alexander MacLeod, Merchant, Geary; John 
Martin Junior, Geary; Robert Mac? , Merchant, Geary; Widow 
Catherine MacAskill and her son John MacAskill, Geary; and 
Widow Mary MacLean, Geary. He sought to prevent these parties 
unlawfully entering upon, or from sending or allowing their cattle 
or other bestial to graze or stray upon his lands of North Ben 
Geary, and from pulling heather heath or grass thereon. 

Captain Allan explains that he himself grazes sheep and other 
bestial on the lands in dispute which adjoin the lands of Geary 
belonging to his nephew on which the defenders reside. During 
the ten week period prior to raising the action, the Captain has 
been greatly annoyed, injured and disturbed in his occupancy of 
North Ben Geary by the defenders, in neglect of his repeated 
remonstrances, trespassing and culpably, and in defiance of the 
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Captain’s warnings, allowing their cattle to graze, whereby his 
grass or pasture has been destroyed and eaten up, and his stock of 
sheep disturbed and injured. The Captain remonstrated verbally, 
through his servants, and, on 12th May, by letter through his agent 
(Alexander MacDonald, Solicitor, Portree) with the Defenders; 
but notwithstanding these remonstrances the trespass continues. 
The Captain accordingly seeks interdict in Portree Court on 15th 
June 1893, and Sheriff Substitute Alex Fraser grants warrant to 
cite the defenders upon an induciae (time limit) of 7 days and 
meantime grants interim interdict. It rather appears as if some or 
all of the defenders must, at this stage, have sought the 
professional advice of Mr MacKinnon, Solicitor, Portree, because 
a letter dated 23rd November 1893 from Alex MacDonald to the 
Captain reads:— “With regard to the case of the Geary tenants, I 
know that 1 cannot get it put off much longer. Mr MacKinnon, 
who I saw yesterday, does not appear at all inclined to settle but 
maintains that the trespassing was only accidental, and thinks he 
has a good case, but I think we can say that it was not accidental 
but that there were repeated remonstrances, and that the 
trespassing continued. I doubt very much whether Mr MacKinnon 
will agree to any settlement made in the case without his consent 
unless the Geary tenants bring very strong influence to bear upon 
him.” That the Geary tenants were on this occasion hostile to the 
Captain’s interdict probably relates directly to this action 
coinciding with the Captain’s opposition to the provision of the 
proposed Geary vehicular road. It is difficult to see this particular 
spat in court as being other than a by-product of the horns locked 
in the Geary Road Case. 


STEIN 1873 


Copy Application to the County Council of 
Inverness-shire for Allotments on behalf of the 
Cottars and Fishermen of Stein, Waternish, 
Inverness-shire. 


We the undersigned Cottars and Fishermen residing in the 
village of Stein, Waternish herewith petition the County Council 
of Inverness-shire to take the necessary steps to procure for us 
Allotments of land under the Allotments Act. 
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We support ourselves wholly by fishing but owing to the 
difficulties we have to contend with we are often on the verge of 
want. 

It is impossible for us to procure milk for ourselves and our 
children at any season of the year and there is great difficulty in 
procuring patches for potatoes. 

It would be a great boon to us if we could get Allotments and be 
thus enabled to keep cows and grow some vegetables and 
potatoes. It would greatly help to eke out the precarious living we 
make out of the sea. 

We therefore humbly pray that the County Council will at once 
take the necessary steps to procure for us Allotments under the 
Act 


(signed) Donald Beaton 
Allan MacDonald 
Malcolm Beaton 
Farkuhar MacKinnon 
Donald Bain 
William MacKinnon 
John Macneill 
John McSwan 


Unto the Honourable the Gentlemen of the 
Fishery Board, the Petition of the undersigned 
fishermen of Stein and surrounding district. 


Humbly sheweth 

That the green or plot of ground in front of the village of Stein 
had been used by the villagers and the fishermen of the 
surrounding district from time to time immemorial for beaching 
boats. 

That the said green or plot of ground has been some time ago 
closed up by the proprietor Captain Macdonald. 

That a stone pier was built about 30 years ago by the Committee 
who managed the money collected for the relief of the Highlands 
during the destitution. 

That the stones of which the said pier was built were, by Captain 
McDonald’s orders, used for enclosing with a wall the said green 
or plot of ground and for other purposes. 
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That your petitioners have at high tides to draw up their boats 
on the public road near the houses, for which they were often 
threatened for obstructing the public road. 

That your petitioners have often applied in vain to Captain 
McDonald for the use of the said green or plot of ground. 

May it therefore please your Honourable Board to use measures 
to restore to your petitioners the said green or plot of ground and 
to have the said pier rebuilt in its former style in front of the 
village of Stein that fishermen may have a place for saving their 
boats and for drying their nets. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 





Signed by 
Name Residence 
Charles MacKinnon Lusta 
Norman MacNeil Stein 
John McAskill Geary 
Alexander McLeod Stein 
John Beaton Gillan 
Donald Beaton do 
John McLeod Lusta 
Alex McLeod do 
Allan McLeod do 
Allan Campbell do 
Donald McPhie do 
Wm McKinnon do 
Donald McKinnon do 
Lachlan MacKinnon do 
Donald Campbell do 
Donald McKinnon do 
Donald McLeod do 
Ronald McPhie do 
John McPhie do 
Alexr McLean Stein 
John Bain do 
Wm McLeod | a | Brae Stein 
Neil McLeod do 
Angus Bain Carnach 
Kenneth McLeod Stein 


John McSwan do 
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| am a feuar of the village of Stein, have seen the green used for 
Boats as long as our memory goes until it was enclosed some time 
ago by Captain McDonald. 
(signed) John Bethune 


CAPTAIN ALLAN MACDONALD 
THE LAST 3 YEARS 


Captain Allan survived into the 20th Century, surviving until 
September 1905, and dying 50 years after his father Major Allan 
Nicolson Macdonald. He had divested himself of the crofting 
lands on the Waternish estate in favour of his nephew Allan 
Reginald Macdonald, but remained proprietor of the unlet 
subjects. He prepared a will leaving these, perhaps somewhat 
wayworldly, in trust to his nephew’s younger son D.R. 
Macdonald, at that time still in the Nursery. 

In the summer of 1903, Captain Allan received a social visit 
from Mr Bell of Messers Williamson & Bell, Writers in St 
Vincent Street Glasgow, in the course of which he clearly 
discussed his testamentary arrangements with Mr Bell. The upshot 
was a subsequent letter dated 14th July 03 from Mr Bell which 
rather speaks for itself: — “ My dear Waternish, After leaving you 
last Thursday, we drove leisurely to Skeabost where we dined and 
then continued our way to Portree arriving about 10pm. Macfie 
got the Clansman in the middle Watch of the night — and I got the 
Mallaig steamer at 8.30 in the morning and both got safe home by 
our different routes. He called here yesterday and reported 
himself, and expressed great pleasure in having seen you and in 
his happy visit to Waternish — in which sentiments I concur 
entirely. The haunch of venison was duly welcomed, but we have 
not yet had any of it cooked, thinking it would be improved with 
hanging for a day or two. I trust you are none the worse of your 
two talkative visitors. I think, if Macfie had found anyone able to 
play chess, he would not have had so much to say, and his ideal of 
Heaven would have been more nearly reached. ....PS:- You asked 
me what I thought of your will after I had gone over it, and I said 
that as expressing your wishes, or Will, it was quite clear and in 
order, but that probably different men would have had different 
ideas as to the disposal of their property. For instance, if I were in 
your place, my Will would have been somewhat different — but it 
is always a rather delicate matter to criticise or advise clients, 
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unless specially invited to do so — and then such criticism or 
advice is a friendly, if not so much a professional matter. 
However, I recur to the subject just to say that if you think | can 
be of any use in any way even as a critic, or friendly adviser, you 
can count on my most loyal duty and service”. That the Captain 
was not seeking the services of a critic is subsequently borne out 
in the Business Account of Messers J. Knox Crawford & Son, 
SSC, Edinburgh who log in June 1904 “when you....handed us 
last settlement which we were to hold and cancel on receipt of 
new Settlement duly executed”, an execution which, in the event, 
never took place. The document, which won such a qualified 
response from Mr Bell, therefore remains as the Captain’s final 
testament. 

If matters regarding his succession were in the Captain’s mind, 
so also were matters spiritual. After all his labours and expenses 
as a heritor in both Duirinish and in North Uist, the Captain, 
presumably as a consequence of his exchanges with Rev. Mr 
MacCallum, had still not made his peace with the Church of 
Scotland. He was accordingly allied with the United Free Church 
and following the interactions between that body and the Church 
of Scotland with keen interest. In his Will, he had appointed his 
local United Free Church Minister as one of his Trustees. More 
practically, he concerned himself directly with his local United 
Free congregation as is borne out by this excerpt from United Free 
Presbytery minutes:- “inter alia The Clerk intimated that he 
visited Waternish on the 28th ult and examined the repairs 
effected on the house acquired there for a manse. He found the 
work of the different contractors finished, and the workmanship 
good, and that the house was now ready for occupation. Some 
plumbing and drainage works required still to be carried out: but 
otherwise the house is neatly finished and well found. The thanks 
of the Presbytery are due to the Proprietor, Captain Allan 
Macdonald of Waternish, for interest and trouble he has taken in 
acquiring the house: and for the handsome and generous manner 
in which he gave his Counsel and Aid in the restoration of the 
building. But for his thoughtful kindness the United Free Church 
would be without a Manse in Waternish. The Clerk was instructed 
to send an excerpt of the Minute to Captain Macdonald, and to the 
Highland Committee. Extracted from the records of the United 
Free Presbytery of Skye 2nd September 1903. Alex Macdonald 
Presbytery Clerk.” 
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The year 1904 was to see yet more litigation in Portree. Captain 
Allan in concert with Neil MacDiarmid, Charles MacKinnon and 
John MacLeod (Lochbay Common Grazings Committee), with 
the concurrence of John James MacLean, Procurator Fiscal, raised 
an action against George Cameron, residing at Stein, for breach of 
an Interdict granted on 27th February 1902 to restrain him from 
trespassing on (1) any part of the land of Fasach and (2) any part 
of the grazing of Lochbay, and from allowing his cattle, horses, 
sheep and bestial from entering said lands. They averred that, by 
breaching interdict, George Cameron was in contempt of court, 
and asked that he be fined or amended in the sum of £50, and, 
failing payment, that George Cameron be adjudged or imprisoned. 
They alleged that George Cameron, while aware of the interdict, 
had “in utter contempt and violation thereof....on various 
occasions and repeatedly allowed a mare and a sheep and lamb 
belonging to him to enter and trespass upon the said lands of 
Fasach and the said Common Grazings of Lochbay and 
particularly allowed the said mare to trespass upon Fasach 
Hill...on the 23rd day of September last....and has grazed and 
continues to graze a sheep and lamb belonging to him upon the 
said Common Grazings of Lochbay". George Cameron has 
evidently compounded his sin by himself entering the said lands 
and grazings “and continues in the tending of the said mare and 
sheep and lamb”, all this in disregard of a letter from law agents 
to him dated 8th November 1904. The pursuers therefore plead 
that George Cameron ought to be punished. 

In the following year 1905, the Captain remains the same 
quixotic mixture of hard line and of open handedness. Whilst he 
appears to have stopped proceedings against George Cameron, 
this magnanimity did not preclude him from taking steps in May 
1905 for the removal of widow Anne Fraser, Camus Lusta and of 
widow Catherine Bain and Donald Bain, in the former case for 
non-payment by her absent “children in the south” of rent. On the 
other side of the coin, his nephew, on 9th September, pays on 
behalf of his uncle * Messers D MacPhail & Son, Oban, Agents 
for Steamer Hebrides for the freight of 2 four horned sheep from 
Rona to Killin, Glenlyon for Mrs Beech of Meggernie Castle, 
being a present to her from my uncle for a bazaar £-:14:6". A 
week later the Captain was dead. 

By way of a final footnote to his long tenure and sway at 
Waternish, it is interesting to note that he gave part time 
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employment to 12 day labourers in the course of 1905; and that, at 
the time of his death, the following people were all employed, 
either as Home Servants or Farm Servants at Waternish:— 


Christy Kennedy, table maid 
Jessie Kennedy, chambermaid 
Ann MacNab, cook 

Christy Matheson, assistant 

Rory MacFarlan, gardener 
Donald MacKinnon, kennel boy 
Donald Martin, Head boy 
William MacDiarmid, Stable boy 
John MacLeod, ploughman 
William MacAskill, ploughman 
John MacLeod, Grieve 

Donald Kennedy, ploughman 
Alexander MacLeod, carter 
Angus MacSwan, carter 

Kate MacSwan, dairymaid 





John Campbell, shepherd 

John Beaton, shepherd 

Alexander Campbell, shepherd 
Malcolm Beaton, shepherd 
Norman Beaton, assistant shepherd 
Donald Campbell, assistant 
Alexander Beaton, herd 

Kenneth MacAskill, herd 

And Herd Boy Campbell 


to whom a total of wages of £193 : - : 6 were outstanding for the 
half year to their employer's death. 


2 
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_AINMEAN-AITE GAIDHLIG INBHIR NIS: 
DILEAB PHRISEIL IS THOIMHSEACHANACH 


RUAIRIDH MACILLEATHAIN 
14mh Faoilleach, 2000 


Tha e na urram dhomh a bhith a’ libhrigeadh a’ chiad oraid don 
Chomunn anns a’ Mhillennium ur, gu h-araidh leis gu bheil i a’ 
bualadh air an dearbh chuspair a bha fon phrosbaig aig a’ chiad 
choinneimh dhen bhuidhinn as t-Samhain 1872. Cha bhi mi a’ 
leantainn buileach air Alasdair MacCoinnich a thug suil fharsaing 
air ainmean-àite ann an ceann a tuath na Gaidhealtachd aig an am 
sin, ge-ta. 

'S ann nas mionaidiche a bhios mo shuil-sa na laighe air sgìre 
bhig a tha a’ gabhail a-steach baile Inbhir Nis fhéin mar a tha e san 
latha a th’ ann, le glé bheag taobh a-muigh a chriochan, agus 
feumaidh mi radh sa mhionaid gu bheil mi ann an suidheachadh 
fada nas fortanaiche na bha Mgr MacCoinnich. Chaidh dileab 
mhor fhagail do mo leithid leis an Oll. Uilleam MacBhatair is 
feadhainn eile a rinn obair sgoilearach air ainmean-aite na 
Gaidhealtachd anns an fhicheadamh linn. Tha mi gu mor nan 
comainn uile. Ma tha mi a’ tughadh taigh ainmean-aite Inbhir Nis 
do mhuinntir a’ bhaile anns a’ bhliadhna 2000, tha mi a’ 
cleachdadh an fhraoich a chaidh a lorg is a chaidh a bhuain, le 
saothar nach bu bheag, le feadhainn eile. Bho am gu am lorg mi 
fraoch dhomh fhin, a bha a’ coimhead coltach, agus chuir mi air 
a’ mhullach e. Co-dhiubh, cumaidh e sin cagailt na sgoilearachd 
tioram, 's e tide a dh'innseas. 

Mus toir sinn süil air na h-ainmean fhéin, bu mhath leam 
rudeigin a radh mu na prionnsabail a tha a” bualadh air co- 
dhunaidhean air ciall ainmean-aite anns an fharsaingeachd. 
Chomharraich MacBhatair tri aca: 1. Fuaimneachadh an ainm mar 
a tha e san latha an-diugh (neo san latha an-dé ma tha fios againn 
air a sin). Bha sin na b’ fhasa ri linn MhicBhatair leis gu robh 
Gàidhlig na sgire fhathast aig cuibhreann math de mhuinntir 
Inbhir Nis. 2. Litreachadh nan ainmean ann an seann làmh- 
sgrìobhaidhean, agus 3. Dreach is coltas an aite fhèin — a bheil an 
t-ainm a’ déanamh ciall a reir coltas an àite? Cumaidh sinn na tri 
prionnsabail sin nar cuimhne fhad 's a bheir sinn súil air na h- 
ainmean. 
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Tri aiteachan le ainmean a thainig as a’ Bheurla Ghallda: 
The Haugh: Chaidh a chlaradh ann an lamh-sgriobhadh ann an 
1360 mar Halc, a thainig as a’ Bheurla Ghallda Halche. Tha e a’ 
ciallachadh talamh cómhnard ri taobh abhainn. Le faclan mar seo, 
a tha a’ tòiseachadh le “h”, chuireadh na Gaidheil “t” aig an 
toiseach, agus ghlèidheadh iad fhèin fuaim an “1”, a th’ air a dhol 
à bith anns a’ Bheurla fhéin. Mar sin, 's e an Talchan a chanadh 
Gaidheil Inbhir Nis ris, agus ’s e sin a bh’ aca fhathast nuair a rinn 
MacBhatair a chuid obrach nam measg anns na 1920an. 

Holm: Lorg mi seo (mar *Holm") cho fada air ais ri 1604 ann 
an leabhraichean-cüirte a’ bhaile. Tha e a’ ciallachadh eilean ann 
an abhainn neo innis ri taobh abhainn, agus thàinig e a-steach don 
Ghàidhlig mar Tolm. Ann an Inbhir Nis, 's e an Tuilm a chanadh 
muinntir an áite ris, an dreach a bhios air anns an tuiseal 
ghinideach. Bha sin air tighinn gu bith bho rudan mar “Muilinn an 
Tuilm" is *Fear an Tuilm". 

The Bught: Tha seo a' nochdadh ann an seann làmh- 
sgriobhaidhean anns a’ chóigeamh linn deug mar Buthe is Buch 
agus, anns an t-siathamh linn deug, mar Bucht is The Bucht. Tha 
e a” ciallachadh fang neo cró. Gu o chionn ghoirid, 's e Cill 
Bheathain a bh' aig na Gaidheil air an àite seo. Ach san latha an- 
diugh, 's e “Pairc a’ Bhught" a chanas na Gaidheil ris a’ phàirc far 
am bithear a’ cluich iomain is ball-coise. 

Tha cuid eile de dh'ainmean-àite timcheall Inbhir Nis a 
dh'éirich bhon Bheurla neo Beurla Ghallda, leithid Carse, ach tha 
dileab Ghaidhealach aig a’ chuid as motha. 'S e dreach Beurla a 
chuireadh air a’ chuid as motha dhiubh sin, ach ann an cúis neo 
dhà, chaidh an eadar-theangachadh gu Beurla: 

Muirtown: Tha an t-ainm Beurla a’ nochdadh cho trath ri 1666 
ann an làmh-sgriobhadh Chnoc Moire (Wardlaw Manuscript) mar 
Moortoun is Moorton. Roimhe sin, 's e “Easter Kinmylies" a bh’ 
air, a réir MhicBhatair. A réir pàipear aig Comann Saidheansail 
Inbhir Nis (ann an 1917, nuair a bha Gaidhlig Inbhir Nis aig 
móran fhathast), tháinig an t-ainm Beurla bhon Ghaidhlig, Bail 
an Fhraoich. 

Hilton: Tha mi air seo a lorg mar Little Hiltoun agus Mekle 
Hiltoun ann an làmh-sgriobhaidhean cho fada air ais r1 1508, nuair 
nach robh annta ach bailtean-fearainn. Tha e a” coimhead coltach 
gur e eadar-theangachadh a bh” ann bhon Ghaidhlig, Bail’ a’ 
Chnuic. 
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Chaidh dreach Beurla a chur air a’ chorr de dh’ainmean-aite 
anns a’ phaipear seo. Tha sin air feadhainn aca fhagail rudeigin 
diomhair nuair nach eil cinnt ann dé chanadh na seann daoine 
riutha ann an Gaidhlig a’ bhaile. Bheir sinn suil an toiseach, ge-ta, 
air feadhainn air a bheil cinnt againn air an céill: 

Balvonie: Bail’ a’ Mhonaidh. 

Balloan: Bail’ an Loin. Bha loch beag ann a seo, le talamh bog 
timcheall air, nuair nach robh ann ach baile-fearainn. 


Slackbuie: an Slag Buidhe. B’ e slag a chanadh muinntir Inbhir 
Nis airson /ag agus tha deagh theans ann gu robh e “buidhe” 
dhaibh air sgath nam buidheagan-samhraidh (Ranunculus acris) a 
tha fhathast pailt anns na paircean ann a sin far nach eil taighean. 
O shean, ’s e Cnoc na Circe (Knocknakirk) a chainte ri “Upper 
Slackbuie". 

Scorguie: Tha seo a' nochdadh air a^ mhap a rinn John Home 
de dh Inbhir Nis ann an 1774 mar Scorguy. Tha e a’ tighinn bhon 
Ghaidhlig Sgórr Gaoithe. 

Craig Phadrig: Bha e aithnichte aig deireadh an naoidheamh 
linn deug gur e Làrach an Taigh Mhoir a chanadh Gaidheil na 
sgire ri Creag Phádraig. Tha e coltach gu robh iad dileas ris a’ 
bheul-aithris a tha ag ainmeachadh a’ chnuic mar làrach aig seann 
àros Cruithneach. Gu dearbh, bha Uilleam MacBhatair dhen 
bheachd nach e a bh’ ann an Creag Phadraig ach ainm úr a 
thugadh mar chomharra air duine a bha a’ fuireach faisg air laimh. 
Ach chan eil sin ceart. Tha e air clar Home (1774) mar Craig 
Patrick agus tha e a’ nochdadh ann an seann làmh-sgriobhadh 
(1592) mar Craigfadrik. Chan eil fios aig duine an-diugh có bh' 
ann am Padraig. 

Leachkin: Tha an t-ainm seo na chüis-dragh do mhóran ann an 
Inbhir Nis air sgàth na dóigh sa bheil móran ga ràdh an-diugh — 
rudeigin coltach ri “Larkin”. Cha do lorg mise iomradh air na bu 
traithe na 1842, ach tha deagh choltas ann gur e fior sheann ainm 
a th’ ann. Tha e a’ tighinn bhon Ghaidhlig an Leacann — facal a 
tha a’ deanamh tuairisgeul math air dreach an aite. A réir 
MhicBhatair, bhathar a’ cleachdadh an fhacail anns an tuiseal 
thabhartach, mar an Leacainn. 

Balnafettack: 'S e seann bhaile-fearainn a bh' ann agus, ged a 
bha e air clàr-düthcha Home (1774) mar Balnafetic, bha a” chuid 
mhór de sheann sgoilearan dhen bheachd gur e Baile nam Feadag 
a bh' ann, seach Baile na Feadaig. 
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Kilvean: Cill Bheathain, air ainmeachadh airson Naomh 
Beathan aig an robh ceangal do dh Inbhir Nis goirid as dèidh do 
Chalum Chille a bhuaidh a thoirt air a’ Ghaidhealtachd. Bha e an 
ire mhath co-ionann ris an sgire ris an canar am Bught (faic suas). 
Fhuair mi lorg air Kilbean cho fada air ais ri 1568. 


Torvean: Tha dúil gu bheil an t-ainm seo a’ tighinn bhon aon 
fhreumh ri Cill Bheathain, a tha gu math faisg air, ie Tórr 
Bheathain. Tha e air map Home (1774) mar Torevain Hill. 


Ballifeary: Tha seo a’ nochdadh cho trath ri 1244 mar 
Balnafare agus tha an dearbh dhreach air ann an 1544. Ach ann an 
1647, tha e air atharrachadh gu Ballaferie. Tha an dreach tusail a’ 
sealltainn dhuinn ciall an ainm, ge-ta — Baile na Faire. B’ e seo 
an t-aite far an cumadh muinntir Inbhir Nis luchd-faire airson 
rabhadh a thoirt dhaibh nan robh feachd dhroch-rünach a’ 
deanamh air a’ bhaile bhon taobh an iar. 


Mer kinch: Marc-innis. Chithear an da litreachadh, Merkinch is 
Markinch (neo rudan car coltach riutha) a nochdadh eadar an 
ceathramh agus an naoidheamh linn deug. Ann an 1365, ’s e 
Markhynch a bha sgriobhte ann an tabhartas-fearainn. Tha sin a’ 
sealltainn, ged is e “MERK-inch” a chanas an sluagh an-diugh, 
gur e “MARK-inch” a bh’ air aig tus. Tha an t-ainm a’ tighinn bho 
marc (each) agus innis. Mus do rinneadh obair air beul Abhainn 
Nis anns an naoidheamh linn deug, bha caochladh shruthan ann 
far an d’rachadh an t-uisge, gu h-araidh aig am tuile. Tro na 
linntean sin, bha am Marc-Innis an ire mhath na eilean. B' e 
cuideachd an t-aite far an cumadh moran an cuid each — air talamh 
iosal ionaltraidh. Dh’fhaodadh innis seasamh airson an da chuid — 
eilean agus pairc iosal. 

Capel Inch: 'S e a’ chiad iomradh dhen àite seo, air an d’ fhuair 
mi fios, The Capel Inch ann am plana de dh Inbhir Nis le 
Macllleathain is Moireasdan (1841). Tha e an ire mhath cinnteach 
gu bheil e a’ tighinn bhon Ghaidhlig, Capall-innis. Tha e ri taobh 
Marc-Innis, laimh ris an abhainn, agus 's e talamh iosal a th’ ann 
cuideachd, a bhiodh freagarrach anns an t-seann aimsir airson 
ionaltradh. Tha capall (neo capull) a’ ciallachadh diofar rudan ann 
an diofar sgirean. Ged is e am facal cumanta airson each ann an 
Eirinn, faodaidh e a bhith a’ ciallachadh /air neo each og neo each 
a bhios ag obair ann an Alba. Tha faclair Dwelly ag innse dhuinn 
gu robh e a’ ciallachadh, o shean, each a bha cleachdte ris a’ 
bhealbhach agus 's dócha gur e sin a chiall a bh’ air ann an Inbhir 
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Nis, agus gur e sin an t-áite far an deach na h-eich sin a chur air 
falbh o chach, ach chan urrainn duinn a bhith cinnteach as a sin. 

Dalneigh: Dail an Eich. Tha e inntinneach mar a tha luchd- 
deilbh nam mapaichean air buaidh a thoirt air dualchas Inbhir Nis 
le bhith ag atharrachadh litreachadh an ainm seo. Nuair a rinneadh 
rannsachadh an toiseach airson an t-Suirbhidh Ordanais ann an 
1866-7, bha e follaiseach gur Dalneich a chanadh muinntir an aite 
ris ann am Beurla agus 's e sin a bh’ air a’ chiad dreach de na 
mapaichean. Ach chaidh sin atharrachadh air na mapaichean gu 
Dalneigh agus tha an doigh ’s a bheil daoine ga labhairt air 
atharrachadh ga réir. Tha mi air bruidhinn ri seann daoine a bha 
eòlach air mar Dalneich ann am Beurla nan òige air sgàth ’s gur e 
sinn a chanadh am parantan. Ach ’s e “dal-NAY” a chanas a’ 
chuid mhor an-diugh, gu mi-fhortanach. ’S iad na Gaidheil a- 
mhàin a chumas seann dualchas an ainm beò. 

Abban: Nas miosa na Dail an Eich, seo ainm a thàinig faisg air 
a bhith air chall buileach. Chaidh Abban Street ainmeachadh air a’ 
chiad mhap aig an t-Suirbhidh Ordanais (1871) mar Abbey Street 
agus rinneadh iomradh tuathal air le muinntir an t-Suirbhidh anns 
an leabhar aca, agus iad dhen bheachd gun do dh’éirich Abbey 
bho Sraid an Abhainn neo “more properly Sraid na h-Aibhne.” 
Tha diofar sgrìobhadairean, eadar Iain Friseal (1905), Gerald 
Pollitt (1981) agus Edward Meldrum (1982) air ath-aithris a 
dheanamh air a’ mhearachd sin, ga daingneachadh ann an inntinn 
an t-sluaigh. 

Ach tha map John Home (1774) a’ dearbhadh na mearachd. Far 
a bheil an t-sràid an-diugh bha “a saltwater lake called the 
Nabon". Agus air na mapaichean aig Wood (1821) agus 
Macllleathain is Moireasdan (1841) tha Aban Street. A’ 
sgriobhadh ann an 1881, thuirt an t-ailtire Alasdair Ros gu robh 
Abhainn Nis tric a’ sruthadh sìos an t-sruth-chlais a tha sin (the 
Nabon mar a bh’ aige fhèin air) nuair a bhiodh tuil ann. 

'S ann do Uilleam MacBhàtair a dh'fheumas sinn coimhead 
airson fuasgladh. 'S e a bh’ ann facal a tha àraidh do sgìre Inbhir 
Nis — aban — a tha a’ ciallachadh sruth beag neo allt (neo 
"backwater") a tha ceangailte ri loch neo abhainn neo linne-mara. 
Mar sin, 's e a' Ghàidhlig a th' air an àite (ged a chaidh a lionadh 
o chionn fhada) — an t-Ában. Agus ’s e an t-ainm air an t-sráid — 
Sraid an Ábain. 

Kessock: Tha seo a’ nochdadh cho tráth ri 1437 mar Estir 
Kessok agus mar Kessok ann an 1557. Tha a h-uile sgoilear air a 
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bhith dhen bheachd gu robh e co-cheangailte ri Naomh Ceasag 
ged nach eilear ag aontachadh co-dhiubh 's e pears-eaglais 
Cruithneach neo Eireannach a bh” ann. Co-dhiü, tha dluth- 
cheangal aig Ceasag ri sgire Loch Laomainn ach tha düil gu robh 
caibeal neo rudeigin co-cheangailte ris aig Ceasag (neo Ceasaig) 
ann an Inbhir Nis. 

Clachnacuddin: Tha a' chlach seo, a tha taobh a-muigh Talla 
Baile Inbhir Nis, air a diochuimhneachadh leis a’ chuid mhóir de 
mhuinntir an áite an-diugh ach bha 1 uaireigin na samhla 
cumhachdach dhen bhaile don phoball. Nochd 1 ann an leabhar le 
fear às a' bhaile, Daibhidh Carey, mar Clach-na-Cutin, ann an 
1811, agus a réir Iain Mhicllleathain, aig an robh Gàidhlig, agus a 
chuir a chuid chuimhneachan air pàipear mar Reminiscences of a 
Clachnacuddin Nonagenarian ann an 1842, 's e Clach-na-cuddin 
a bh’ oirre, a’ ciallachadh " Tub-stone". "S e Clach na Cùdainn a’ 
Ghàidhlig cheart oirre agus fhuair 1 a h-ainm leis gur e seo an t- 
àite far an cuireadh boireannaich a' bhaile an cüdainnean nuair a 
bhiodh iad a’ togail uisge bho Abhainn Nis. Bhiodh iad a’ 
cruinneachadh ann a sin airson naidheachdan a chluinntinn aig 
cach a chéile. 

Knockintinnel: Seo an cnoc far a bheil Gearasdan nan 
Camshronach an-diugh. Tha fios aig seann daoine fhathast air an 
ainm seo, ach tha e ann an cunnart nach lean an t-eólas sin don 
ghinealach og. Tha an t-ainm a’ nochdadh cho trath ri 1365 mar 
Knokyntynole agus tha e follaiseach gun do dh'éirich sin bho 
Cnoc an Tionail. Thathar a’ smaoineachadh gu robh feachdan a’ 
cruinneachadh ann a sin aig aon am. 

Aultnaskiach: Chithear an t-allt seo, a ruitheas a dh’ Abhainn 
Nis air a bruach an ear faisg air na h-Eileanan, agus a th’ air ainm 
a thoirt do sgire-taghaidh ann an Comhairle na Gaidhealtachd 
(agus a bh’ air baile-fearainn mar ainm uaireigin), air na 
mapaichean fhathast mar Ault na Skiah, dreach a tha gu math faisg 
air na tha ann an lamh-sgriobhadh ann an 1592 - Auldnaskiahe. 
Ach, mar as trice, tha “ch” aig deireadh an fhacail an àite “h” ann 
an lamh-sgriobhaidhean Inbhir Nis, m.e. Altnaskiach (1595, 
1687), Ault anskioch (1774) is Aultnaskiach (1841). Tha deagh 
choltas ann gur i a’ Ghàidhlig a th’ air — Allt nan Sgitheach (neo 
“hawthorn burn", ged nach eil moran dhen lus sin a’ fas air a 
bhruach an-diugh). 

Raigmore: Tha seo a’ nochdadh ann am bardachd Mairi Mhor 
nan Oran anns na 1870an mar Rathaig Mhor. Tha Rathaig a’ 
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tighinn bho rath, a tha a’ ciallachadh dun neo taigh a th’ air a 
dhaingneachadh an aghaidh naimhdean, ach ’s e ainm rudeigin tr 
a th” ann an Inbhir Nis. Tháinig an t-ainm o Srath Eirinn nuair a 
thog Mac an Toisich as an Rathaig Mhoir ann a sin taigh ur dha 
fhéin faisg air Inbhir Nis (bha e an uairsin taobh a-muigh criochan 
a’ bhaile fhein). Ged is e Ospadal na Rathaige Moire a bu choir a 
bhith air an taigh-eiridinn a réir riaghailtean-gramair, 's e Ospadal 
an Rathaig Mhoir a chanas na Gaidheil ris an-diugh. 

Inshes: Inchis (1556), Inches, The Inshes (20™ linn). Chan eil 
an t-ainm seo air atharrachadh thairis air úine mhóir. Ann an 
Gàidhlig, 's e Na h-Innseagan ("the meadows”) a bh’ ann, a réir 
MhicBhatair. 

Dunain: Tha seo a’ nochdadh an toiseach ann an leabhraichean- 
cuirte Inbhir Nis ann an 1568 mar Dunnane, ach ann 1634 mar 
Dunyeane. Agus tha e ann an óran Gaidhlig ann an 1821 mar Dun- 
eun. Tha deagh choltas ann gum b’ e sin an t-ainm tùsail - Dùn 
Eun. Sgriobh Mairi Mhór nan Oran Dun-ian (1876) agus a réir 
Comann Saidheansail Inbhir Nis (1917) bha e air a labhairt ann an 
tri lidean le Gaidheil a’ bhaile. 

Chan eil na h-ainmean-àite eile a leanas cho soilleir ris an 
fheadhainn a chaidh rompa. Le cuid dhiubh, tha beachd math 
againn air an céill ach chan urrainn duinn a bhith deimhinne. Le 
cuid eile, tha teans ann nach obraich sinn a-mach a-chaoidh dé 
direach a tha iad a’ ciallachadh: 

Carnarc: Faisg air Ceasaig a Deas, tha rudha aig beul Abhainn 
Nis, le solas-rabhaidh air, ris an canar Carnarc ann am Beurla. A 
reir an Old Statistical Account (1791), bha an t-ainm gu math sean 
an uairsin, is bha a’ chiall “cairn of the sea" (càrn fhairge?) air, 
leis gu robh càrn ann airson stiüireadh a thoirt do shoithichean a 
bha a’ deanamh air cala Inbhir Nis. Tha e air map Home (1774) 
mar Cairn Ark. 

Dh'innis an t-Urr. Alasdair MacGriogair, a bha gu mór an sás 
ann an Comunn Gáidhlig Inbhir Nis, don t-Suirbhidh Ordanais gu 
robh an dàrna páirt dhen ainm a’ tighinn bho “airc” neo cunnart, 
air sgáth 's gu robh an t-àite sin cunnartach do longan. Bha 
Meldrum (1982) dhen bheachd gur Carn Dhearg a bh’ ann ach tha 
sin eu-coltach, gu h-àraidh leis nach bi *d" a’ séimheachadh as 
dèidh “n” mar is trice. A rèir beul-aithris, bha an t-àite seo 
uaireigin na chrannaig (chithear seann chrannagan eile pios beag 
a-mach à Inbhir Nis ann an Linne Fharair [Beauly Firth] aig muir- 
tráigh an reothairt), agus tha teans ann gun tàinig an t-ainm 
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bhuaithe sin — a chrannag, agus gun do thogadh carn air nuair a 
thoisicheadh air Inbhir Nis a chleachdadh mar chala. 

The Cherry: Ma tha ainm-aite ann an Inbhir Nis a tha 
toimhseachanach, seo e! Tha e air mapaichean an latha an-diugh 
air an earrann de dh'Abhainn Nis eadar an Capall-Innis agus cala 
a” bhaile agus, ged nach eil e a’ coimhead coltach idir gu bheil e 
a’ tighinn bho fhreumhan Gaidhlig, tha caochladh ughdaran air an 
dearbh rud sin a dhéanamh a-mach. Bha Pollitt (1981) agus 
Meldrum (1982) dhen bheachd gu robh e co-cheangailte ri curach 
agus thuirt muinntir an t-Suirbhidh Ordanais (1866-7) gu robh e a’ 
tighinn bho fhacal Gaidhlig a bha a’ ciallachadh “sherry”, seórsa 
de shoitheach a bhathar a’ cleachdadh gu mor ann a sin uaireigin. 

Ach tha dà rud cudthromach ri ràdh mu dheidhinn an fhacail 
seo. Anns a’ chiad dol a-mach, bha e air a chur air seann gharadh 
an toiseach (“the ald dyke” mar a sgriobhadh ann an 1556), seach 
páirt dhen abhainn fhéin, agus b’ e an fhuaimreag a bh’ ann am 
meadhan an fhacail “u” seach "e" anns na lamh-sgriobhaidhean a 
bu shine. Seo mar a tha e a’ nochdadh tro eachdraidh: Scurry 
(1240), Churryflat (1365), The Scurrie (1530), Le Churry (1538), 
Churre (1556), The Churrie (1576), The Cherrie Dyck (1685). 

Tha map Home (1774) a’ sealltainn a’ gharaidh mar crioch a’ 
bhaile air a’ cheann a tuath aig an am — cha robh cead aig duine 
taigh a thogail eadar am balla agus a’ mhuir. Gu dearbh, bhiodh a’ 
mhuir a’ tighinn suas don ghàradh aig làn an reothairt. °S docha 
gu bheil na h-üghdaran sin ceart, agus gu robh ceangal ann le 
curaich a bhathar a’ slaodadh suas air a’ chladach ann a sin. Gu 
cinnteach, chithear ann an aiteachan eile far a bheil *c" neo “ch” 
anns an ainm thüsail Ghàidhlig gu bheil "ch" (mar a tha e air 
fhuaimneachadh ann an *church") ann am Beurla, leithid ann am 
Balcherry is Ballicherry (Siorrachd Rois) a fhuair an ainmean bho 
Bail' a' Cheathraimh, agus Cherry Island ann an Loch Nis a 
dh'éirich bho Eilean nan Caorach. 

Ach tha smuain eile agam: chaidh an gàradh a thogail anns an 
dearbh aite air a’ chladach ris an can sinn tiùrr ann an Gàidhlig. 
An ann à tiùrr a thainig churry? 

Clachnahagaig: Tha clach fhuadain air bruach na Faoightich 
Caledonianaich faisg air Tórr Bheathain (eadar an Fhaoighteach 
agus Abhainn Nis) a tha a' comharrachadh an àite as fhaide deas 
far am faod muinntir Inbhir Nis iasgach le cead comunn-iasgaich 
a' bhaile. Tha daoine eólach oirre (ged a tha an t-ainm dà- 
aithriseil) mar The Clachnahagaig Stone. Ach tha 1 na samhla de 
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chloich fada nas sine a chaidh a chomharrachadh, anns a’ 
chumhnant rioghail a thug Righ Seumas VI do dh’Inbhir Nis ann 
an 1592, mar a’ chrioch dheas air an sgire far an robh na priomh 
chòirichean aig baillidhean a’ bhaile. Bha 1 air a h-ainmeachadh 
anns a’ chumhnant mar Clachnahaggag. Thugadh a’ chlach 
thùsail air falbh nuair a bhathar a’ togail na faoightich, ach ghlèidh 
an té ur an seann ainm. 

Bha Uilleam MacAoidh, a bha gu mor an sas ann an Comunn 
Gaidhlig Inbhir Nis fad bhliadhnaichean, agus a bha gu math 
fiosrachail mu dhualchas na sgire, dhen bheachd gur e Clach na h- 
Eagaig a bh’ oirre bho thus (ie The Stone of the Little Cleft), ach 
tha a’ chùis air a dhéanamh nas duilghe leis gu robh i cuideachd 
air a h-ainmeachadh anns na làmh-sgriobhaidhean mar 
Clachnahelig (1634), Clachnahielet (1765), Clachnahulaig (1879) 
agus Clachnahalig (1883). Bha Tearlach Friseal-Mac an Toisich 
(1883) dhen bheachd gur e Clach na Faoileag a bh’ oirre bho thus 
agus gur e Clachnahalig a dh’éirich mar dhreach na Beurla oirre, 
ach gun deach ath-sgriobhadh cearr a dhéanamh air an ainm anns 
a’ chùmhnant rìoghail de 1592. Bha Alasdair MacCoinnich (1884) 
dhen aon bheachd. 

Ach, ma ’s e Clachnahelig a bh’ ann aig tus, bhiodh e gu math 
coltach gun tainig e bho Clach na h-Eileig; 's e éileag àite far am 
biodh feidh air an iomain ’s far an d’rachadh losgadh orra le 
saigheadan nuair a ruitheadh iad a-mach aig a’ cheann thall (cf 
Loch na h-Eileig agus Sìthean na h-Eileig ann an Siorrachd Rois). 

Loch na Sanais: Canaidh seann daoine a bhuineas do dh'Inbhir 
Nis “Shannish” ris an loch a tha seo (a th’ air raon-goilf Thòrr 
Bheathain), an aite “Sannish” mar a bhiodh dúil bhon dreach 
Gaidhlig a th’ air na mapaichean. Agus, gu dearbh, rinn an 
Suirbhidh Ordanais mearachd nuair a chuir iad an t-ainm ann an 
cló an toiseach. Thug iad priomhachas do bheachd Thearlaich 
Fhriseil-Mhic an Tòisich, a thug Loch na Sanais dhaibh mar ainm, 
ged a thuirt triuir eile a bha fiosrachail mun aite gur e Loch-na- 
Schannish a bu choir a bhith ann. 

Tha am fuaim “sh” aig toiseach dreach na Beurla a’ sealltainn 
dhuinn gur e fuaimreag chaol a bu choir leantainn air an “s” ann 
an Gaidhlig, an aite an “a” leathainn ann an sanais. A bharrachd 
air a sin, tha sanas Pata mar as trice agus 's e Loch an t-Sanais 
a bhiodh ann nan robh e a’ ciallachadh, mar a chuireadh as a leth 
(le stòiridh snog a “dhearbhas” mar a fhuair e ainm) “Loch of the 
Whisper." 'S e Loch na Seanais a bu choir a bhith air ann an 
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Gaidhlig, ainm a dh’éirich bho Loch na Seann-innse, neo “Loch of 
the old Haugh’, a reir MhicBhatair. 

Clachnaharry: Tha an t-ainm seo air a bhith na chüis-deasbaid 
fad üine mhóir, ach chanainn gu robh an fhirinn aig MacBhatair 
nuair a cho-dhüin esan gur e Clach na h-Aithrigh(e) a bh' ann ie 
Stone of Penance, or Repentance. Ach bho linn an Old Statistical 
Account, a thug Clachnafaire air (The Watch Stone), tha móran, 's 
dócha a” mhór-chuid, ann an Inbhir Nis air a bhith dhen bheachd 
gu robh a” chlach os cionn a’ bhaile a’ faighinn a h-ainm bhon 
luchd-faire a chumadh süil a-mach bhuaipe don taobh an iar, mar 
a chumadh ann am Baile na Faire. Ach, nan robh sin fior, 
shaoileadh duine gur e Clachnafarry neo Clachnafearry a bhiodh 
againn mar ainm Beurla air, mar a th' againn le Ballifearry. 

’S ea’ chiad iomradh air an àite seo air an d'fhuair mi-fhìn lorg 
Làmh-sgrìobhadh Chnoc Moire (1666-1700) anns a bheil e a’ 
nochdadh ann an tri dreachan — Clachniharry, Clachniharrih agus 
Clach-ni-Harry. Bha an t-üghdar, an t-Urr. Seumas Friseal, dhen 
bheachd gur e *Repentance or Pennance Stone" a' chiall a bh' air. 
Ach, a” sgriobhadh ann an 1905, cheartaich fear-deasachaidh an 
làmh-sgriobhaidh, Uilleam MacAoidh, sin. Sgriobh esan gur e 
Clach na h-aire (The Stone of the Watching) a bh' ann agus gur e 
Clach na h-aithreachais a bh’ air a bhith air The Repentance 
Stone. 

Bu chóir am facal mu dheireadh a bhith aig MacBhatair, aig an 
robh eolas farsaing air na cànanan Ceilteach, gu h-eachdraidheil is 
ri linn fhéin. Ged is e aithreachas (fireann) am facal cumanta ann 
an Gàidhlig na h-Alba an-diugh, sgriobh e, bha an seann fhacal 
aithrighe (boireann), a tha fhathast cumanta ann an Gaidhlig na h- 
Eireann, aithnichte gu leór do dhaoine ri linn an Urramaich 
Fhriseil. Bha e dhen bheachd gu robh e co-cheangailte ris an t- 
seann chreideamh Chaitligeach agus gur e àite a bh' ann far am 
biodh daoine a” gabhail peanas as dèidh an aideachaidh. 

Tomnahurich: Tha a’ chuid mhór a’ gabhail ris an-diugh gur e 
Tom na h-Iübhraich a' Ghàidhlig cheart air a' chnoc seo agus gu 
bheil e a” ciallachadh *Hillock of the Yew wood", ach bha deasbad 
mu dheidhinn sin anns an 19mh agus 20mh linn. Gu dearbh, cho- 
dhùin Comann Saidheansail Inbhir Nis ann an 1917 gu robh ciall 
an ainm na thóimhseachan do eólaichean-cànain. Tha e a' 
nochdadh air pàipear an toiseach ann an Làmh-sgriobhadh Chnoc 
Moire (1666-1700) mar Tom ni Fyrich, Tomnifirish agus 
Tomnihurich agus a réir Alasdair MhicCoinnich, a sgriobh air a’ 
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chuspair seo ann an 1872 agus 1884, bha Tom na Fiodhrach air a 
thoirt seachad mar chiall don ainm agus, goirid roimhe sin, bha an 
“f” air a labhairt anns an ainm le muinntir a’ bhaile fhathast. Chan 
eil an “f” fhèin a’ ciallachadh gu bheil Tom na h-Iùbhraich ceàrr, 
ge-tà — bidh a leithid de litir a” falbh ’s a” tighinn uaireannan ann 
an suidheachaidhean mar sin. 

Bha beachd ann cuideachd gur e Tom na h-iughrach a bh” ann, 

neo “boat hill" air sgath cumadh an tuim. A rèir an fhir-siubhail 
Shasannaich, Edmund Burt, a thadhail air Inbhir Nis ann an 1735, | 
bha e “almost the shape of a Thames Wherry, turned Keel | 
upwards, for which reason they sometimes call it Noah's Ark.” 
Tha e a’ nochdadh ann an Gáidhlig ann an cruinneachadh de 
sgeulachdan tradiseanta, a fhuair an t-Urr. Seumas 
MacDhubhghaill bho bheul-aithris, agus a chuireadh an clò ann an 
1910, mar Tòm na h-Iùbhraich. 

Kinmylies: Tha an t-ainm seo a” nochdadh ann an clò an 
toiseach ann an 1232 mar Kinmyly agus ’s ann dìreach timcheall 
1556 a nochdas an “s” aig an deireadh (Kinmylis). A rèir 
MhicBhatair, 's e Ceann a’ Mhìlidh neo Cinn a? Mhìlidh a bh’ 
ann, a’ ciallachadh “warrior’s head or headland’; tha e car 
coltach ri Carmylie (Caer-milidh neo “warrior's fort" — 
measgachadh de dh’eileamaidean Breatannach is Gàidhlig) ann 
am Fiobh. 

Drummond: O shean, 's e an Druim Diomhain a bh’ air an àite 
seo air sgáth 's nach robh càil a’ fas air an druim. Thàinig sin a- 
steach don Bheurla mar Drumdevan, a chithear air ainmean- 
sràidean fhathast. Agus ’s ann mar sin a nochd e an toiseach anns 
na seann lamh-sgriobhaidhean — Drumdevan (1592), Drumdivan 
(1595), Drumdeven (1666). Ach, a rèir MhicBhàtair, 
dh’atharraich an t-ainm am measg nan Gaidheal gu an Druimein 
(“air an Druim”) cf Drymen ann an Sruighlea. Chaidh an dreach 
sin a-steach don Bheurla mar Drummond. 

Drumossie: Nochd seo air seann mhap (1750) mar Drim Ashey 
Moor agus ann an 1846 mar “Drimmashie or Drumossie moor”. 

'S e Druim Athaisidh a th’ air ann an Gàidhlig. Ged a bha beachd 
ann an Inbhir Nis, stèidhichte air beul-aithris, gum b’ e Athaisidh 
ceannard feachd Lochlannach a chuir cath ri Albannaich air an 
druim sin, a tha a’ ruith pìos mór gu deas air a’ bhaile, tha e 
coltach nach eil an fhìrinn co-cheangailte ri gaisgeachd idir! Bha 
MacBhàtair dhen bheachd gum b’ e Aithisidh “ath-innse”, a’ 
ciallachadh gu robh e a” buntainn ri seann innis nach robh torrach 
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tuilleadh (“worn out meadow” mar a chuir e fhèin e ann am 
Beurla). 'S dócha gur e Loch Athaisidh (a tha pìos beag a-mach a 
Inbhir Nis, agus air a bheil Loch Ashie ann am Beurla) a chaidh 
ainmeachadh an toiseach, agus gun do chuireadh an dearbh ainm 
air an druim a tha faisg air an loch. 

Culloden: Cùil Lodair ann an Gàidhlig. Tha e inntinneach mar 

a tha a’ Bheurla air an dreach as sine air an ainm seo a 
ghleidheadh, agus mar a tha a” Ghàidhlig air an “n” aig an 

deireadh atharrachadh gu “r”. Thàinig an t-atharrachadh gu bith o 
chionn fhada: mar eisimpleir, sgrìobh am bàrd Iain Ruadh 
Stiùbhart an dàn “Latha Chuilodair’ as deidh a’ bhatail ainmeil 
ann an 1746. Mar an ceudna, sgrìobh am bard Coinneach 
MacCoinnich, a rugadh ann an Inbhir Nis ann an 1758, “do 
Chuilodair” anns an dàn aige, “Mairearad Mholach Mhìn”. Air 
sgàth an fhuaimneachaidh sin, dh’ fheuch mòran Ghaidheal ri ciall 
a dhèanamh dhen ainm a chuir tuathal iad. Bha cuid dhen bheachd 
gur e Cuil Fhodair (fodder nook) a bh’ ann; thuirt feadhainn eile 
gur e Cùl Oitir (“district at the back of the sand-bank”) a bh’ ann. 
Ach cha robh fear seach fear dhiubh sin ceart! 

Fhuair mi lorg air an ainm an toiseach ann an leabhraichean 
Baile Inbhir Nis ann an 1556 mar Cullodyn; a rithist, tha e a’ 
nochdadh eadar sin agus deireadh an t-seachdamh linn deug mar 
Cullodyne, Cullodin, Cullodyn, Killodin, Cullodine agus 
Culodden, an-còmhnaidh a’ crìochnachadh le “n”, seach “r”. O 
thùs, b' e Cùil Lodain a’ Ghàidhlig a bh’ air; tha /odan a’ 
ciallachadh “pollag” neo “lòn”. Mar sin, ’s e “nook of the pool ” 
an t-eadar-theangachadh ann am Beurla. 

Culcabock: Cùil na Càbaig, “nook of the cheese”. Tha an t- 
ainm a’ nochdadh cho fada air ais ri 1556 mar Culkabok is 
Culcabok agus, a rèir beul-aithris, tha e a” tighinn bho Cúil na 
Cabaig, ged nach eil fios aig duine an-diugh carson sin — agus bidh 
beul-aithris gu math cruthachail uaireannan! Rinn MacBhàtair 
coimeas ris an t-seann ainm Dulcabock aig Caputh (Capaig ann an 
Gàidhlig) air bruach Abhainn Tatha, ged nach do mhìnich e ciall 
an ainm. Ach tha Dwelly (1901-11) ag innse dhuinn gur e a’ 
Ghàidhlig air Caputh — a’ Cheapaich (airson an Ceapach), ainm- 
àite a tha gu math cumanta ann am móran sgìrean air a’ 
Ghaidhealtachd. 

Gu dearbh, bha fuaran ann an Inbhir Nis o chionn fhada air an 
robh Fuaran a’ Cheapaich (taobh Chùil Daothail). Mar sin, an e 
Cuil a’ Cheapaich neo Cùl a’ Cheapaich a bh’ air Culcabock bho 
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thús? A réir seann mhap de dh'Inbhir Nis (1750) agus Samuel 
Lewis (1846), bha “ch” aig deireadh an ainm — Colcaboch agus 
Culcaboch. 'S dócha nach bi fios le cinnt againn a-chaoidh air 
firinn na cúise. 

Culduthel: °S e an dreach as sine air an d'fhuair mi lorg 
Culdutheld agus Culduthellis (1642), ach tha e a’ nochdadh anns 
an ochdamh linn deug mar Kilduthall agus Culduthill ann am 
Beurla agus mar Culdaothal ann an Gaidhlig. Mar as trice, 's ann 
mar Cul Daothail neo Cuil Daothail a bhios e a’ nochdadh ann an 
Gáidhlig an-diugh; agus, eadar na dha, mholainn Cúil seach Cul 
air sgath 's gum b’ e sin beachd Uilleim MhicBhatair air a’ chúis. 
Ach de tha Daothail a” ciallachadh? Bha dithis úghdaran anns an 
19mh linn dhen bharail gur e “dubh-thuil” a bh” ann (“of the dark 
stream") ged a dh'fhaodadh e bhith às “dubh-uillt” a cheart cho 
math, 's dòcha. Bha MacBhàtair dhen bheachd gur e *daodhal" a 
bh’ ann — an dearbh rud ri “Duthil” ann an Srath Spè, ach cha robh 
fios aige dé a’ chiall a bh’ air. “Tha an t-ainm diomhair is doirbh..” 
sgriobh e. 

Castle Heather: Tha MacBhatair ag innse dhuinn gun do nochd 
an t-ainm seo mar Castle Heather cho fada air ais ri 1758 agus gur 
e Castle Leather a bh’ air roimhe sin, ach bha an seann ainm na 
bu mhaireannaiche na sin. Gu dearbh, ’s e Castleleathers a th’ air 
a’ chiad mhap a rinneadh leis an t-Suirbhidh Ordanais ann an 
1871. Tha an t-ainm gu math sean is tha e a’ nochdadh mar 
Castletoun de Lafere (1508), Castle Lather (1537), Castelleffaris 
(1568) agus Castleatheris (1642). 

Bha an Old Statistical Account (1791) dhen bheachd gur e 
Caistal nan Leoirach a bh’ ann bho this, a’ ciallachadh àite far am 
biodh manaich a’ fuireach, ach tha a’ chuid as motha de 
dh’ughdaran air a bhith dhen bheachd gun tainig leathers is a 
leithid bho /ethoir, a tha a’ ciallachadh bruach neo cliathaich 
cnuic. Agus ’s ann mar Caisteal Leuair’ a tha e a’ nochdadh (mar 
àite-breith Choinnich MhicCoinnich) ann an Sár-obair nam Bard 
Gaidhealach le Iain MacCoinnich (1907). Mar sin, ’s e a’ 
Ghaidhlig thusail a bh’ air — Caisteal an Lethoir (“castle of the 
slope"). 

Castlehill: Seo “Caisteal” eile:air an deach cruth-atharrachadh a 
thoirt air ainm. Tha e a’ nochdadh air map-airm Roy (1747-55) 
mar Castlehill, ach 's e a” Ghàidhlig a bh” air — Caisteal Still 
("castle of the strip [of grass]"). 
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Diriebught: Tha seo a’ nochdadh an toiseach ann an leabhar- 
cúirte ann an 1376 mar Deyrbowchte agus anns an t-siathamh linn 
deug mar Dayrbocht (1562), Doirbocht (1567) agus Deyrbocht 
(1579). Thathar ag aontachadh gu bheil an darna lide a' 
riochdachadh “bochd” agus gur e “tir” a th” anns a’ chiad lide ach, 
fiú ’s le sin, chan eil aonta ann buileach air ciall an ainm. Sgrìobh 
am Próbhost Inglis ann an 1795 gur e “Land of the Poor” a bh’ ann 
(Dire na Pouchk), agus fhuair e taic bho Alasdair MacCoinnich 
(1884) a chuir Tir nam Bochd air, agus e ag rádh gur ann leis an 
Eaglais a bha am fearann agus gu robh an t-airgead a thogadh 
bhuaithe a” dol a dh'ionnsaigh nam bochd. Ach bha MacBhátair 
dhen bheachd gur dócha gu robh “the poor land” a cheart cho 
coltach (an tir bhochd?), ged a tha an talamh fhéin a’ coimhead 
torrach gu leór agus ged a dh’aidich e gu robh ainm (Balnebouch, 
Bellyboucht, a’ ciallachadh “stead of the poor") car coltach ris ann 
an Lodainn. Cha b’ urrainn a bhith cinnteach, nas motha, nach e 
Doire nam Bochd a bh’ air Diriebught anns an fhìor sheann aimsir. 
Ma tha sinn a’ coimhead airson Gaidhlig a chur air san latha an- 
diugh, ge-ta, bhiodh e doirbh argamaid laidir a dhéanamh an 
aghaidh Tir nam Bochd. 

Drakies: 'S e a’ Ghàidhlig a bh’ air o thus — Dreigidh — ach 
chan eil fios aig duine dé a’ chiall a bh’ air. A réir an Old 
Statistical Account (1791), bha e co-cheangailte ri "Druidhe" air 
sgàth 's gu robh móran seann teampail anns an sgire ri linn nan 
draoidhean pàganach, ach cha ghabh cus earbsa chur ann a sin. 
Tha e a” nochdadh an toiseach mar Drekeis ann an 1369 ach anns 
an t-siathamh linn deug mar Drake (1548), Drakye (1577) agus 
Drakeis (1586). Bha MacBhatair dhen bheachd gur e ainm 
Cruithneach a bh' ann. 

Longman: Tha e math a bhith a' criochnachadh le ainm-àite cho 
annasach is cho tóimhseachanach 's a th' ann. O thus bha an t-àite 
seo air cladach (faisg air ceann a deas Drochaid Cheasaig) a bha 
làn oitirean is lóintean. Cha d'fhuair mise lorg air an ainm nas 
fhaide air ais na 1774 far a bheil e a’ nochdadh air map Home mar 
Point of the Longman agus Long Man’s Grave. A rèir beul-aithris, 
bha cnàimhneach air a lorg ann a sin de dhuine mór àrd (The Long 
Man) a dh'fhàg ainm air an àite. Sgriobh Iain Friseal ann an 1905 
gur e a bh” ann aite air leth airson cüiltearachd agus gun cuireadh 
an fheadhainn air tir iomhaigh de dhuine ard suas air a’ chladach 
mar chomharra don fheadhainn ann an soithichean gu robh a h- 
uile càil rèidh — is gum b’ e sin an "Long Man”! 
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Chaidh “/ong-min” (ship-flat) a chur air adhart mar 
mhineachadh le feadhainn, ach tha droch choltas air bho thaobh 
grámair na Gáidhlig gun luaidh air rud sam bith eile. Agus, nuair 
a chithear na h-eileamaidean Gaidhlig eile a bhios air fhagail mar 
“long” ann an dreach na Beurla, an da chuid ann an Eirinn is Alba, 
tha “leamh”, “lann” agus “lon” nam measg, ach chan eil a’ chiad 
dha a’ coimhead ro choltach. 

Chan eil cinnt ann gur e ainm Gáidhlig a tha seo is nach táinig 
e bho Lochlannais neo cànan eile, ach ma 's e Gaidhlig a th” ann, 
’s fhiach coimhead air deireadh an ainm. Tha an “—an” ag innse 
dhuinn gur dócha gur e facal iolra a bh’ ann ann an Gaidhlig, agus 
leis gur e “The Longman" a bh’ aig móran air, seach direach 
"Longman" (mar a tha fhathast an-diugh), gu robh an t-alt ann 
roimhe. 'S e an aon ainm dhen t-seórsa a tha a” deanamh ciall a 
réir coltas an àite anns na meadhan-aoisean — Na Lóintean. Ach, 
an-diugh, 's e an Longman a chanas na Gaidheil ris, agus chan eil 
cus coltais ann gun obraich sinn a-mach a-chaoidh dé direach a' 
chiall thüsail a bh' air. 

Chithear gu bheil móran ainmean-àite ann an Inbhir Nis — gu 
dearbh, a’ mhór-chuid a dh'éirich gu nàdarrach am measg an t- 
sluaigh is nach robh air an taghadh le bàillidhean a’ bhaile ann an 
dóigh fhuadain — air tighinn bhon Ghàidhlig. Far a bheil cinnt ann 
air a sin, bu mhath leam gun tóisicheadh Gaidheil Inbhir Nis air 
dreach na Gáidhlig a chur air na h-ainmean, an áite a bhith a' 
cleachdadh dreach na Beurla, is gum biodh iad a' bruidhinn air 
Creag Dhün Eun, seach Craig Dunain, air Cinn a? Mhilidh, 
seach Kinmylies, air Na h-Innseagan, seach Inshes, is mar sin air 
adhart. Tha mi an dóchas gun toir am pàipear seo beagan taic 
dhaibh ann a bhith a” deanamh sin agus, nan cómhradh làitheil, a 
bhith a’ cumail seann dualchas priomh bhaile na Gaidhealtachd 
beo. 
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It is with a sense of diffidence, if not apprehension bordering on 
terror, that I speak on this topic, knowing that there are people in 
the audience who are far more familiar with the subject than I am. 
To them, and to Fred MacAulay in particular, I owe most of what 
I know about broadcasting, not to mention the distraction of the 
occasional hangover. I am also mindful of the Turkish proverb: “If 
you are going to tell the truth, you'd better have one foot in the 
stirrup”, of the dilemma of having a public service broadcasting 
mind in a Rupert Murdoch universe, and of the risk of saying 
anything controversial on the day that commemorates crucifixion. 

I wish to preface my remarks with the caveat that my opinions 
are purely personal and not representative of any corporate or 
institutional interests. Also with the unequivocal assertion that 
Gaelic, contrary to what some like to believe, 1s not a symbol of a 
linguistic and cultural ghetto; it's a national asset that continues to 
be more undervalued than understood. That is the context in 
which I would like to discuss the evolution of Gaelic broadcasting 
from birth to adolescence, but not yet to maturity. Although 
Gaelic broadcasting has a history of almost eighty years, it took a 
long time for it to reach its post-pubescent phase and to strut 
assertively on the catwalk of mainstream television. 

To put into perspective what has happened in the last decade, let 
me begin with three quotations. 


* “We.....are not in any position to contemplate any expansion 
whatsoever and our current level of 50/55 hours or thereby of 
Gaelic television per annum is the maximum figure you can 
expect during the next five years. I should perhaps qualify 
‘maximum’ by saying that I do not anticipate at the moment 
any reduction in Gaelic output but I would not rule out the 
possibility." (Pat Chalmers, Controller BBC Scotland) 


e “I feel that with our existing resources and under the present 
system, Grampian television is at the limit of its Gaelic 
broadcasting and I must be very honest and say that I cannot 
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see a significant increase in the next two or three years." (R.L. 
Christie, Director of Television, Grampian Television) 


* “To suggest that we should provide even.....half an hour per 
night in peak time is unrealistic." (William Brown, Managing 
Director, Scottish Television) 


These three effete statements came from the chief executives of 
Scotland's three television companies in May 1988. That year the 
three organisations produced a combined total of 85 hours of 
Gaelic programming and, with repeats, transmitted 102 hours. 
Twelve years later the scenario has changed quite dramatically. In 
the calendar year 1999, 418 hours were broadcast. Sixty percent 
of that total was funded by the Gaelic Broadcasting Committee 
and 40 percent by the broadcasters themselves. In the twelve years 
since the broadcasting executives predicted zero growth the output 
has increased more than four-fold. 

I have reiterated these quotes in order to demonstrate, with all 
due respect, that if you want an increased share of broadcasting for 
a minority language the stimulus must come from somewhere 
other than the broadcasting organisations. It also suggests that the 
old adage applied to other occupations is also true of broadcasting: 
it's far too important to be left to the broadcasters. 

The evolution of Gaelic broadcasting must be viewed against 
the background of the history and status of the language. 
Unfortunately Gaelic has not had the advantage of what socio- 
linguists call "language planning" — a government authorised, 
sustained and conscious effort to maintain or alter a language's 
function in society for the purpose of improving communication 
and reinforcing cultural identity. Today, as the complex process of 
identification unfolds, the demand for language rights is one of the 
first demands made by a disadvantaged and disenfranchised 
minority. Language and nation have become increasingly 
synonymous. 

Language planning usually takes two forms: status planning and 
corpus planning. Status planning protects or changes the function 
of a language and the rights and aspirations of its users. For 
instance, speakers of a minority language may be denied the use 
of that language in educating their children or in courts of law, so 
it does not have any status. On the other hand, a government may 
declare that more than one language will be officially recognised, 
thus awarding status to the newly recognised one. 
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Corpus planning takes place within a language policy and 
planning framework. It sanctions the systematic development of a 
language, sometimes by standardising it, or by developing 
orthography, vocabulary and new uses (in broadcasting or 
government, for example). With languages that have no status 
planning corpus planning is unfocussed at best and chaotic at 
worst. For example, even though Gaelic idiom is disappearing and 
even though there is still no consensus about standardised spelling 
or usage, there is no end to the making of Gaelic dictionaries. 
Lexicons are apparently not a weariness of the flesh. 

While Gaelic has hovered around the edges of language 
planning initiatives to maintain and sustain it, the efforts have 
been sporadic, diffuse and sometimes subject to prevailing whims 
or self-serving agendas. 

Within an overall British ideology of linguistic assimilation and 
social homogenisation, where everyone must learn the dominant 
language, Gaelic has been neither an official nor promoted 
language. At best it has been tolerated. At worst it was 
discouraged, sometimes by restrictive legislation including 
Education Acts, and at one time, after the Rebellion of 1745, it 
was proscribed. And it looks as if education legislation is still 
being used as a means of repression rather than expression, of 
marginalisation rather than normalisation, of exclusion rather than 
inclusion. 

The history of the Gaelic language has been a desperate 
chronicle of dereliction: official negligence; malicious intent; 
deliberate denial; and, perhaps most damaging of all, benign 
neglect. The language has suffered from stigmatisation and from 
centuries of attrition through outward migration and loss of 
population. If not a miracle, it is certainly a tribute to its tenacity 
that Gaelic has survived at all. In a struggle with denigration, 
devaluation and ethnic modification its survival is quite 
remarkable. But the Gaelic spirit has not been broken, yet. 

Languages are an endangered species. They are dying at the rate 
of one every fortnight, mostly where there is no community left to 
sustain them. If the corncrake or the capercaillie were 
disappearing at that rate, there would be an outcry. But there is no 
green movement to save languages and communities. For most 
minority languages the writing is on the wall. It doesn't take long 
for the archivist to take over from the artist. 
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The statistics for Gaelic speak for themselves. In 1881, 6.2 
percent of the Scottish population spoke Gaelic. Now it’s closer to 
one percent. One often hears that this percentage is so low that the 
effort at survival, far less revival, is not worth the energy 
expended on it. In my opinion that’s not the point. The issue is 
why the percentage is that low, and what should be done to 
address past inequity and reverse the decline. The late Sorley 
MacLean said: “If Gaelic dies Scotland will lose something of 
inexpressible worth, and the Gaels will lose almost everything.” 
The simplicity of that statement makes it all the more profound. It 
applies to any ethnic group or community whose language is 
threatened with extinction and whose way of looking at the world 
will be irrevocably altered. 

In 1945 another distinguished Gaelic scholar, John Lorne 
Campbell, had said: “100,000 Gaelic speakers have more cultural 
value to Scotland than 1,000,000 Scotsmen who have been 
assimilated to the culture and standards of Hollywood.” At that 
time the conduit for that invasive assault on society was being 
engineered. The relentless onslaught of mass media was only 
beginning. 

Ironically one of the main contributors to the decline of Gaelic 
has been broadcasting, and television in particular. Its influence 
has been both pervasive and pernicious. A 1982 report prepared 
for the Broadcasting Council for Scotland said: “As broadcasting 
can be a potent force for direct and indirect support of language 
and culture, so can it also be destructive.....Bearing in mind the 
tremendous impact of English language broadcasts, particularly 
television, and particularly on children.....an indigenous language 
and culture could reasonably claim some degree of protection and 
nourishment beyond the strictly proportional.” 

Broadcasting, with its high-status role in society, disseminates 
the majority language to the detriment of the minority language. It 
has not only brought the English language into Gaelic-speaking 
homes but also anglophone values and role models with which 
people have become increasingly identified, particularly young 
people. It is influential in global terms at one end of the spectrum 
and in terms of home, family and immediate neighbourhood at the 
other. That is the milieu where, according to Joshua Fishman’s 
thesis, "intergenerational transmission" is crucial if a language is 
to survive. 
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If broadcasting positively affects intergenerational transmission 
in the majority language it can do the same for the minority 
language. A threat is also an opportunity. If there was ever a 
sword that needed to be re-cast and transformed into a 
ploughshare this is it. In language development broadcasting is 
not an optional extra. It is not a luxury; it’s a necessity. It has 
brought a new vibrancy to the Gaelic community, but it's only part 
of a larger framework and must be considered in a holistic rather 
than detached context. 

In the past twenty years a new dawn for Gaelic has started to 
emerge. Gaelic-medium education, adult learning, broadcasting, 
and a wide spectrum of Gaelic-related activities have not only 
given stimulus to the language but have also provided an impetus 
to economic development. Government expenditure on Gaelic has 
increased from £61,000 in 1979 to some £12 million in 1999. It’s 
still not enough. 

Recently Gaelic was used for the first time in a debate in the 
new Scottish parliament. It is hoped that the parliament will soon 
enact legislation which will provide Secure Status for Gaelic. This 
will set the agenda for a new era in which language planning can 
become a reality, provided tokenism or turf protection or aversion 
to change are not allowed to prevail. 

It is within this overall framework of Gaelic development that 
we must look at the past, present and future of Gaelic 
broadcasting. It could be argued that broadcasting has been the 
most progressive of all Gaelic enterprises. To ponder that let me 
first press the rewind button and see how it all began. 

The first radio transmission in Gaelic occurred on December 
2nd, 1923, nine months after the British Broadcasting Company 
started to broadcast in Scotland. I suppose it was a reflection on 
the social values of the time that it was a 15-minute religious 
address by the Rev John Bain of the High United Free Church in 
Aberdeen from the BBC's Aberdeen studio. It might have been 
the shortest Gaelic sermon in history, but it would have met with 
the approval of John Reith, the stern Scotsman who became the 
first director of the BBC and who regarded broadcasting as a gift 
from God, to be used as "a drawn sword parting the darkness of 
ignorance." 

But the secular world was not to be ignored. The first Gaelic 
songs were broadcast a few weeks later, four songs in a three-hour 
programme called A Night of Scotch Music and two songs in 
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another three-hour programme on Hogmanay Night. The 
proportional allocation is interesting. 

The Aberdeen studio became the main source of Gaelic output, 
largely because of the influence of Neil Maclean, who was 
appointed as station manager in July 1924. He was a Mod Gold 
Medallist and one of the most popular Gaelic singers of the time. 
He and his wife Jenny Currie were heard frequently in broadcast 
recitals. Today, I suppose that would be called a conflict of 
interest or cronyism. 

Maclean was also responsible for starting an annual Gaelic 
service from King’s College, Aberdeen; for a series of fortnightly 
programmes initially called Our Gaelic Corner and later Song 
and Story of the Gael; for Highland songs and stories in The 
Children’s Hour; and for a series of National Gaelic Concerts 
by urban choirs. The title Gaelic Corner is quite symbolic. It 
connotes the mindset that perceives Gaels as an eccentric and 
esoteric fringe. 

In these early days Gaelic broadcasting was dominated by 
Kennedy-Fraser material and by the influence of the Mód. The 
programmes were presented in English and designed for the city 
drawing room rather than the island kitchen. The target audience 
was the urban middle-class. Although many Gaelic plays were 
being written and produced in this period, the BBC gave the 
impression that Gaelic drama was not readily available. A Radio 
Times billing stated: “A play in Gaelic would be rather much to 
expect, but a compromise has been affected by arranging the 
broadcast, Love and the Washtub, by Iain Cameron, a play 
dealing with the everyday tasks of the inhabitants of a Highland 
village.” It sounds more like a blue movie to me. 

It is just as well that Gaelic speakers in the Highlands and 
Islands had limited access to transmitters and could not afford 
cat’s whisker radios. Otherwise the effect on the language and 
culture would have been devastating. 

The early Scottish broadcasters, peering through their distorting 
prism, would have commissioned Brigadoon as a documentary. 
They saw the Highlands as a land of fairies and fantasy. Kennedy- 
Fraser was the ultimate expression of Gaelic culture. In the Radio 
Times in February 1927 a writer described the song Mairi Bhan 
as follows: “There is a tradition in the Western Highlands, Mrs 
Kennedy-Fraser tells us, that the lines were written by 
Shakespeare (or Marlowe) to this air.” That same month the Radio 
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Times had an article on a series of broadcast talks by Alasdair 
Alpin MacGregor. It said: *The Highlands of Scotland are full of 
legend and fairy lore and, if anything, the islands off the coasts are 
even more thickly wrapped in the Celtic Twilight. Mr MacGregor 
is quite at home in the Twilight.” Indeed, indeed. Some people 
would have upgraded that word to Darkness. 

The early broadcasters also saw Gaeldom as a reservoir of 
material which could be used to entertain, not Gaelic speakers, but 
a non-Gaelic audience. Plus ca change plus c'est la meme chose. 
Today's community radio stations have suggested to the Gaelic 
Broadcasting Committee that this would be their preferred 
strategy, and only a few years ago some prominent broadcasters 
were advocating that the non-Gaelic audience was as important, if 
not more so, than the Gaelic-speaking audience. 

There was also a warped perception of the purpose of 
broadcasting to those ignorant islanders. The syndrome is 
reflected in an article by the novelist George Blake in the Radio 
Times of 11th July 1924: 

“The Hebrideans are of different race from that which populates 
the mainland. Actually they use in daily speech a different 
language — Gaelic; and their minds and tastes and outlook are 
different, altogether different. It would be the death of a Cockney 
to have to live — as I have lived — through the dreariness of a 
Hebridean winter. 

“The Keltic Twilight 1s very well for the poet and suits him in 
certain moods. For those who have to live in its shadow always, 
there could be nothing more welcome and nothing more helpful 
than that it should be pierced by the shafts of the sunlight of the 
great world's gaiety. 

"Yes, a romance! A cultured voice from London telling the 
world's news even to those cold and remote corners of the 
kingdom! A London girl singing to her sisters in the Outer Isles! 
The nightingale of Surrey, sending its thrilling song to drear 
islands where no nightingale has ever rested! The pomp of a 
Guildhall ceremony and the sonorous voice of a toastmaster, and 
the trumpets ringing in the ears of a crofter-fisherman." (Shall I 
distribute the barf-bags now, or do you want me to continue?). 

Blake goes on to say: “It must all sound very strange to those 
islanders. Some of it they will not quite understand. The affable 
John Henry can hardly expect that his dialect and ideas are 
understood by a people to whom English is a foreign tongue. 
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Perhaps they laugh sometimes at the strangeness of it all — 
thinking London a queer, daft sort of place. But they will soon 
cease to laugh. Listening will become part of their lives, and a 
useful and enjoyable part; they will be in touch with the world at 
last. And who will argue that the sons of men are not much the 
better for these glimpses of wider horizons and these friendly 
human contacts that broadcasting offers to them that dwell in 
lonely places.” The already grotesque article ends with the even 
more bizarre comment: “In China citizens are forbidden to 
purchase or use wireless sets.” 

I'm afraid such condescension lasted with BBC management 
for a long time, as their ambiguous and uneasy relationship with 
Gaeldom continued. In fact disdain for the Gaels was all too 
evident until the fortuitous arrival of Alasdair Milne as Controller 
of BBC Scotland in 1968. Milne learned Gaelic, partly, as he says 
in his memoirs “to understand what my Gaelic department was up 
to!” I think that’s a bit of an understatement. He wanted to confirm 
his suspicion that the Gaelic department, where I worked at the 
time, did not always respect BBC editorial policy and protocol. If 
you ask me whether that suspicion was justified I shall invoke the 
Fifth Amendment. 

In 1938 the Director of Programmes, Andrew Stewart, added 
this cryptic footnote to his thoughts on Scottish broadcasting: 
“Then there is the whole world of Gaelic song, heroic, domestic, 
narrative and lyric, which has at once the strangeness and the 
appeal of something of our own which we feel rather than 
understand." When I met him almost thirty years later, I would not 
have described his disposition towards Gaelic as one of feeling or 
understanding. 

But, to give him his due, he was conscious of the value of 
linguistic and cultural diversity, without doing much about it. In a 
speech in October 1958 he said: “Uniformity is a great material 
convenience, but it does not have one moral, cultural or spiritual 
advantage and from uniformity no great ideas spring. These come 
from the divergencies of men's minds and conditions and speech, 
all of which contribute to the real riches of human life and 
expression." 

In the early years of broadcasting Gaelic programmes were few 
and far between. The first Gaelic talk was not broadcast until 1928 
and the first Gaelic play on radio was not heard until 1933. The 
first traditional Gaelic story was told by Seonaidh Caimbeul, 
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Seonaidh Mac Dhómhnaill ‘ic Iain Bháin of South Lochboisdale, 
in 1935. That was the year in which the first full-time Gaelic 
producer, Hugh MacPhee, was appointed and given responsibility 
for an output of 30 minutes per week. That allocation lasted until 
Gaelic broadcasts were suspended during World War 2. This was 
perhaps the first and only cognisance that Gaelic had a strategic 
value, but one that must be suppressed! 

In 1938 Hugh MacPhee summed up the work of the Gaelic 
Department in the word “rehabilitation”. “Before any progress can 
be made in the task of rehabilitation all the remaining cultural 
tokens must be assembled to provide an approximation of Gaelic 
character, and so the old order is encouraged”, he said. He seemed 
to have had some difficulty in reconciling the old order with the 
new technology. In prose that is even more orotund than mine he 
wrote: “Now, after long years during which the moss has softened 
the tragic face of ruin, broadcasting mingles with the air of the 
glens. The aerial of Torr Dearg is the token of a cultural force that 
has stirred the Gàidhealtachd." In a comment which might be 
described as a flash of inspiration, he says: “Gaelic is being 
brought to the Gael and the Gael 1s showing himself to the world." 
He concludes: “It is gratifying that the urge for the new has 
approached the microphone — equally so that Gaeldom is 
attentive.....Broadcasting gives ceilidh company to its lonely 
hearths. The broadcast moods of Sabbath and the whim of holiday 
make whole the days. The woes of distance and the ravages of 
storms no longer withhold intelligence of the arts and practices of 
the world beyond." I don't know what that statement proves other 
than that the Gaels can patronise their own people as well as 
anyone else can. 

In those early days the microphone, as well as the printed page, 
was put to uses that would now be considered outlandish. For 
example, an orchestra might be called to the studio by wireless. 
This happened in Glasgow when the line from London was lost 
during an orchestral concert. The programme staff had no material 
to fill the void, so they broadcast an appeal to members of the 
Station Orchestra and, indeed, to anyone who had nothing better 
to do to come to the studio at once. 

The Aberdeen Station Director was working late one night and 
discovered, as he was about to go home, that it was raining 
heavily. Knowing that he would be soaked to the skin if he 
walked, he broadcast an appeal to motorists and explained his 
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predicament. Within quarter of an hour Belmont Street was 
blocked with cars. I suppose it was an early form of what would 
now be called interactivity. 

When the war ended in 1945 a second Gaelic producer, Finlay 
J. MacDonald, was hired and the output increased from the pre- 
war level to one-and-a-half hours per week. The programmes 
were varied and popular but they were largely the domain of 
expatriate Gaels in Glasgow and had limited relevance to the 
Gaelic-speaking communities of the Highlands and Islands. It 
took a long time to change that paradigm. Indeed there are some 
who would argue that it still pertains. 

The importance of the spoken language as a key item of the 
broadcasting menu was eventually recognised. Drama was a 
particularly important component and evolved from indigenous 
plays on historical events to kitchen comedy to Gaelic adaptations 
of William Tell, The Wild Duck and Don Quixote in the 40s and 
50s to avant garde original drama in the manner of Beckett, Pinter 
and Ionesco in the 60s. Finlay J., ever the daring innovator, even 
managed the impossible task of condensing Shakespeare plays 
into 30-minute Gaelic versions. And actors like Johnnie 
Bannerman, James MacKenzie and Katie Ann Nicholson became 
cultural icons before the term ‘Gaelic arts’ was ever uttered. The 
contribution of the BBC to the development of Gaelic drama and 
later to the short story was substantial. 

There was also a recognition that radio would be an important 
medium in attracting listeners who did not speak Gaelic but who 
were interested in it for one reason or another. The first course for 
Gaelic learners, written by Edward Pursell, was broadcast in 1949. 
Now, as then, the Gaelic audience falls into two categories: those 
who speak the language and those who do not speak it but would 
wish to or are well disposed towards it. 

By the mid-1960s the Gaelic radio output had increased to two- 
and-a-half hours per week and a third producer was added in 1965 
when it was decided to start a daily news and music programme, 
Da Cheathramh agus Fonn, which regularly drew audiences of 
between 50,000 and 100,000. An even more significant event was 
the placing of a 30-minute programme, Air Ghaidhealtachd, on 
VHF, then in its infancy and now called FM, in addition to the 
existing programmes on Medium Wave. In 1974, the entire output 
was transferred to FM. At the time this met with considerable 
opposition and a measure of public activism. However, as the 
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story unfolded, it proved to be one of the most judicious decisions 
ever taken in Gaelic broadcasting. It should be considered 
carefully when examining the potential for a dedicated Gaelic 
channel on digital television in the future. Fred MacAulay made 
an outstanding contribution to Gaelic broadcasting. Not only did 
he look like a prophet; he acted like one. His visionary decision to 
go the VHF route, when other people were calling it Very Hard to 
Find, was a seminal event in Gaelic broadcasting. There is a 
rumour that FM is not really an acronym for Frequency 
Modulation but stands for Fred Macaulay. 

Another key figure in Gaelic broadcasting was not a Gael as far 
as I know. He’s the person who invented the Uher tape recorder. 
The portability, durability and quality of the Uher was the 
technical key to bringing the voice of the Gael into the global 
village of broadcasting. But, unfortunately, the Uher was not self- 
operating. The first time I ever used one the tape editor wrote in 
large letters in his report “Quality attroccious”. The hegemony 
then held by engineers now belongs to accountants. 

By the time the Gaelic radio service began its remarkable 
growth in the mid-70s the old order of retrospection advanced by 
Hugh MacPhee was gone. Coinneach Odhar was out; Coinneach 
Mor was in. 

Here are some of the memorable milestones: 


* The first producer for schools programmes was hired in 1975. 


¢ [n 1976 Radio Highland was established in Inverness, with 
three producers and three assistants. This was the first move to 
decentralise Gaelic broadcasting. 


e In 1979 it was brought closer to the Gaelic heartland when 
Radio nan Eilean was inaugurated in Stornoway, with two 
producers and one assistant. 


* By 1982 output had arisen to 13 hours per week. That year the 
Broadcasting Council for Scotland endorsed a major study on 
Gaelic broadcasting that, amongst other measures, 
recommended the development of a separate Gaelic radio 
channel but did not signal optimistic prospects for television. 
Martin MacDonald noted, with a hint of uncharacteristic 
cynicism: “It seems that good little Gaels must remain content 
to hear but not see.” 
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* In 1985 the BBC services provided from the studio centres in 
Glasgow, Inverness and Stornoway were integrated under the 
banner of Radio nan Gàidheal. 


* Today Radio nan Gaidheal broadcasts 45 hours of Gaelic 
programming each week (39 hours of original programmes and 
six hours of repeats). The service is available to 90 percent of 
the Scottish audience and is very popular. But the fact that 10 
percent of the population is still deprived of it is a matter of 
concern. 


* New milestones keep looming. Another one was reached by 
Radio nan Gàidheal when they ushered in a new millennium 
with 24 hours of continuous Gaelic programming. Two weeks 
ago the radio documentary Sülaisgeir won the Celtic Film and 
Television Festival Award for the best radio documentary 
produced in the Celtic countries in 1999. 


While Radio nan Gaidheal is the mainstay of Gaelic 
programming, several community stations are also broadcasting 
Gaelic programmes. With assistance now being offered to this 
sector, as well as to the BBC, by the Gaelic Broadcasting 
Committee it is hoped that further expansion of Gaelic radio will 
occur. 

Radio's responsibilities go beyond the public service 
broadcasting principles of information, education and 
entertainment. It is also a vehicle and role model for language 
usage and development. In this it cannot always succeed. I 
recently heard someone with a Ph.D. in microbiology describing 
his work; “Bidh sinn ag examineadh nam problems a tha bacteria 
a’ causigeadh.” Now, this may have done wonders for the 
popularisation of science, but there’s an onus on Gaelic 
broadcasters to ensure that a language doesn’t dumb down 
incrementally from purity to patois to pidgin. 

I also came across this complaint in a letter to The Scotsman: 
“BBC broadcasts in Gaelic are bereft of Gaelic idiom and 
frequently the grammar is embarrassing — comparable to saying “I 
have gave” or “they have came” in English. Daily BBC Gaelic 
announcers display a complete lack of knowledge of the 
preposition in Gaelic”. Before the BBC assails me for using this 
quotation I should tell you that the letter to the Scotsman was 
written in October 1972. I took a perverse interest in it because 
that was eight months after I had left the BBC. 
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Despite some irritants Gaelic radio has become a viable, 
comprehensive, consistent and coherent service — a goal that 
television still has to achieve. 

Gaelic television started on the BBC in 1964 with an occasional 
series of musical programmes introduced in English. In the late 
60s the first series of current affairs programmes began. Bonn 
Cómhraidh was produced live from the BBC studios in 
Aberdeen, as an impudent opt-out from the prestigious London 
programme 24 Hours. The Gaels were getting uppity and there 
were people in the BBC who kept reminding us of the fact. 

Producing a live show from a poorly-equipped studio was an 
exercise of blind faith and panache anaesthetised by valium and 
other tranquillising agents. Getting through a programme 
unscathed was cause for celebration. One day in 1971 Martin 
MacDonald, who was then the presenter of Bonn Cómhraidh, 
and I were on the train from Aberdeen to Glasgow. We noticed a 
lady further down the compartment smiling at us, which was 
surprisingly unconventional behaviour in itself. Martin suggested 
that she recognised him from seeing him on telly the previous 
night. Then the lady called the waiter and ordered large whiskies 
for us. When I asked her the reason for such a magnanimous 
gesture she said: “You are Ronnie Corbett, aren't you?" 

At that time the radio producers also produced and directed the 
television programmes — multi-skilling long before consultants 
and human resource gurus coined the word. BBC Scotland 
appointed its first full-time Gaelic TV producer, Neil Fraser, in 
1972. At that time Gaelic programmes returned audience figures 
in the 500,000 to 800,000 range. Today a Gaelic producer would 
die for that size of audience. But the nature and scope and reach 
of television have changed. Future audiences will be even more 
fragmented and smaller as niche broadcasting and converging 
communications technologies supplant the traditional forms of 
television. The digital revolution and the multi-channel juggernaut 
roll on relentlessly. 

The first Gaelic drama on television was Finlay MacLeod's 
Ceann Cropaig in March 1967, followed by lain Crichton 
Smith's Chan Fhàs Iad Sean. This was a bold step which gave a 
touch of heartburn to those who thought that the Gaelic dramatic 
repertoire should be limited to kitchen comedy and translations 


from Joe Corrie. The 1970s brought further innovation and 


enterprise with hugely popular programmes like Tormod air 
Telly. 
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As a public service broadcaster the BBC inevitably assumed the 
major role in Gaelic television. Gaelic did not arrive on the 
commercial television scene until the Grampian station produced 
its first Gaelic programme in 1976. Scottish Television, with its 
audience mainly in the Central Belt of Scotland, did not produce 
a Gaelic programme until 1987. In 1981 the total Gaelic output on 
television in Scotland was 42 hours. Of these, 23 original hours 
and six hours of repeats were from the BBC. They included Can 
Seo, which attracted network audiences of 100,000 and sales of 
18,300 copies of the accompanying materials. By 1988, as I 
mentioned earlier, the output had doubled. In the ten years since 
then it has increased substantially. 

Of the 418 hours of Gaelic programming transmitted in 1999, 
only 31 percent was broadcast in peak time between 6 and 10.30 
pm. If we discount the programmes on the new digital service 
TeleG, which are repeats of programmes already shown on 
analogue channels and are accessible only to a small audience, the 
peak hour percentage of Gaelic programming was only 23 
percent. But 50 percent was broadcast after midnight on the ITV 
channels. And that is anomalous and unacceptable. 

A critical event in the development of Gaelic television was a 
review of broadcasting provision for the Gaelic community 
undertaken by Comunn na Gaidhlig in 1988 in the context of the 
wide-ranging assessment of broadcasting being done by the 
British government at that time. The Comunn na Gaidhlig review 
concluded that, against the background of other positive initiatives 
on behalf of Gaelic, the failure to provide an adequate television 
service stood out in stark relief and that the provision of such a 
service was essential to the very survival of the Gaelic 
community. Reviews like this are not unique. What was different 
about this one was that it did not gather dust on a shelf but was 
followed by action at the political level. The architect of that 
successful initiative should be nameless until he completes my 
annual performance appraisal, but I will tell you that it was John 
Angus MacKay, then director of Comunn na Gaidhlig and later 
the first director of the Gaelic Television Committee. 

The Broadcasting Act of 1990 was a first step towards 
appropriate provision. Under this Act the Gaelic Television Fund 
was established and the Gaelic Television Committee was set up 
to administer it, with a mandate to provide funding for about 200 
additional hours per annum of programming. The Comunn na 
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Gaidhlig report had recommended an organisation capable, along 
with other responsibilities, of coherent development of a Gaelic 
television service, of co-ordinating programme scheduling, and of 
commissioning such programming as was not produced in-house 
or commissioned by broadcasting companies. The Act, 
unfortunately, did not make provision for these requirements and 
both scheduling and commissioning have now become the two 
major impediments to the provision of a coherent service. An 
accomplished “service” is still a vision rather than a reality. 

Under the 1996 Broadcasting Act the name of the Committee 
was changed to the Gaelic Broadcasting Committee when its remit 
was extended to include funding for radio and a consultative role 
in relation to digital broadcasting. The Committee reports to the 
Independent Television Commission and receives its funding 
from the Scottish Executive. This is somewhat incongruous and 
would be hard to explain to a visitor from outer space, or inner 
space for that matter. 

The ITC regulates commercial broadcasting, but the CCG 
allocates a considerable portion of its fund to the public service 
broadcaster, the BBC. And, although the funding comes from the 
Scottish Executive, broadcasting remains a reserved power with 
the UK government in Westminster. It invokes the spectre of a 
hydra-headed monster weaving its way through a Minoan maze to 
an uncertain destination. 

CCG’s present funding amounts to £8.5 million per annum, a 
reduction of one million pounds from 1992 when the Committee 
went into operation. Had the funding been unreduced and index- 
linked to the rate of inflation, as it is in Wales, it would now be 
£11.7 million. Rising production costs and reduced funding make 
it impossible to sustain the original objective of 200 hours of 
programming per year. The only way to achieve this goal is to 
prevent production costs from escalating, and to share costs by 
increased co-production and co-funding of projects. In addition to 
co-production with the other Celtic broadcasters, projects have 
also involved producers and funding agencies in Canada. 

In Scotland we have no separate Gaelic television station like 
S4C in Wales or TG4 in Ireland. Programmes are shown on the 
two BBC channels, primarily BBC2, and on the two ITV stations, 
Grampian and Scottish Television. Consequently Gaelic 
television is a partnership involving the broadcasters, who also 
produce programmes, the Gaelic Broadcasting Committee, and 
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the independent production sector. The Committee strives to 
apportion at least 25 percent of its programme funding to 
independent producers. Last year the allocation was 32 percent. 
ITV productions accounted for 36 percent and the remaining 32 
percent went to the BBC. 

CCG provides finance for a broad range of programmes 
including news, current affairs, documentaries, arts and 
entertainment, drama and religion. Children’s, youth and 
education programmes maintain a high profile within the overall 
schedule. We have made a conscious effort to provide educational 
programming that complements and enhances the curriculum in 
Gaelic-medium schools. A very high proportion of teachers in 
these schools have reported using Gaelic television programmes 
as a classroom resource. One of three curriculum-oriented 
programmes - Baile Mhuilinn - that we initiated along with the 
BBC in 1998 has had a utilisation factor of 96 percent in Gaelic- 
medium schools. 

Since broadcasting in a minority language cannot exist in a 
vacuum and must function in synergy and empathy with other 
cultural developments the Gaelic Broadcasting Committee’s 
activities go beyond the funding of broadcasts. We also make 
provision for the training of persons employed or to be employed 
in making Gaelic programmes. We conduct audience research 
which monitors the pulse of viewer reaction and response, and 
which provides us with an analytical base and meaningful data to 
assist in both strategic and tactical planning. We also work closely 
with Gaelic language and arts organisations to create an 
appropriate infrastructure for the development of creative, 
entrepreneurial and vocational talent. 

Broadcasting is too important as a social and cultural stimulus 
to be wasted on transient visual images alone. Television is more 
than animated wallpaper. We therefore encourage the production 
of complementary and support materials such as books, videos, 
CD’s, posters and pamphlets. One of the most successful 
television programmes that we funded was the Speaking Our 
Language series for learners. About 40,000 supplementary 
packages, including videos, audio-cassettes and booklets have 
been sold world-wide. We have also worked with producers in the 
production of CD’s of music from television programmes. We are 
collaborating with the Gaelic Books Council to publish books 
based on television documentaries, and with the broadcasters and 
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educational agencies to produce teachers’ notes and other 
materials to enrich education programmes. We are also a major 
funding partner in the Tobar an Dualchais initiative to digitise, 
preserve and make available through the internet about 18,000 
hours of Gaelic sound recordings in private collections and in the 
archives of BBC Scotland and Edinburgh University’s School of 
Scottish Studies. And we are supporting initiatives to put Gaelic 
sound programmes on the World Wide Web. 

But, important and beguiling as these ancillary activities are, 
our primary business is broadcasting. Of our total budget of £8.5 
million, 90 percent is allocated to programme development, 
production and promotion. The remaining 10 percent is assigned 
to training, audience research, support of related activities, and 
administrative, operating and staff costs. Overhead, 
administration and personnel costs are being held at six percent of 
the budget. That is no mean achievement for any organisation, but 
it’s not a statistic that CCG’s detractors would willingly cite. 

The Gaelic Broadcasting Committee’s mission is to strive, in 
partnership with broadcasters and producers and in consultation 
with the public, to ensure that high quality Gaelic television 
programmes are available to viewers in Scotland at appropriate 
viewing times, and that the range and quality of Gaelic sound 
programmes are enhanced. 

How well have we accomplished these lofty objectives? At the 
risk of sounding immodest, I think we have done rather well. Let 
me list a few of our achievements: 


* We have financed a wide range of innovative and attractive 
television programmes that have appealed both to the Gaelic 
community and to non-Gaelic speakers. There has been a high 
level of audience appreciation for the production values, 
content and relevance of the programmes. The spectrum ranges 
widely from community-based programmes to ones with an 
international perspective. 


* The programmes have appealed to large audiences. Although 
the proportion of Gaelic speakers in the Scottish population is 
small, independent research has shown that up to two million 
people — 40 percent of the population — watch Gaelic 
television. The programmes have generated greater public 
awareness of Gaelic language and culture in their historical and 
contemporary context. 
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* We have established new broadcasting, production, training, 
research and other support facilities within the Gaelic 
community. 


* We have funded programmes which have won major 
international and national awards and which have given Gaelic 
broadcasting a high profile. 


* In association with other arts and industry organisations we 
have undertaken successful training projects in production, 
writing and performance as well as business and technical 
skills. 


* We have created new job opportunities, with several hundred 
people now working full or part-time in Gaelic broadcasting. 


* Broadcasting has led to more positive attitudes towards Gaelic. 
For instance research has shown that Gaelic television 
development is the single most significant aspect in positively 
influencing parents” choice of Gaelic-medium education for 
their children. 


Although the development of Gaelic broadcasting has been a 
remarkable attainment, it is not free from defects and problems. 
Some of these were underlined in the report prepared by former 
BBC Scotland executive Neil Fraser for the Scottish Office. Some 
of the problems emanate from corporate, commercial and 
competitive imperatives that distort and damage cultural 
aspirations. A fundamental one is the issue of scheduling. Not 
only is the scheduling of Gaelic programmes erratic and 
inconsistent, but there is a growing compulsion on the part of 
commercial broadcasters to remove Gaelic programmes out of 
peak viewing hours to the graveyard post-midnight slot. 
Programming for Gaelic insomniacs is taking niche market 
minority broadcasting to extremes! 

Scheduling is not the only difficulty. The commissioning 
process is more casual than coherent. The overall structure is 
disjointed and unwieldy. And funding 1s inadequate and unstable. 
We have done well, but not well enough. 

One of the recommendations of the Fraser Report was that a 
Gaelic Broadcasting Authority be established and that a Task 
Force be set up to review Gaelic television, but particularly to look 
into the feasibility of a dedicated Gaelic channel. The Scottish 
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Executive appointed this Task Force, under the chairmanship of 
Alasdair Milne, a former Director General of the BBC. Its 
deliberations are now in the final phase and the report is expected 
soon. The findings and recommendations of the Task Force will 
determine the future of Gaelic broadcasting. That future will 
ultimately be resolved, not by the broadcasting industry nor by the 
aspirations of the Gaelic community, but by political and 
economic forces. Further progress in Gaelic broadcasting will 
require collaboration and goodwill on the part of all the 
stakeholders. It will require sensitive and rational dialogue that 
will not be drowned by the raucous rhetoric of vested interests. 
Above all it will demand political commitment and legislation that 
is helpful and unequivocal. 

Gaelic broadcasting must be based on partnership, not on 
supremacy. Partnerships work towards common goals, and they 
survive through compromise and conciliation, not competition. 
They sometimes get wrecked on the shoals of institutional 
arrogance. If that were to happen to Gaelic broadcasting, or to any 
other Gaelic enterprise, it would be a disgrace. 

[ started by pressing the rewind button, so now is the time to go 
into fast forward. 

The emerging digital world opens new vistas for minority 
language broadcasting. The analogue world was one of restriction 
and constraint. The digital society is one of universality, 
opportunity and choice. It’s the way forward for Gaelic and for the 
other Celtic languages which, through diaspora, dispersion and 
diffusion, are global as well as local. 

Gaelic broadcasting dipped a tentative toe into digital waters in 
October of last year, when a new Gaelic service began on Digital 
Terrestrial Television. The service, brand-named TeleG, is 
initially providing 30 minutes of Gaelic daily in peak time 
between 6 and 7 pm. This gives viewers in Scotland for the first 
time ever a guaranteed slot in which they can watch Gaelic 
programmes every day of the year in peak hours. At present few 
people, especially in the remoter areas of the Gaelic community, 
have access to digital terrestrial television. Therefore in its infancy 
TeleG is repeating programmes that have already been shown on 
the analogue channels. When the transmission capability expands 
and more consumers get digital receivers the 30-minute slot will 
be extended and original programming will be delivered. These 
programmes can then be repeated on the analogue channels until 
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they are phased out. In the meantime TeleG will complement the 
existing analogue services and will also be a staging post in the 
process of restructuring Gaelic broadcasting for the digital era. 

While viewers are concerned that a large segment of the Gaelic 
population will not have early or universal access to digital 
television and are apprehensive about the cost of new TV sets, 
they are enthusiastic about the potential benefits. A survey last 
year revealed that nine out of ten respondents were of the opinion 
that a dedicated Gaelic channel would be a strong incentive to 
purchase the necessary equipment. Seven out of ten felt that a 
Gaelic channel would enhance the status and credibility of the 
Gaelic language and have a positive effect on its future. 

Broadcasting is on the threshold of a new media age in which 
the old model of public service broadcasting will change to 
embrace the new communications technologies which make 
possible the creation of virtual environments where the traditional 
roles of senders and receivers of messages no longer apply. It will 
not be merely a matter of better pictures and sound and an 
increased choice. It will be an interactive environment in which 
the lesser-used languages will have an opportunity to compete on 
level terms with the dominant ones. 

Gaelic broadcasting cannot afford to be an isolated or discrete 
endeavour. It has the capacity to flourish in a new environment of 
advanced communications technology. It will have a central role 
in stimulating language development and cultural projection. It 
has already shown that Gaelic culture is modern, progressive and 
forward looking. And it has helped to consolidate and link 
communities of interest and to create a vibrant cultural identity 
and sense of purpose. It has also demonstrated that the Gaelic 
community is not an introspective or retrospective cultural 
reservation but an international and outward-looking society. 
Further development of the linkages between all of the Celtic 
language broadcasters is going to be imperative as we enter a 
fully-wired Celtic universe and as the convergence of 
communication technologies breaks down the old barriers and 
opens new frontiers. In the meantime we must make prudent use 
of the media that we have. And by media I don’t mean peppery 
press releases, power lunches, or megaphone diplomacy. 

I believe new technology offers an opportunity to provide a core 
Gaelic broadcasting service with comprehensive content, 
relevance and added value. A fusion of textual, visual, audio and 
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electronic media can provide an enhanced communications 
service to a range of target audiences, with particular emphasis on 
the education sector. Young people will be the major 
beneficiaries. The potential to involve and employ them is a 
unique opportunity. 

Some of us are no longer young. So I am going to end on a 
personal note. I spent many years away from broadcasting and, 
apart from the occasional dilettante foray, I was separated, though 
not divorced, from Gaelic. The tortuous journey from hack to 
flack and back took a long time. When I returned like the prodigal 
son to my roots I was elated by the progress that had been 
achieved while I was away. But I was taken aback by the political, 
institutional, and organisational complications that pertain to 
broadcasting. I am frustrated by some and outraged by others. But 
that’s a topic for another time and another forum. 

Although I get perplexed by irksome problems that make me 
suspect that certain aspects of Gaelic broadcasting have some way 
to go to maturity, there are many rays of sunshine. It’s invidious 
to mention names, but the production values of Jo MacDonald and 
the microphonic chemistry of Domhnall Moireasdan and Seumas 
Domhnallach are two examples of a whole array of excellence. 

In the Gaelic Drama Studio in Stornoway a children’s series was 
being recorded last summer. To see the joy and vigour and 
confidence of the participating children from Gaelic-medium 
education units and to hear the entire production being conducted 
in Gaelic was something I would not have imagined 30 years ago. 
Nor would I have envisaged the wonderful series of 
documentaries that we have seen on BBC2 in the past few weeks. 
The programmes on John MacInnes, Derick Thomson, Murdo 
MacFarlane and Flora MacNeil are among the most mesmerising 
and profound expressions of the Gaelic ethos that I have ever 
experienced in any medium. 

They were commissioned by the BBC from independent 
producers and fully funded by CCG, although one would scarcely 
have gathered from the publicity and reviews that CCG had 
anything to do with them. But that’s not important. What is 
important is that they reflected the partnership that I spoke of 
earlier, and also showed that the Gaels are ready to become the 
moulders and holders of their own broadcasting destiny. 

Gaelic broadcasting is bewildering and infuriating at times. But 
it’s exhilarating. And for someone who ought to be coasting into 
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superannuated seclusion it might even be rejuvenating — the 
Viagra of the vanishing and the vanquished. There are very able 
people working in Gaelic broadcasting. They are young and 
dedicated and purposeful. They have a mission and a vision. If 
that vision is discerning and far-seeing, perhaps it's because they 
are standing on the shoulders of giants. They deserve the support 
and encouragement of all of us. 

We will owe them a lot, just as we owe much to the pioneers 
who have tried to revitalise the vulnerable elements of our society 
and culture. And we will continue to be indebted to those who 
have shunned the doleful dejection and constipated convulsions of 
cynics in order to fulfil the dream of the poet Hugh MacDiarmid 
that “The cornet solo of our Gaelic islands/Will sound out every 
now and again/Through all eternity." 


Postscript 

In the hiatus between the delivery of this paper and its publication, 
the prospects for further development of Gaelic broadcasting 
proved less rosy than one's guarded optimism had envisaged. As 
has been the case with Gaelic development in general, progress 
has taken a back seat to punditry, posturing and postponement. 
Ironically, Gaelic broadcasting appears to produce more paper 
than programmes. 

The picture is not wholly bleak. Excellent programmes continue 
to be produced. Radio nan Gaidheal output has not only expanded 
but is now available through SKY digital and on the internet 
worldwide. The independent production sector's share of CCG 
funding has increased to 50 percent. 

But there have been disappointments. The Milne task-force 
recommended the establishment of a dedicated Gaelic digital 
channel. The proposal was welcomed by the Gaelic community 
but got short political shrift. A review of the work of Comataidh 
Craolaidh Gaidhlig by a Scottish Parliamentary Committee 
generated more heat than light. The scheduling of Gaelic 
television programmes became more problematic than ever. 
Funding remained static, declining in real terms. 

As this appendix is being written a new Communications Bill is 
going through the Westminster Parliament. After it becomes law 
CCG will be superseded by a new organisation, the Gaelic Media 
Service, with an extended membership and additional powers. It 
will be able to hold a broadcasting licence from the regulator 
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OFCOM, to commission programmes, and to make them available 
beyond Scotland. 

The positive aspect of the proposed arrangement is that it has 
not shut the door in our face. But it is not wide open. The only 
thing that will prise it ajar further is additional government 
funding, an issue that the bill does not address. Whether the 
necessary funding becomes available eventually is the big 
question. If it doesn’t, the bureaucratic posturing will no doubt 
continue, Gaelic will have been denied its rightful place in an 
inclusive digital democracy, and the Gaels will have been 
precluded once and for all from control over their own 
broadcasting destiny. 
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THE MSS OF DONALD MACGREGOR 
Dr. MICHAEL NEWTON 
27th October, 2000 


When doing research about the Battle of Glen Fruin and following 
a reference made by Dr. I. M. M. MacPhail to a notebook donated 
by him to Dumbarton Public Library, I discovered, to my delight, 
a wealth of Gaelic tradition about the MacGregors. Almost of all 
it comes from early nineteenth century Perthshire, and the 
precious gleanings in the notebook are a sad reminder of the 
wealth of lore lost during the nineteenth century, and perhaps yet 
to be found in old papers. The following comment is written on 
the notebook regarding Dr. I. M. M. MacPhail: 


(as history teacher in Clydebank he was given this book 
which had been found when clearing out a house in Glasgow 
belonging to a couple of aged women of the name of 
MacGregor — possibly grandchildren of the Major Donald 
MacGregor who compiled this book.) 


The manuscript, or at least a copy of a portion of it, was once in 
the possession of Sir Walter Scott, who draws upon this account 
of the Battle of Glen Fruin. 

The manuscript is numbered 10/3, section 10, item number 38. 
I have only here reproduced the tail end of the notebook, pages 
112-155. 

All of my comments are delimited by square brackets, including 
page numbers and comments when a different hand seems to have 
written the text (it is not clear, however, if the differences are not 
merely due to a change of writing implement, or deteriorating 
writing skills). I otherwise have attempted to reproduce the text — 
including its idiosyncratic style of capitalizing letters and 
underlining words — as in the original. Neither have I modernized 
or corrected the spelling of Gaelic texts, which are usually easily 
comprehended as written. 

Further information about Donald MacGregor can be found in 
Scottish Records Office manuscript GD 50/65. This source 
records that Donald MacGregor was a native of Strathfillan. His 
great-grandfather was John MacGregor of Carn Liath, whose 
ancestors were once in possession of Innergeldie in Strathearn. He 
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was a schoolmaster near Rossdhu and an elder in the parish of 
Luss. He was about 70 years of age in 1823. He had at least two 
sons, one named James, who was the author of Albyn’s Vale, 
printed in 1824. 





Beginning of text 





[p. 112] The following anecdotes were taken down when resident 
at Rosneath, in the year 1824, from whence I made several 
occasions to Glenfroon and its vicinity. 

Donald MacGregor. 


In the subsequent account of the Conflict of Glenfroon, it ought 
perhaps to be noticed, That the MacGregors used to bitterly 
complain of the severe conduct of King James the Sixth towards 
them, and, that he could not, as merely King of Scotland, have 
been able to carry such harsh measures into effect, from the 
commoness of such crimes in that age the extreme unpopularity of 
the thing, and the opposition he would have been sure of meeting 
with from other Clans similarly circumstanced, who would have 
found it politic to have made a common cause with the 
MacGregors. But, the King having just at that period succeeded to 
the English throne, the dread and terror of his now great power 
struck dismay into the breasts of all the formerly turbulent 
Highland Chiefs and enabled Him to carry his mandates into full 
effect. And, the character of this pedantic Monarch, justified the 
supposition that, he would be inclined to let loose the whole of the 
Royal Authority by way of example on this devoted Clan — It is 
therefore not a little surprising that, the MacGregors should have 
so ardently assisted the Cause of His Son Charles the first, under 
Montrose, so much so, that they received the Royal thanks of 
Charles the 2. and an “Act Recessory[?]" made in their behalf 
Tho’ their lands were not restored — 


[p. 113] Notices respecting the Action of Glenfroon fought 
between the MacGregors and Colquhouns of Luss, in the spring of 
1602. 

Parlane MacPharlane, aged 76 years, residing at Croitt, head of 
Glenfroon (whose father was also there resident) states, that from 
his earliest recollection, he has always heard the original cause of 
the quarrel between the MacGregors and Colquhouns, arose from 
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two men or lads of the name MacGregor, who it seems were 
Packmen, travelling at a place called [blank] near Luss, and 
happening to be be-nighted, they solicited quarters, and were 
refused, on which they went to an outhouse, struck up a fire, and 
seized on a Wedder,' which they slaughtered, broiled and eat part 
thereof — The owner of which being it seems aware of the deed, 
posted forthwith to the Laird of Luss, and lodged his complaint, 
who, instantly caused the said MacGregors to be seized, and after 
a very summary process, had them hanged on a place called the 
Gallow-hill near Luss. Tradition also informs us that, the said 
MacGregors had either paid, or offered payment to the owner of 
the Wedder — their case therefore, in those times, was deemed a 
hard one — To revenge this insult to the [p. 114] Clan Gregor, John 
Dhu, brother to the Laird of MacGregor, collected a number of the 
said Clan, for the purpose of invading Colquhoun of Luss’s lands; 
which enterprize seems to have been no secret, for we find, the 
Colquhouns gathered in great force, aided and assisted, by the 
Town of Dumbarton under Baillie Smollet, as also, the 
Buchanan’s, Napier of Kilmahew, and several others; who met the 
MacGregors on a rising ground, near the head of the Gareloch, in 
sight also of Loch Long — where the first encounter seems to have 
taken place, at a spot name Leck-a-Mhinisteir.? The road by which 
the MacGregors came down Loch Long side and that leads to 
Glenfroon is called “Ra:ad Mor na Gael", ie, The Highlandmen's 
road. James Leech, aged 79, residing at Cross-Owen, Gareloch- 
side, states that, when the MacGregors came first in sight of where 
the Colquhouns were posted in such force, they held a 
consultation as to the propriety of venturing io advance against 
such supreme numbers. When one of them, said to be gifted with 
[p. 115] the Second Sight, stept out, and said, “MacGregors be not 
afraid, for, 1 clearly see their Carbads (or Biers) flying over their 
heads, and many of the finest looking amongst them have their 
Winding sheets up to their chins." The MacGregors, hearing this 
advanced, and routed the Colquhouns with great slaughter, 
pursuing them along the face of the hill above a farm called 
Faslane, where a leading man of the MacGregors is said to have 
been killed, his grave, with a rude monument, is still pointed out. 
The Colquhouns, in their retreat, had to pass over some Mossy 
ground, near a place called “Croit”, at the entrance of Glenfroon, 
where such as were mounted struck, and consequently became an 
easy prey to the pursuing MacGregors, who made great numbers 
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of them prisoners — a Sword, and some other articles were found 
in this Moss, some years ago—) One of the MacGregors fell at this 
place, and is buried near a large grey stone, which goes by the 
name of “Clach ghlass Mhic Grigair, ie, MacGregors gray stone” 
— The MacGregors pursued the Colquhouns through a place called 
Auchingaich, now a sheep walk of Sir James Colquhoun — Where 
my poor informant told me “that in place of Three shepherds now 
resident in that, and one of two adjoining Ballys, [p. 116] He 
knew, Four & Twenty familys, residing in great comfort and 
happiness”. N:B The foregoing particulars, are literally taken from 
the oral recitation of the forementioned two individuals, viz, 
Parlane MacPharlane, at Croit, and James Leech at Cross-Owen, 
both of them near 80 years of age — confirmed by the unvaried 
Testimony of several other persons in the same neighbourhood. 

Further Particulars, collected relative to the same Conflict, or a 
subsequent one, fought lower down the Glen, near Bannachra and 
Rosdue — 

Thomson, aged 80, residing at “little Rahean" confirms the 
stories related by Leech and MacFarlan on the subject of the 
Conflict of Glenfruin, and in addition, states that, when the 
MacGregors had come down Loch Long side, near the place 
appointed by the [p. 117] Colquhouns to meet them, they stopt to 
rest and refresh themselves, and seemed surprised at their 
antaganists not making their appearance; and it happening to be a 
fine clear day (7th Feby) they saw, what they took for a wreath of 
mist, advancing towards them, which arose from the Breaths of 
the men and horses in the calm of a clear frosty day — he then 
states, about the second sighted man’s speech, and also adds that 
one part of where the battle took place, is covered with large flat 
stones; and that the country people still firmly believe that the 
Blood spilt on them cannot be washed away. this spot, termed 
Leck a Mhinisteir is always pointed out to a stranger — Several old 
men in the battle of Glenfruin mention that the Chief of the 
Colquhouns, being mounted on a very swift horse, escaped from 
the battle and was closely pursued by several of the MacGregors, 
who it seems were anxious to have made him a prisoner, and [p. 
118] that one of them particularly followed him for several miles 
down the Glen, so closely, that on his entrance into the gate of 
“Bannacher castle” MacGregor made a cut at the horse, and with 
his sword cut out a piece of the hewn stone, as Colquhoun went 
through the archway. Other accounts mention, that he cut off the 
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Horse’s Tail — He is further mentioned, that while the Laird of 
Colquhoun was pursued down the then populous valley of 
Glenfroon,’ a woman came out, and offered the MacGregor who 
was Close behind him a drink of milk, which, he taking, gave time 
to Colquhoun to get a little ahead, and so escape — At the head of 
Glenfrooin, is a small streamlet called “Allt nam Braithrean, or 
Brethren’s Burn”, so denominated, it is said, from being the place 
where the Laird of Camstreddan’s sons fell on that occasion. they 
are named as having been slain, on the trial of the Laird of 
MacGregor, before the Court of Justiciary in the year 1604. 
[different hand] Adam and John. Yet John was alive above a year 
after as appears from the Record of [?] Council. Indictments are 
no proof. 

[MacGregor’s hand] There is a story current among some of the 
Clan Gregor, that in the heat of the Conflict of Glenfroon, some 
young gentlemen, students, who they say, took an active part in 
the Action, being taken prisoner [p. 119] were consigned to the 
care of one of the MacGregors called in Gaelic “An Ciar Mor, ie, 
The great mouse-coloured man” with strict orders to take care of 
their safety by the Chief of the MacGregors; who is stated in all 
accounts both by the Clan Gregor and others to have been a man 
of Humanity, and of a cultivated mind, considering the age, and 
that while he, and the rest of the Clan, were in pursuit of the 
enemy, the Ciar Mor, inhumanly butchered them, in consequence, 
it is said of some opprobrious expressions made use of by them 
(the Students) towards the Clan and himself, endeavouring at the 
same time to make their escane — On the Chief’s return, and 
questioning him about the young men, the Ruffian is said to have 
drawn his Dirk, and exclaimed “enquire of this lass and of God 
save me (in Gaelic Feorich an Tè so agus do Ghotsafe)", being, it 
is stated, the expression made use of by them, when they were 
murdered. — The Chief (as I formerly mentioned in a note) in 
reproaching this Barbarian, is said to have predicted the total ruin 
of himself and the whole Clan. Whatever truth may be in this, one 
thing is certain, that the person called “Ciar Mor" was buried in 
Fortingall church yard, where his grave is still pointed out, and 
long stories of his strength and prowess related by the Country 
people. — 

[p. 120] Traditionary stories relative to the Clan Gregor current 
in the Highlands of Perthshire. 
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No. I. 
When Sir Duncan Campbell (called Donnacha Dhú a 
Churraichd, ie, Black Duncan with the Cowl) resided at the castle 
of Balloch, now called Taymouth, there was a small propieter of 
the name of MacGregor lived at a place called “Doonan” near the 
head of Loch Ranoch; the said Donnacha Dhú was notorious for 
the many acquisitions or “Conquests” as they are termed in the 
phraze of that age; from the MacGregors, who were then under 
sentence of out-lawry, and at “The Horn". It is still currently 
reported in traditionary lore, the many murders, or executions, he 
committed on that devoted Clan; both by force and fraud; seizing 
their properties, one of which is within a very short distance of the 
seat of the present Earl of Breadalbane, named still *Baille nan 
Grigarach, MacGregor's Town" — The said Sir Duncan, being 
desirous to get hold of the fore-named MacGregor of Doonan, 
sent him a friendly invitation to pay him a visit, at his residence of 
Balloch, on receiving which MacGregor’s friends were averse to 
his going, well-knowing Sir Duncan's treacherous disposition, 
and did all in their power to dissuade him from going, however, 
MacGregor, to [p. 121] avoid the imputation of Timidity, 
determined on going, and accordingly set out, accompanied by 18 
of his relations or immediate retainers, and while in the act of 
descending the hill, Drummin, near Taymouth, they observed an 
old man close to the foot-way, earnestly, seeming, to address 
himself to a large stone, which was near the road, saying, 
repeatedly, “sann ris a chloich-ghlais a their mi e, ie, it is to the 
grey stone I tell it" this attracting the notice of MacGregor & his 
followers, they asked the old man what he meant: who still, 
seemingly addressing the stone “Nuair a thig ceann an Tairbh dhui 
air a Bhord 's coir do Chlanna-Ghrigair a bhi na m’ faicill, ie, 
When the MacGregors see the Black Bull’s head on the Table they 
ought to take the alarm" — The MacGregors hearing this, halted, to 
consult as to the prudence of going on; the Chief, still resolutely 
determined to proceed, telling his men, there would be no danger, 
provided, they all implicitly followed his example. on which they 
went on, and were received by Donnacha Dü with much seeming 
kindness, who, taking their Chief aside, said, “MacGregor, you 
and I will eat by ourselves, as I have something for your private 
ear, and let our people dine together" — MacGregor replied, that he 
could not comply with Sir D: wish, as all his followers, being of 
his near blood, would consider [p. 122] it (as Sir Duncan must be 
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aware) an unpardonable affront, and would never forgive him, an 

therefore, that, where he dined, so must also his people, to ee 
Sir Duncan having agreed; a little before they sat down, one of the 
MacGregors (who, of course, were all on the alert) came and 
whispered [sic] his leader, that, the appearance of things was very 
suspicious, for, that groups of Two’s and Threes were 
approaching the Castle, by different bye-paths — all McG told his 
followers to take no notice, but, to mur as he did. Having all sat 
down to meat, every thing went on very harmoniously, till towards 
the end of the Feast, when MacGregor, hearing a noise in an 
adjoining apartment, instantly drew his dirk; as also did all the 


MacGregors (who had previously received directions from their 


Leader, to each, place himself close to one of Sir Duncan's people, 
he, himself being seated next to Sir D) and began to cut the meat 
with their Dirks, in place of Knives, which the said Donnacha Du 


seeing, said, “by St. Martin" (his usual oath) “these are huge 
knives, you Ranoch folks use" at which instant the door opening 
with the Bull's head, accompanied by numbers of Sir Duncan's 
armed followers.) MacGregor made answer, /seizing the said D. 
by the throat, as also did every MacGregor the man next them, 
before they were aware) “Yes, we sometimes cut small meat with 
those [p. 123] and, occasionally, larger when it comes in the way” 
— adding "I plainly perceive your intended treachery, and I know 
well that your people can easily over-power me and mine, but, the 
first man that offers to lay a hand on any of us, that moment will 
be your last; and all of your MacGregors, be sure to do the same 
to those you have now hold of, and sell your lives as dear as 
possible — | would therefore advice you to direct your people to 
allow free passage to me and my people with you and those we 
now have hold of — otherwise, take the consequence" Sir Duncan 
being thus surprized, and seeing MacGregors determination, made 
signs to his followers, to allow them to pass, which they did, and, 
on the way to the village of Kenmore, they liberated, now and 
then, some of Sir Duncan's people, till at last, when they got to the 
top of the hill of Drummin, only Sir D himself remained. 
MacGregor, and his followers, being now out of all danger of 
being overtaken, addressed himself to Sir D, saying, “you old 
villain, if you had me in your power as I now have you, I know 
well what my fate would be, but, that you may see the difference 
of our disposition, as I, and my people are in safety; you may go 
about your business" The said Sir Duncan replied, “MacGregor, 
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you have dealt nobly by me, and, if you will wait here until a 
messanger returns from me at Balloch to you — it may chance to 
be [p. 124] of service to you”. It is stated that the said Sir Duncan 
transmitted by messanger, a purse of gold, and a written 
protection, as “Kings vice Lieutenant”, to MacGregor, by which 
he was secured in his possessions — which he and his descendants 
retained, until the early part of the 18th Century — when they were 
ejected, by the Menzie’s lairds of Weem, in whose possession it 
now remains, and is supposed to be worth £500 a year. [Different 
hand?] This anecdote I have heard related by different people at a 
great distance from each other, without any borrowing. 


No. 2 

The MacGregors appear to have been lairds of Glenlyon in the 
15th century and it is said that the Campbells succeeded them in 
this manner. MacGregor had a foster son to whom he was much 
attached of the name of Campbell, he had also six sons of his own, 
but having no Title deeds for the said lands, his Foster son, 
strongly advised him to apply to the King for a legal Title to the 
said lands and not depend on the old “Coir a Chlaie, or Right of 
Sword”. MacGregor is said to have agreed, and the Foster son, is 
said to have added “and failing your own sons, whom do you wish 
to put in the Title deeds after them” — The other replied, “whom 
but yourself my dear”. Tradition states, that, all MacGregors sons 
died soon afterwards without any issue, the last of whom having 
gone into the river Lyon to bathe, in a very hot day, and when he 
came out he was rolling on the grass field newly mown, when a 
sharp pointed rush entered his navel and caused malefication 
[?sic.]. The identical spot is [p. 125] still shown by the country 
people — Tradition records that one of the lairds of MacGregor, 
was a celebrated warrior, and known by the name of “Iain Du nan 
lann, or Black John of the Arms” Upon one occasion it seems, 
that, the Glen was invaded by some northern Clan, whether 
Chisholms, or McKays, the tradition is not explicit, but they are 
called generally Siosalaich an strath-ghlais, ie The Chisholms of 
Stra-Ghlass. The scene of this conflict is pointed out, at a place 
between Kerrue-more, and Kerrue-clach, it would seem that, the 
enemy came in such Force, that the MacGregors, thought 
themselves unable to cope with them, and retired, therefore, to 
some strong situation on the south side of the river — waiting for 
assistance, in the meantime, one of the MacGregor’s people, 
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called “MacCallum”, who had been obliged to leave his own 
country (Argyle-shire) for some crime, had left the MacGregors 
and went and hid himself, somewhere near his own house, where 
it is said, he was discovered by his wife, who, exclaimed against 
such cowardly conduct, threatning, that if he did not instantly join, 
the rest of his people (in Arms) of the Glen, that, she would herself 
kill him. The poor man, very reluctantly, was obliged to get up, 
saying, that he could be of no use, as he had no offensive weapon. 
His wife handed him an old Bow and Dorlach, or Quiver, telling 
him to use that. He accordingly went out, and when on his way to 
join the rest of the People; lurking behind some large stones by the 
river’s side, he saw, the Chief of the “Chisholms” in the act of 
putting his [p. 126] followers in order to attack the MacGregor’s, 
and while advancing to the place where they were posted, the said 
MacCallum took aim from behind a stone where he had been 
lurking, and shot him (the Chisholm chief)” through the head with 
an arrow, who immediately fell, and, this throwing his people into 
confusion; MacCallum in the meantime ran and informed the 
MacGregor Chief of what he had done, who, therefore, instantly 
advanced with great slaughter — After the action was over, 
MacGregor called poor MacCallum before him and asked, “What 
he should give him for such a signal piece of service” who replied, 
that, he would be contented with a small farm rent free, at a place 
called “Derri-Cambus” which being a retired place, trusted he 
would be allowed to remain quiet from any pursuit for his former 
mis-deeds — The lineal descendants of this MacCallum, are now 
living at the head of Glennaquoich in Perthshire about 4 miles 
from Kenmore. [different hand?] commonly related to this day by 
many persons in Glenlyon. 





No. 3 

There is a very current traditionary report in the Highlands of 
Perth-shire, that, a daughter of Sir Colin Campbell, 5th Laird of 
Glenurchay (of the Campbells) was married to a Chieftain of the 
name of MacGregor, the particulars of which is thus stated — Sir 
Colin, and his son, Donnacha Dhu, being resident in Balloch 
castle (Taymouth) then recently built, the former had a daughter, 
celebrated for her personal attractions, who formed an attachment 
to one of the MacGregors, called in traditionary lore “Grigair og 
na [p. 127] bassa geala, ie, Young Gregor of the white hands” who 
it seems was an out-law at the time; which coming to her Father's 
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and brother’s ears, it is said, they encouraged the thing: The latter, 
saying to his confidants, “Bheir sin da a ghalla, is glacadh sin a cu, 
ie, We'll give the Bitch, by which we'll secure the Dog (Fox)" — 
MacGregor’s visits were therefore encouraged, and he was soon 
after Married to this lady; which naturally had the effect of lulling 
all kind of Suspicion, as well in the said MacGregor himself, and 
also in his friends and relations, who could not believe, that any 
treachery could be harboured by such near connexions as a Father, 
and Brother in law. However, so it was, that, after being about a 
year married, the said MacGregor, was seized on “a Lammas-day” 
and” beheaded on the stump of an old Oak, between Taymouth and 
Kenmore, the head it is said was carried to where his wife was, 
and thrown to her by her brother “Donnacha Dhu” with most 
horrid language against herself, saying “there is the Head of my 
enemy” — The same story adds, that, she being then big with 
Child, she was seized with premature labour, and delivered of a 
son; to whom she is stated, to have addressed a beautiful old song, 
still currently sung in the Highlands, beginning “Moch latha 
Liünasd, bha mi sùgradh mar rim ghradh, ach, mun thàinig 
meadhon-latha, smise bhair mo chradh, ie, Early on a Lammas 
morning, I was sporting with Love, But ere Mid-day, great was the 
cause of my lamentation”. The said song (or elegy) is very explicit 
as to all the particulars of this horrid transaction, together with her 
own distressed feelings on the occasion, the [p. 128] concluding 
stanza of which, earnestly inculcates her own Infant son, to 
revenge the death of his Father — The said song is given at length 
in “Turner’s collection of Old Gaelic Songs".^ It would appear, 
that this unfortunate lady's Mother was a daughter of the great 
Lord Ruthven, who assisted the Campbells to build Taymouth 
castle, according to the common story, in which they say, Ruthven 
(or, as he is stil! designed in the Gaelic, “An Rü-anach Mór”, ie 
the Great Ruthven) told them to set about building the Castle, and 
that he would find the workmen in Malt and Meal. 





No. 4 

The old castle of Carn-baan in Glenlyon, is said to have 
belong'd at one time to the MaGregors, and there is a traditionary 
story, current in that part of the country, which clearly shows the 
barbarity of the age and the tyrannical conduct of some of the 
Chieftains of former times, in then sequestered Glens. On one 
occasion, the Laird, then residing at this Carnbàn, had given 
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orders, that all his vassals should attend a day, to shear his corn; 
which somehow they neglected to obey, he therefore got so 
enraged, that he mounted his horse, and warned the Delinquents, 
to attend the next day, Naked, or else that he would cause them 
instantly to be put to death, this mandate caused no small distress 
among those poor people, One young woman of whom, crying 
bitterly; her mother, who had the character of a very wise woman 
(alias a witch) told her not to grieve, saying “Cha n’eil fhios aig 
O” Bitheadh / Ciod tha Ditheadh denamh”. The purport of which, 
it is difficult exactly to make out, it however, seems to indicate 
some sort of judgement on [p. 129] the Tyrannical Laird; who that 
same evening, on his return home, at a small dell’ still pointed out, 
was thrown from his horse, owing to a fly stinging him, and had 
his neck broken, which prevented the exhibition intended to have 
taken place the next day — This story is still very circumstantially 
related by the old inhabitants of Glenlyon, which, would, certainly 
seem to indicate its having some foundation in truth — 





No. 5 

As late as the year 1784, there was at the east end of the present 
Parish Church of Fortingal, an old arched building, called by the 
country people “an Cantair, or Channtry", in which, for many 
ages, the MacGregors were interr’d; until about the early part of 
the last century, when the Campbells of Glenlyon, coming to 
reside in Fortingal, after selling their property in Glenlyon, seized 
on the said Cantair, as a burial place for themselves, turning out 
all the Bones of the MacGregors; which were stowed in a heap at 
the east end of the Church, and the late Minister’s wife, (Mrs 
Macara) on her first coming to Fortingal in 1754, was so shocked 
at the sight, that, she gave directions to the Sexton” to bury them. 
This, I have myself, heard Mrs. MA. frequently relate, and I 
perfectly recollect; when a young boy, seeing the little hillock, 
under which thes [sic] bones were deposited and Mrs MacAra, 
used to remark, about the immense size of the Thigh Bones’ — The 
last of the MacGregors who was interr'd there, was put in by 
force, for the only entrance to this "Cantair" was through the 
Church, which the Campbells [p. 130] caused to be locked; now 
whether the MacGregors, had a pious dread of breaking open the 
said church doors, or had learnt by their many sufferings, to 
abstain from any violence, is not now known; but, having with 
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their friends, all come armed to the funeral, (the Campbells having 
given out, that they would prevent the interment in the “Cantair”’) 
The MacGregors, were resolute that the Corpse should be interred 
in its rightful burial place, a posse of them went and made a hole 
through the Wall, and so got in the Body, and buried it, I myself 
well remember, the Hole, previous to the taking down of the said 
old building or “Cantair” — Such barbarous conduct on the part of 
the Campbells, in disturbing the ashes of the dead, might be 
expected (some will say) from the immediate descendents of Him, 
who commanded at the horrid Massacre of Glencoe, and, justice, 
also compels one to state, an almost similar piece of barbarity on 
their part, even in the memory of people still alive; The inferior 
class of the MacGregors, were buried at the east end of the 
Churchyard of Fortingal, quite close to the outside of the 
“Cantair”, or principal burying place, on one of whose graves, 
there is a remarkable rough stone, called “Clach a Chiarir Mhoir” 
ie, the great mouse-colour'd (man's) stone — The said Campbell's, 
being about building a Byre, or some other out-house" and this 
stone, by the suggestion of some one, was painted as one that 
would answer admirably for a Lintel, the stone was suddenly 
removed off the grave for the purpose of being carried there; and 
so [p. 131] used; however, owing to some delay in getting it 
through the church-yard; a kind of half-idiot of the name of 
MacGregor, hearing of the business, hastened to the spot, with a 
large axe in his hand, and, posting himself on the said Stone, 
swore "that he would cleave the skull of the first person who 
would lay a hand on it" and being it seems, a very strong man; and 
as ] mentioned, a kind of Fool, no one liked to molest him; the 
stone was consequently replaced on the grave, where it still 
remains, and this poor man, continued for some time after to 
watch, and see that it was not removed. The poor MacGregors, 
were then so much under the lash of the law, still in force against 
them, that none of them dared to resist so wanton an act of 
barbarity. The fore mentioned Ciar Mor, or great mouse-coloured 
man, was a noted “Kern” and had particularly distinguished 
himself at the Battle of Glenfroon — Having instanced these acts 
of gross barbarity in the Campbells" of Glenlyon, it is but candid 
to state, also, that the last of them, who died only a few years 
since, were both humane and generous landlords to their Tenantry. 
[different hand] Tullichmullin & Drumclay &c were exchanged 
with the Duke of Atholl for land now Tullimet in the year 1732. 
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[p. 132] No. 6 

The MacGregors had undoubted possession of Glenstrae, with 
Stronviolchoin, Eudan Donach, and other lands in the lower end 
of Glenurchy, near Dalmaly. In the early part of the seventeenth 
century, the last possessor, seems to have been Alastair 
MacGregor of Glenstrae, executed in Edin. in the year 1604 as 
appears at large in the Records of the Court of Justiciary. It is 
related in the current traditionary stories of the Country, that an 
Ancestor of Lord Breadalbane named Sir Duncan Campbell, in 
Gaelic, called “Donnacha Du a Churraichd, 1e," Black Duncan 
with the Cowl” was resident at Kilchurn Castle, at the head of 
Loch Awe, and that his opposite neighbour, was the laird of 
MacGregor of Stronvilchoin. This Sir Duncan, was in the habit of 
taking walks by the side of the river Urchy, it is stated, that once 
after the said Sir Duncan had been ailing, he was accosted (across 
the river) by his neighbour the Laird of MacGregor, and asked (in 
Gaelic) how he felt. The other replied “Cha bhi mi ceart gus an 
theid an dà chois san aon ossan, that is, P1! never be well, until the 
two legs are put in one hose.” the meaning of which, obviously 
was, that he could only be relieved by Death, alluding to the 
manner of [p. 133] wrapping up the legs of the Dead, but the 
crafty Sir D. had a far different meaning, for, the sides of the river, 
are commonly termed “Da chois Urchaidh, or the two legs of 
Urchy",? one of which at that time was in the possession of the 
Laird of MacGregor, which express'd, in that figurative language, 
his (Sir Duncan's) desire of getting both sides, or legs, into his 
own possession, and which he soon afterwards brought to bear, by 
instigating MacGregor, to some predatory excursion, common 
enough in those times, and upon the forfiture of MacGregor's 
lands, they came into the hands of the said Duncan, and remain 
with his descendants until this day — This Anecdote is very 
currently related in that part of the Highlands. Dr. MacFarlane's 
father, resident at “Torr” near Ardinconnel and a native of 
Glenurchy says that he has heard this anecdote from old men of 
that District in his boyish days. Dr. MacFarlane, also states, the 
same. 

The Lands of Glenstrae and adjoining farms was Twenty Mark 
land of old extent, and a little further on, upon the opposite side of 
the river was “Brackley”, a very ancient possession of the 
MacGregors, from which a Sept of them designate themselves 
“Tigh na Brackernach, or The House of Brackley" — Sir Evan 
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MacGregor [p. 134] lineal descended from this house — The 
forementioned MacFarlane, also states, that, the Laird of 
MacGregor had an alarm post at Edin-donach, and convened his 
followers by the ringing of a Bell, at a place called in Gaelic “Bar 
nan Clag, ie, the Height of the Bell” at the sound of which, all the 
MacGregors instantly repaired armed to the appointed place of 
rendezvous. It would appear that, this method was only resorted to 
to convene the Chiefs immediate attendants; for the “Croish- 
Tarai, or Gathering Cross” was the usual mode — “Edin-donach” 
seems to have been an ancient place of worship, the name 
signifying “Sunday’s Brow” (or face of a hill) 

(different hand] N. B. Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy gave 
a renewal of an old feu charter of Glenstrae to Gregor MacGregor, 
alias John Murray 24 April 1624. Register of Sarcisn [7], 
Perthshire. 


No. 7 

MacGregor of Roro had a younger son named “Paruig”, or Patti: 
afterwards called *Para Rüa' nan Seichdanan" ie, Red Patti of the 
Cowhides from his carrying away a great booty of Cattle from 
some part of the lowlands, and he and his gang being closely and 
[?] pursued, they were compelled to slaughter them, salt the meat, 
and to escape destruction, had all their Hides dryed on a Kiln; 
which had the effect of putting the “Toir”, or Pursuit, on another 
scent, never suspecting the Cattle to have been recently killed. 

Honest Peter, was the resident at a place called [p. 135, pen 
changes] Culdara-veg, about half a mile from Loch Tay-side on 
the Fortingall road. The Offspring of this celebrated freebooter, 
are still numerous in that part of the Country — his son and 
grandson, were killed in some conflict near his place of residence, 
in the year 1528; for we find the following notice in the Dean of 
Lismore's *Obituary" now in the possession of the Highland 
Society — viz — 

“Death, or slaughter, of Alastor McPharaig Ruai and of Duncan, 
his son killed by Duncan Breck at Westar Culdares on the 28th 
May 1528, and interr'd in the Cemetry in Forthgill on the 4th 
June following, under the East window of the High Altar, whose 
souls may God assoilize." 

This branch of the MacGregors continued to be buried in the 
foresaid Cemetry till burned out by the Campbells of Glenlyon (as 
formerly noticed) — The Cairn where they were slain is still seen a 
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little to the eastward of Culdara-veg (or wester Culdares) — 
“Grigairaich Druim Aula” is still a common saying in that District 
— This Paraig Roy [p. 136] has been sometimes confounded, with 
another Patrk. Roy MacGregor who suffered at Edin. in the year 
1667 — see “Arnot’s History of Edin.” 


No. 8 

Glenorchy was the scene of many conflicts between the 
Campbells and MacGregors in the reign of James the 6th, instance 
the fight of Bentoick — Upon one occasion, a party of the Clan 
Gregor, made an excursion to the Head of Lochfine, and returning 
by Glenfalloch, were dogg’d by one of the Campbells, a person 
named “Grigor Rhua” ie Red haired Gregor, killed him, leaving 
his body stretch’d out over a Bog, and dispersing into small 
parties, afterwards, a few of them were so closely pursued, that 
they were almost surprized at a House where they halted to take 
some refreshments that they only escaped through the address and 
presence of mind of the gentlewoman, at whose house they were, 
who artfully detained the Toir or Pursuers, till the MacGregors 
escap'd out of the back part of the House, and got to the hills — 

There is a beautiful old song, commemorative of this event, 
commonly recited in the Highlands to this day, given at length in 
“Turners Collection of Gaelic Songs”. Commencing with the 
following words [p. 137] “S mi ’m shuidhe so m’ ònar...” 

and what makes the conduct of this lady appear the more 
generous, is, that the person killed by the MacGregors seems (by 
the Traditionary story) to have been a near relative of her own, 
indeed, the song itself seems to allude to him as a favourite and 
near connexion, some even go so far as to say, that he was her 
husband, if so, it clearly shows the invincible force of Clan-ship, 
as well as the horror of the times when the occurance took place. 





No. 9 

There is a story current on Loch Tay-side, that the Name of 
"Malloch" originated thus, the Laird of Lawers (Campbell), 
having some feud with one of the MacGregors who had some 
property near him, I do not recall whether Ardeonaig or More- 
inch, and wishing to make it up, Campbell agreed to give his 
daughter to one of the MacGregors (it is said he had several) who 
said, she might take her choice of the whole, and when they were 
presented for that purpose, the lady is said to have made her 
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selection in these words, “Se am fear Mailleach Donn so a 
ghabhas mi, 1 choose this Brown [p. 138] thick-browed one, the 
word Malloch signifying heavy-browed. and, the issue of that 
marriage are still denominated Malloch. 








No. 10 

Near Dalmaly, where the MacGregors had formerly the lands of 
Glenstrae and Stron Milchon, they currently relate stories of the 
excellent skill of the MacGregors in Archery, from which the 
common proverb, of, Feras"-bhogha Chlanna Ghriogair, ann na 
thairis, ie, The Bowmanship of the MacGregors, In or over, 
meaning that they never fell short of the mark they aimed at — 





“Bogha d’ hiubhar Easragain 

Is, ite fireoin Locha Trèig 

Ceir bhuidhe Bhaille na Gailbhen 
Is Ceann on Cheard MacPhedrais” 


literally, a Bow made of the yew of Easragon, a feather of the 
Eagle of Loch Tréig, the yellow wax of Balli-nan-Galven, and a 
Head (of the arrow) from the Tinker McPhedron, who it seems 
was a celebrated maker. 





[p. 139] 

No. 11. 

John Campbell Esq., formerly of Auch in Glenorchy 
mentioned to me some particulars of an action fought between the 
MacGregors and others at place called by him “Licke doimhe” 
hence called “Latha Lic-a-Doimhe” where the Chief of the 
MacGregors, and some of his sons fell, whether this account 1s 
confounded with the battle of Bontoick, is uncertain, but, all the 
country people, invariably state, that in the latter, the notorious 
Donnacha Du, who, though a good politician, had no great 
fondness to hazard his person in such encounters, is said to have 
asked the people who returned from said Conflict, “How the Chief 
of the MacGregors behaved”, their reply was 'Bha e ranaich mar 
gum bi Leomhan bh’ann, as, dhéanadh e chath cha roimhe” — 
literally, that, every roar he gave was like a Lion, and wherever he 
turned, that he made a slap (in the ranks). Duncan is said to have 
remarked, “Martin, Martin, 's math nach robh mi ann”, ie, “By St. 
Martin, (his usual oath), it is well for me I was not there.” 
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The said Mr. Campbell related that his father remembered, Rob 
Roy with a party of his followers, hiding in a Tuft of trees, near 
Auch, when a party of soldiers were passing from, or to, Fort 
William, and that Rob had an opportunity of [p. 140] attacking 
them to advantage, yet, declined doing so, which conduct was 
much censured by the unreflecting country people, who, never 
considered that Rob was too wise to bring on himself, needlessly 
the vengence of the government. 





No. 12 

In one of the many conflicts which took place between the 
MacGregors and their enemies, it is stated that on one occasion, a 
young MacGregor was oppos’d by his own Uncle in the Action 
who, wishing not to hurt his nephew, avoided him several times, 
at last called out to him, “Tharram is tharrad, a mhic mo pheathar, 
ie, over (or avoid me) and I will over (or avoid) thee, son of my 
sister”. The youngster is said to have answered “Annam is annad, 
a Bhrathair mo mhathar — Into thee, or Into me, Brother of my 
mother,” thrusting his weapon into his uncle’s body — N. B. there 
is not one word in the Gaelic language that expresses uncle (This 
anecdote is told of Gregor na Gleann in the battle of Bentoick, 
with the difference that the uncle killed the nephew, whose name 
was John Campbell, and who had for the purpose of joining the 
Campbells walked directly from Kilmahog in Menteith.) 

The MacGregors appear to have been great favourites with all 
the Bards, for Heroism, is always attached to their name, as well 
as sympathy, for their misfortunes and the injustices done them, 
instance, among innumerable others, the following verses [p. 141] 














Chlanna Ghrigair a chruadail, 
On bu dual duibh bhi tapaidh 
Fhuair sibh roimhe an diteadh 
Le luchd air miruin gun cheartas; 
So a nise a n'uair dhuibh 

Thoirt air dualchas fein dathaigh 
'S ga fada bha chüing oirbh 
Theid na Guimhneach for casan 


Literally, Clan Gregor of the hardy deeds, since bravery was 
always hereditary to you, you get ere now, condemned unjustly by 
your enemies/slanderers, now is the time, for your bringing back 
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your hereditary rights, and long as you have been under the yoke, 
you will get the Guimhneach (Campbells) under your feet. 


No. 13 

There is another very popular song sung in the Highlands; one 
account states, it to be the composition of a lady who was confined 
by her relations, to prevent her marrying a MacGregor, others say, 
it was compos’d by some outlaw connected with the MacGregors 
who was confined in some Castle — and address’d the verses to the 
Clan Gregor, suing for deliverance" 


'S beg a dh’ardan Chlanna Ghriogair 
'S mor m'earbsa as gun d’thig iad 

'S gum briseadh iad Leigar fon sroin; 
[p. 142] 

'S gum briseadh iad Leigar mun sroin, 
Gum bris iad an Caisteal 

Eadar aol agus Chlachan 

Is mise thoirt amach air bhar feoir. 


Translation — little it would be, of the proud deeds of the 
MacGregors: great is my hope of their assirtance[?] (or cunning) 
and that they will break a Leigar'* under the nose - that they will 
break the Castle of Lime and Stone, and set me free on the top of 
the grass. 

It would be endless to quote the number of songs which are still 
current relative to the martial deeds of the MacGregors. 


[p. 143] 

No. 14 

There are many stories current in the Highlands of “Rob mac 
Dhonach Abraich”, commonly designated as Rob Abrach 
MacGregor, whose residence appears to have been in 
Glendochart, he seems to have been a man of great courage and 
enterprize, and often thwarted Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenorchy 
(commonly known by the name of "Donnacha Dhue a 
Churraichd”, Black Duncan with the cowl) in his unjust 
acquirements or Conquests, as they were then termed. 

On one occasion, it is certain that the said Rob Abrach got to 
London, where King James the 6th was resident, and through the 
interest of one of the noble family of Ramsay, got introduced to 
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His Majesty, and explained some of Black Duncan’s tricks; and so 
well did he acquit himself on the occasion, that The King gave 
him letters of grace and protection, address’d to the “Lords of the 
Secret Council” in Scotland, ordaining that, while the said ‘Robin 
Abrach conducted himself peaceably, and punishing Faulters” of 
his Kin, he should not be troubled for bygone offences. The Lords 
of Council, were [p. 144] also directed to see the said Rob Abrach 
reinstated in the possession of some lands in Glendochart, taken 
from him by the foresaid Sir Duncan Campbell and a letter of Sir 
Duncan’s on the occasion is still extent in the Advocate’s Library, 
in the which, that artful and wicked man, expresses himself, “That 
in obedience to His Majesty’s Commands he had replaced Rob 
Abrach MacGregor, alias Ramsay, in the possession of the Lands, 
which he (R. A.) held by no right or tenure whatever, adding that 
having executed His Majesty’s orders, he might be permitted to 
state, that, although the elder males of the Clangregor were now 
cut off; yet, that there were sixteen score, young MacGregors, 
growing fast to maturity. I may therefore justly dread what they 
may hereafter do to me and mine; having already suffered so 
much from that damnable race.” 

Rob Abrach took the protective name of Ramsay in gratitude to 
his noble patron. He seems, however, to have soon forfeited the 
protection afford him by the intrigues of his old enemy Sir Duncan 
Campbell. 

[p. 145] The country people have a story current that Sir Duncan 
was a great personal favorite with the Queen (Ann of Denmark) 
and a saying of hers of a very indelicate nature as to his powers is 
also quoted, which may be render’d into English, that he Sir 
Duncan, and some other person whose name is forgotten, were the 
only two she had ever known above 40 years of age, who were fit 
for anything and that all others ought therefore to be 
ttt ttt 

Sir Duncan was unquestionably a great Wencher, having several 
illegitimate children; from one of which, by a MacGregor mother, 
the family of Bur—ine in Argyleshire is descended — known in 
Gaelic by the name of “Sliochd Phara Bhig, otherwise, Sliochd a 
Bhrigain Duin, that is, Little Patrick’s or the Brown Breeks race”. 

No. 15 | 

In the latter end of the reign of James the 6th, while the Clan- 
gregor were under proscription a person of some note of that Clan 
was resident near Killin, and married to a woman of the name of 
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Mac Adam, having a son by a former [p. 146] marriage, who was 
an Outlaw and under hiding, a reward being offer’d for his 
apprehension, or for his Head. His step mother had basely 
covenanted to betray him, and for that purpose got some men 
conceal’d near the house to lay hold of him upon a signal to be 
given by her; she accordingly got her step-son, whose name was 
Gregor, to sit near and began playfully to stroak[sic] his hair, to 
throw him off his guard, and suddenly throwing her apron over his 
head, gave the signal — Gregor, endeavouring to disentangle 
himself from his vile and treacherous step-mother’s grasp, was 
obliged to draw his dirk, and stab her in the belly, and thereby 
effected his escape before the liers in wait could lay hold of him — 
There is an old song commemorative of this barbarous event, a 
couplet of which runs thus: 


Chuir e Bhidag an Nic Adham 

Is fhag e Ossian crion san Ranaich 

ie, He put the Dirk into Nic Adam 

& left little Ossian (the child) roaring. 





by which it would seem his step-mother was pregnant at the 
time. The story afterwards states that both the father and son were 
apprehended shortly after this transaction and imprisoned in the 
Castle of Stirling; where they were tried, and sentenced to death 
as notorious free-booters. The son, who is stated to have been a 
very strong man is said to [p. 147] have effected his escape by 
killing the Jailer.” When the father heard of his son's escape he 
express'd himself highly delighted; and on some by-stander 
remarking, he had no great cause to rejoice, for it will only 
accellerate your own fate. “Never mind," he replied, “since my 
Gregor is at liberty I do not care — and perhaps you may soon hear 
he will do something to relieve me." It seems the father was right 
in his opinion, for Gregor soon made his way to the 
neighbourhood of Killin, and collecting some MacGregors of his 
kin, made a sudden irruption by night into Argyle-shire, seized 
several young gentlemen of the name of Campbell, sons of 
distinguish'd individuals of that Clan, and carrying them prisoners 
to a strong fortress between the braes of Glenlyon and Rannoch 
which used to shelter the MacGregors from the pursuit of their 
enemies. He sent notice to their relatives, that unless his father 
was instantly set at liberty, he would slaughter all the prisoners in 
his power by way of reprisal in the event of his father's being put 
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to death. Strong interest was therefore made, and the elder 
MacGregor [p. 148] was soon thereafter set at liberty and the 
young gentlemen restor’d in safety to their anxious relatives. 

No. 16 


In the 14th and 15 Centuries, the whole of the North-side of 
Loch-rannoch in the Highlands of Perthshire was held by right of 
occupancy by the MacGregors being divided into Ballys, or 
Townships, of which Fear-Leragan, Fear Liaran, Fear 
Killichonan, Fear Arlarach, Dùnan, & &, fear signifies the 
goodman of —. In the reign of James the 4th the then Meinarch or 
Menzies of that ilk invited himself to pay a round of visits to the 
fore-named small proprietors of the Clan-gregor, and was 
received with the greatest hospitality and kindness, in requital of 
which, having asked them severally, under a shew of friendship, 
by what right they held their lands, and if they had none that they 
ought to get Titles from the Crown, and that he would be assisting 
to obtain them. 

MacGregor of Arlarich replied that he and the rest had excellent 
rights, and that [149] he would shew them to The Meinarach (the 
Menzies), upon which he and several of the MacGregors went and 
arming themselves, they came before the Menzies, each with his 
drawn sword and shield (in Gaelic termed “Sgia”, literally wing, 
Target being a modern word), saying that was the right by which 
their forefathers acquired the lands, and by which they held them 
— Menzies replied that no right could be better; adding “put them 
up, put them up”. The crafty Menzies soon afterwards posted to 
Court; and by representing the MacGregors as not a Law 
Bydank[sic?] race — He got a charter to all their lands from the 
Crown, but was not able to eject the MacGregors, for nearly Two 
hundred years; on one occasion, when he came to Rannoch, with 
an armed force, to take possession, the MacGregors collecting in 
great numbers, drove him away — a celebrated pipe tune, 
commemorative of the circumstance, was compos'd on the 
occasion, the words of which are: 


O Mheineraich, Fàg Arlarich &c 

ie, O Menzies, leave Arlarich 
after this defeat, Menzies wrote to the Lords [150] of Council a 
very querulous letter, bitterly complaining of the MacGregors; the 
date of which is the year 1595, lately discovered by Donald 
Gregory Esq., Edinburgh — Menzies, afterwards, got a tribe of the 
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Camerons to settle in Rannoch to be a check on the power of the 
MacGregors, the descendents of whom are still pretty numerous in 
that District. 


No. 17 

The Campbells succeeded the MacGregors in the lands of 
Glenlyon by Fosterage as it was termed. The last laird MacGregor, 
having a foster son of the name of Campbell, to whom he was 
much attached, he made over the Glen to him after the death of all 
his own sons, as stated in a former Anecdote — There was in 
consequence often manifested strong feelings of attachment on the 
part of this sept of Campbells towards the unfortunate 
MacGregors during their persecutions, many instances of which 
might easily be quoted — In the early part of the 17th Century, one 
of the Campbell lairds who lived then at Chesthill in Glenlyon 
named Donnacha Rua na Feéillechd, ie, Hospitable red-haired 
Duncan, afforded the MacGregors often countenance and 
protection in their troubles — This Donnacha Rua carried the 
ancient hospitality to the highest [?] so as to [?] remarkable for 
that virtue, even in a Hospitable [p. 151] age. It used to be 
constantly his custom, to entertain all comers; and it was an 
invariable rule, that a Guest might stay a year and a day ere he 
could be asked where he came from, or where he was going to, 
unless in the meanwhile, he chose to disclose it. 

An itinerant bard, from Ireland, noted for his satirical and ill- 
natured verses, was Duncan's guest for a long time; at last, he 
signified his intention of going away, and after being press'd still 
to remain longer, he replied he would not — on which Duncan 
convoyed him some distance on his way; at a small brook or 
stream, still pointed out in the blackwood of Chesthill, Duncan 
offered to take leave of him, on which the satirical Bard address'd 
him, in the following well known verse — 


A Dhonnacha Ruai na Féilleachd 

S fada bheirim féin do chliü 

Ach n'am dhuinn air culaobh thiunndadh ri cheile 

S mi bod gun leine s cha Tu. 
Literally, in English, Red(-haired) hospitable Duncan, far will I 
carry your fame. But, on our turning our backs on each other, I am 
P++++ without a shirt, and you wear one. That shall not be long 
the case, said Duncan, stripping off his own shirt, and giving it to 
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the Bard. This ill-natured Bard was never known to speak well of 
any; Red-haired Duncan excepted. [p. 152] He lampooned the 
then Lairds of Weem & Garth in the grossest terms. Upon his 
return to his native country (Ireland), he continued still to ring the 
praises of his host, Donnacha Rúa — some one observed to him 
that he would not surely compare Donnacha Rua with his own 
Patron and Master Gorrie. He is stated to have replied: 





Molfar Gorrie far am bhuil 

Is Molfar gach Duine na thir féin 

Ach na coimeasgair duine don t-sluagh 
Ri Donnacha Rua ach e fein — 


IE, Praise Gorrie where he resides, and let every man receive 
praise in his own Land; but, let no man of all the people be 
compared with Red-haired Duncan but himself — 

Note — The Laird of Garth had entertained the Bard in the most 
hospitable manner, but on his going away, he asked the Laird to 
make him a present of a favourite brace of deer-hounds, and of a 
handsome dish, or knife, and upon his refusal, he compos’d the 
following verse 


An Tigherna bha’n Gart 

Ba mhath e ma lotha bitheadh 

Ach fior mhuisean an Domhain uille 
Mu lothan chon is mu sgithean 





the meaning of which is, “The Laird of Garth was a good fellow 
as far as giving a meal of meat; but the arroutest[?] scrub on earth 
about a Leash of Dogs and a Knife. 

[p. 153] At Weem (or Castle Menzies) he seems to have 
received but scurvy treatment, for he addresses the Meinerach in 
the following verse — 


Uaimh mhor na clacha Nopail 

Ao-coltach 1 ri Bothan Bridaig 

Ach s math a fhoghnadh don Draich ghrannd 

Fail muick an sga Dige 

That is, Handsome as was the structure of Weem Castle, yet a 
Pig stye would suit the filthy owner better. 


No. 18 
There is a common proverbial expression in the Highlands “Co 
claon ri mód Kill-mo Cheallog — that is, as unjust as the (sentence 
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of the) Mote or Court of Kill-mo-Cheallock (pronounced Kill-mo- 
heallog) — The account of which is this, in the District of Kill mo 
heallog, in Argyleshire, on one occasion the women complained 
that is was very unjust that the men should always sit as Judges 
and Jurors in every trial for criminal offenses; in order therefore to 
pacify the Dames, it was agreed that the women should alternately 
have the power of Judging — It so happened that the first offender 
brought before this female Bench was a good looking young 
fellow, for stealing a Garron (Horse) and he pleaded his cause so 
well before his kind Judges “that they found the horse guilty of 
running away with the man” — hence the saying of the Mote of 
Kill-mo-heallag. 





[p.154] 

19th 

The Campbells of Lawers were always most conspicuous for 
their hostility to the MacGregors during their sufferings, many 
instances of which can be quoted from Record as well as Tradition 
— In the reign of James the 6th when the MacGregors were made 
severely to feel the vengence of that Tyrannical Royal Pedant. A 
sister of the then Campbell of Lawers was married to Campbell of 
Glenlyon, at that time resident at Meggarnie Castle in the said 
Glen. She got her husband to invite several of the MacGregors 
who were outlaws and skulking in the Braes of Glenlyon and 
Rannoch to an Entertainment at Meggarnie Castle, which the good 
Laird did, ignorant of the vile designs of his Lady who had made 
secret arrangements with her brother (the Laird of Lawers) to 
come with a party to surprise the unsuspecting MacGregors while 
at meat. The distance of Lawers and Glenlyon is only a few miles 
across a hill (the foot of Ben-Lawers). She had agreed upon a 
signal to be given to her Brother and party, which was that they 
should remain concealed in some brush-wood opposite Meggarnie 
Castle, till she would hang her Red Cloak out of a certain window, 
when they were to rush in upon the MacGregors. Her intended 
victims, having come earlier than she expected, she contrived to 
delay the Dinner as long as possible, under the pretence [p. 155] 
of having a Pig roasting at the fire. In the meantime, a friend of the 
poor MacGregors intimated to Campbell of Glenlyon the base 
intended treachery of his lady, who felt greatly enraged at her 
conduct and warned the MacGregors to make their escape. The 
Story then adds that the MacGregors had scarcely reached the top 
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of a Hill behind Meggarnaie Castle when Campbell of Lawers & 
his party were seen descending the hill on the southside of the 
river Lyon, opposite the Castle. One of the Bards of that period, in 
a song commemorative of Lady Glenlyon’s treachery, severely 
lashes her for her vile conduct. One verse of which runs — 


“Ged do chuir ú mhuc air Biorraibh &c 
Altho you put the sow on a spit” 


This notorious dame was the sister of the other Lady (daughter 
of the Laird of Lawers) who committed the Fourpus[?] with the 
Fiddler, as still kept in reflection by the celebrated highland reel 
tune named: 


Nighean bha’ig Tigherna Laubhair 
Luidh 1 leis an Fhiolair 


ie, the Laird of Lawers had a daughter who lay with the Fiddler. 


Note: The Campbells of Lawers were always accounted a very 
warlike race — one of them is noticed by the bards as 
distinguishing himself at the Battle of Inverlochy. 


References 


1. Tradition states that, the said Wedder was a black one, “Mult Du an earbaill 
ghil, b'fhearr nach beirte riabh e, the Black Wedder, with the White Tail, 
better it had never been lambed”. It may, however, be remarked, that the 
Highlanders commonly bestow the epithet of Black on any person, beast or 
thing that is the cause of any great Misfortune. 

2. Leck-a-Mhinisteir, ie, The Minister's/flag/stone, where it is said several 
students, who had come from the College of Dumbarton, in order to see the 
Battle, in which it is also stated, some of them took part with the Colquhounds 
and being taken prisoners, they were consigned at this spot to the charge of a 
Foster brother of the Chief of MacGregor, with positive instructions to keep 
them in safety, while He and the other MacGregors were in pursuit of the 
enemy, which fellow, appears to have been of a savage disposition, for he put 
them all to death; On the Chief's return, he immediately enquired after the 
safety of the said students. The barbarian replied, drawing & pointing to his 
Dirk, “Enquire of this lass” — MacGregor is said to have exclaimed, “You 
cruel bad man, you are the ruin of me, and of the whole Clan by such an 
atrocious deed". It is however remarkable, that no mention is made of this 
shocking affair, in any of the Acts issued against the Clan Gregor, tho' 
abundantly explicit in other respects. 

3. Glenfroon has since experienced a more permanently destructive foe than the 
MacGregors, for, the introduction of sheep has in a great measure depopulated 
the Glen. 
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[different hand] A large stone called “Clach an t-Siosalaich” is pointed out and 
nearly opposite Inneruick, Glenlyon. 

[different hand] The axe which was used on the occasion is still shown. 
[different hand] Turner styles Gregor “ban na’m basa’ geala”. Collection, p. 
288. 

[different hand] called fedan vic an abba. 

Seumas Beg Menzies. 

[different hand] I have heard my father say he was [illegible] 

. [different hand] Perhaps this attempt was made by a tenant without the Laird’s 
knowledge. D.F. 

. The last direct descendant of this family was Miss Janet Campbell, who died 
in the year 1817 aged 94 years. The writer of this had a very singular and 
affecting interview with her about a year before her death. The little remains 
of the old property is now possess’d by Mr. Garden Campbell of Troup & 
Glenlyon. After the sale of Glenlyon, Fortingal was purchased by lady 
Glenlyon [illegible] about 1708. 

. Sometimes Donnacha nan Caisteil. 

. Càs Bhàn is Cà a' Chaisteil. 

. Fortingall, where that sept, has always been buried. 

. Sometimes called Feras mhór, that is great or heroic deeds. 

. Aged upwards of 80. 

. on referring to the entire of the song, it appears to be the composition of a lady. 
. N.B. the ignorant country people pronounce this word Leguor[?], not being 
aware of its real meaning, which is from the old word Leaguer, to besiege, or 
invest a place. 

. to whom it is said he was chained. 








GILLEAN GHLEANNDAIL 
AILEAN CAIMBEUL 
1l Faoilteach 2001 


“illean òga tapaidh tha'n Gleanndail ag eirigh suas 

tha cuid agaibh bhios deonach ur lòn thoirt bharr a’ chuain, 

Nis eisdibh ris an oran rinn Macleoid le eolas cruaidh, 

s gun inns’ e dhuibh mar sheòlas sibh air long a-mach a 
Cluaidh! " 


Nam b’aithne dhòmhsa seinn chan ann a’ còmhradh ribh a 
bhithinn ach a’ seinn nam faclan aig Iain Dubh Dhomhnall nan 
Oran no aig a bhráthair Niall. 


“Bhiodh gach seanair aosmhor liath 
'g innse sgeulachdan gun ghò 

Mu gach gaisgeach fearail greannmhor 
Bha sa’ ghleann nuair bha iad og...” 


Mar a dh’ èirich dhan mhòr chuid agaibhse cuideachd dh’fhàs 
mise suas le dualchas làidir mo choimhearsnachd daonnan na mo 
chluais is fo m’aire. Ach am bheil an seòrsa dualchais sin beó 
fhathast — bheil dòchas ann gu mair e — an urrainn dhan Ghàidhlig 
a bhith beó agus cho beartach as aonais freumhan an dualchais 
sin? Tha Gàidheil ùra a’ fàs suas an-diugh — feadhainn aig am 
bheil freumhan ann an iomadh cèarnaidh den t-saoghal ach a tha 
an-diugh air Ghàidhealtachd agus a’ bruidhinn na Gàidhlige, agus 
nach math gum bheil iad ann! Ach dè an aithne a th’ aca air 
dualchas a” chànain agus na tire sam bheil an dachaidh — agus de 
tha sinne a’ dèanamh gus an cuideachadh? 

Tha cuid den bheachd gur e faoineas a th” ann a bhith coimhead 
air ais — dè th’ann co-dhiù, their iad, ach cruadal agus 
tràillidheachd! Coimheadamaid air adhart — bidh sinn shuas an 
siud còmhla ri càch, còmhla ris a’ chuid as fhèarr aca! Well chan 
eil adhbhar nach bi, ach mar a thuirte iomadh uair “... mura bheil 
fios agad có as a thainig thu, ciamar as aithne dhut cait am bheil 
thu — agus mura bheil fios agad cait am bheil thu, ciamar a bhios 
fios agad caite bheil thu dol?” 

Tillidh mi chun na ceiste sin a-rithist ach an-drasda beagan mu 
cO mise agus co as a thainig mi (fagaidh mi a’ cheist air caite bheil 
mi dol!). 
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Rugadh is thogadh mi ann an Caileabost ann an sgire Dhiuirinis 
san Eilean Sgiathanach tri bliadhna an déidh deireadh a’ chogaidh 
mhóir mu dheireadh. °S mi an dàrna duine ann an teaghlach sam 
bheil cóignear — ach cha robh mac ann ach mi fhin. 

Chuir mi seachad móran de làithean m'óige ann an cuideachd 
mo sheanar, a bha fuireach faisg oirnn — an aon fhear dhiubh a bha 
beó 's a b'aithne dhomh — sin Ailean Alasdair — Ailean Alasdair 
Dhomhnaill Iain Dubh nam Beann mar a chaidh a shloinneadh 
dhomh cho tric — athair m'athar agus fear m'ainm. 

Rugadh Ailean Alasdair ann am baile beag Chaileaboist ann an 
1874 agus chaochail e ann an 1970 ( aig aois 96 ), agus seach an 
da bhliadhna mu dheireadh dhe bheatha ’s e duine air leth treun 
agus laidir a bh’ ann. Mar a dh'éirich gu math bitheanta san latha 
bh” ann phós e mo sheanmhair (ann an 1912 — mus robh guth air 
a’ chiad chogadh) nuair a bha e fhéin 38 agus ise gann fichead 
bhadhna. Bha cóignear theaghlach bcó aca — m'athair an treas 
balach — le aon nighean (an aon te dhen teaghlach a tha buan 
fhathast), agus chaill iad am màthair ’s gun i ach 36 agus mo 
sheanair 55, agus Seasaidh piuthar m'athar direach 8 bliadhna a 
dh’ aois. 

A reir gach aithris ’s e boireannach air leth ciúin gasda a bh’ ann 
an Ciorstaidh Fhearghasdan (mo sheanmhair) ach ’s e duine 
sradagach grad a bha nam sheanair. Ach lean e na bhanntrach — a’ 
caoidh agus a’ moladh cuimhne a chéile fad corr air da fhichead 
bliadhna. Nach tric a chuala mi m'athair ag innse mar a bhiodh a 
phiuthar bheag a’ glanadh agus a’ fuine mun d’ rachadh iad dhan 
sgoil agus gun 1 ach naoi bliadhna a dh’ aois — ach 's e sin an 
saoghal as an robh iad beo. 

Ach chan eil as an eachdraidh caran duilich sin ach facal san dol 
seachad — dealbh bheag mar gum biodh air sgàthan teaghlaich — ’s 
e bha mi airson a dhéanamh, mas urrainn dhomh, ach dealbh a 
thoirt dhuibh air Caileabost nuair a bha mise fas suas as na 
lethcheudan. 

'S e Gàidhlig a bh’ aig a h-uile duine ach dà theaghlach — 
maraiche a mhuinntir a’ bhaile a phos bana-Chuimreach, a thog 
teaghlach gun Ghaidhlig ri linn a ceile bhith daonnan air falbh — 
agus teaghlach coigreach a thainig tacan dhan sgire as a’ Choim 
(ach nach do dh’fhuirich ). Ach ’s e Beurla a bh’ againn ann an 
sgoil Chaileaboist — chan fhaodaiste Gaidhlig a bhruidhinn taobh 
a-staigh na sgoile — agus a-muigh ’s 1 a’ Bheurla a bha againn 
cuideachd a’ cluich (ged a bha Gáidhlig gu leór aig a’ bhean- 
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teagaisg — agus sin mar a bha gu ruige mu 1958/59 nuair a thàinig 
Murchadh Macleoid mar abstol le soisgeul na Gaidhlige — ach ’s 
e sgeul eile tha sin!). 

Bha an taigh-céilidh fhathast a’ dol sa” bhaile agus ged nach 
robh tuigse agamsa air aig an am, tha fhios, le daoine óga air 
tilleadh slan a cogadh a mhair fad sia bliadhna fada bruideil, gun 
robh dochas agus misneachd ur nam measg mar nach tuig mo 
leithid-sa gu brath! 

Ri solas an Tilley ma tha — no fiú 's coinnlean aig amannan — 
dh’ éisdeamaid ri sgeulachdan a’ bhaile nuair a thadhaileadh 
nabaidh. 

“ De bha dol an-diugh? Cait an robh thu ’g obair?” 

“eil sgeul as ur?” 

Agus gu h-annasach, ann an solas an latha sam bheil sinne beo 
an-diugh, bha aithris is ath-aithris air seann sgeulachdan 
cuideachd — sgeulachdan mora clasaigeach aig amannan, aig mo 
sheanair: “An long a sheòladh air muir ’s air tir” — “Fionn” — “Mac 
na banntraich” (bha uidhir dhiubh sin ann!) — sgeulachdan mu na 
chunnaic na laoich sin fhéin nam beatha eadar cogadh, 
maraireachd, cosnadh agus siubhal air feadh an t-saoghail! 

Dhuinne ag èisdeachd ri seo ann am blàths is sàbhailteachd leac 
an teine 's e tlachd iongantach a bha seo. 

Agus bha móran spórs ann cuideachd — seann sgeulachdan 
eirmseach gan innse as ür mar chuimhneachan air feadhainn gheur 
nach robh beó ach aig an robh fior sgil deas bhriathrachd — loinn 
air cainnt. Agus bha e bitheanta bhith cluinntinn rudeigin eibhinn 
a chaidh a ràdh an latha sin fhéin an àiteigin — bha cuimhne air na 
faclan sin, bha iad mar sheórsa de chungaidh dhan 
choimhearsnachd a chumadh fiamh gàire ri daoine nuair nach 
robh móran adhbhar eile air gáire ann! Ach bha na cuimhneachain 
sin cuideachd ann mar chàirn cuimhne air daoine fhéin — air buill 
den choimhearsnachd a dh fhag làrach araid as an deidh — agus ma 
thug thu togail dha do cho-chreutair le lasgan gaire bu mhór am 
feum a rinn thu dhaibh. Cionnas eile bha mise is mo 
chomhaoisean a” cluinntinn eirmseachd Dhomhnaill nan Oran ga 
aithris san tigh-chèilidh corr air ceud bliadhna an dèidh a bhàis? 


(Latha fèill ann am Portrigh thàinig air an t-seann bhàrd seòmar 
a shireadh ann an taigh-òsda 's an latha air ruith air. Bha daoine 
eòlach air Domhnall agus ged is e duine sgiobalta a bh’ ann air 
èideadh — bha e seann-fhasanta le ad mhòr dhubh air daonnan. 
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Nuair a nochd e staigh ann an T aigh-Osda Phortrigh thuirt 
braganach ris — “ Tha fhios gur iomadh cu air an tug sibh fhéin 
comhart an-diugh, a Dhomhnaill!” 

"Theagamh sin", arsa Domhnall, "agus tha e coltach nach eil 
iad deiseil fhathast! ") 


(Goirid an déidh an darna cogaidh is fear og à baile an Fhasaich 
ann an Gleanndail air tir air forladh — fear a bha gle chàirdeach 
dha teaghlach m'athar, agus aig an robh teanga air leth geur! 

A' bhliadhna mun d' rugadh mise — 1947 — agus bha sneachda 
mór ann a mhair a-réir aithris grunn sheachdainean. Cha robh 
dad a' gluasad agus ged a bha an aimsir air cruadhachadh gu 
reothadh bréagha tioram bha an sgire a' fas gann de bhathar de 
gach seórsa. 

Bha büth aig Samaidh an Domhnallaich ann an Sgianaidean — 
aite sam biodh muinntir na sgire a’ cur seachad iomadh céilidh 
beag taitneach, oir 's e duine air leth geur a bh' ann an Samaidh! 
Ach ged a bu mhór leis a thoirt seachad cha robh e idir measail 
air cuideigin facal fhaotainn thairis air. 

Tháinig lain Caimbeul thairis air a’ mhonadh air chuairt — 
airson greis den latha chur seachad — ach cuideachd air eagal 's 
nach robh siucar na ti air fhagail aig buth Shamaidh. Rainig e 
Sgianaidean agus ghabh e staigh dhan bhüth — bha Samaidh an 
sin cuide ri cuid de laoich eile a’ bhaile. 

“Well! Well! Iain", arsa Samaidh, “ agus a bheil an sneachda 
seo agaibh ann an Gleanndail? " 

“Chan eil" ars lain, “ ach tha an aon seòrsa ris againn! ") 


Bha e math a bhith cluinntinn nan sgeulachdan agus a' faicinn 
dhaoine a” déanamh gáire ach bha e an ire mhath do-dhéanta fas 
suas ann an sgire Dhiüirinis — agus gu seachd àraid ann an 
nàbachd Ghleanndail — gun làn mhothachadh air an eachdraidh 
shónraichte a bh'aig an àite ann an stri nam fearann aig deireadh 
na naoidheamh linne deug. 

Cha b'e eachdraidh a bha seo nach buineadh do dh' iomadh 
sgire eile cuideachd ach bha na chaidh a chosnadh ann an 
Gleanndail na pháirt chudromach den bhuaidh a bh’ ann. Agus 
dhomhsa bha dà sgeulachd aig mo sheanair — dà dhealbh a bha 
sonraichte soilleir na chuimhne — a thug buaidh mhaireannach 
orm. 
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Bha na sgeulachdan seo sónraichte ri linn gur e aithrisean a bh' 
annta air tachartasan a eachdraidh a’ bhaile againn — agus rudan a 
chunnaic Ailean Alasdair le a shúilean fhein. 

B 1 chiad sgeul diubh sin ... 


“ Bhithinn mu cheithir bliadhna a dh’ aois agus bidh e coltach 
gun robh biadh gann dhan teaghlach — bha m athair air falbh aig 
an iasgach — chaidh mo mhàthair agus a nàbaidh dhan tràigh 
fhaochag shios air cùl an Eilean Tràigh — agus chaidh mise agus 
leanabh le ar nàbaidh a thoirt ann cuideachd. (Bha clann eile na 
bu shine ann cuideachd a’ coimhead as ar dèidhne — ach chan eil 
cuimhn’ agam cò). 

Ach tha cuimhne agam air Tormod MacRailt — am fear tac — a’ 
tighinn a-mach às an taigh a bha os cionn na tràghad pìos. Bha 
brògan àrda leathair air agus thòisich e air stàireachd air ais is 
air adhart air bruach pìos os cionn bràighe a’ chladaich. Tha 
cuimhne agam gun robh cuip bheag dhubh aige 's gun do chum e 
a bualadh na cuipe na bhrògan fhad 's a bha e coiseachd. Tha 
cuimhn’ agam gun robh na boireannaich beagan eagalach 
bhuaidhe agus dh’ fhuirich iad gus an do chuir an làn far na 
tràghad iad leis a’ mhaorach a bha iad air a chruinneachadh. 

Tha cuimhn’ agam air a bhith dìreadh a’ chladaich le greim air 
laimh mo mháthar agus an cuman fhaochag aice san làimh eile — 
bha a nàbaidh ri a taobh is pàisde is cuman aice fhèin. 

Bha obair chruaidh uairean a thìde as na bha 's na cumain sin 
— agus bha Macrailt aig bràigh a’ chladaich romhainn. Chuir na 
boireannaich sios na cumain nuair a bhruidhinn e riutha. Bha e 
ag eigheach! 

“Nach eil fhios agaibh gur ann leamsa a tha am maorach sin — 
agus tha sibhse an sin ga ghoid .." agus chioc e na cumain thairis 
is sgaoil e na bh'annta de mhaorach air a’ chladach le bhrogan 
"^. thoiribh a-niste an taigh dhachaidh oirbh mas cuir mi a dh’ 
iarraidh an lagh!” 

Tha cuimhne agam gun do theich na boireannaich a’ slaodadh 
an cuid cloinne às an déidh, agus a’ rànaich leis an eagal is an 
tamailt — agus tha cuimhn’ agam gun robh mise agus a’ chlann 
eile a’ ranaich cuideachd le dith tuigse agus eagal!” 


Tha 's dócha cóig bliadhna deug air fhichead bhon a chuala 
mise an sgeulachd sin mu dheireadh bho bheul Ailean Alasdair 
fhéin ach cha diochuimhnich mi an fhearg uamhasach a bha ga 
ghlacadh nuair a dh’ innseadh e i! Bidh e coltach gur ann mu 1879 
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a thachair sin — ach faisg air ceithir fichead bliadhna 's a deich na 
dhéidh bha an dealbh cho goirt agus cho borb 's a bha 1 namh. 
Agus tha cuimhn’ agam air mo sheanair a rádh ri banntrach mac 
Thormoid MhicRailt turas.. “ 'Se breitheanas a tháinig air an 
teaghlach leis nach eil mac agad agus gun téid ainm an t-sliochd 
sin à bith!” Tha cuimhn' agam aig an am gun robh mi ga mheas 
uamhasach cruaidh dha Ailean Alasdair a leithid a ràdh — ach tha 
fhios nach robh mise a' tuigsinn an lot a bh' air a chuimhne-san. 
Seo mar a tha an sgeul eile a’ dol... 


*Bha mi mu ochd bliadhna a dh'aois (1883 's fheudar) — bha 
üpraid a' Land League a' dol gu làidir — spors dhuinne nar 
balaich bheaga gun chus tuigse air dé bha da-rireabh a’ tachairt. 

Tha cuimhn' agam fothail mhór sa bhaile le fios gun robh am 
bata cogaidh Jackal air acaire aig cidhe Chaileaboist. Cha robh 
dòigh air an d’ rachainn-sa dha sgoil na dad eile an latha sin — 
ach nuair a fhuair sinn cothrom chaidh mi fhin is mo charaid 
Alasdair Ros chun a' chladaich nar deann. Ann a sin chunnaic 
sinn na saighdearan a' tighinn air tir — chothromaich iad agus 
leis na gunnaichean air an guaillean thoisich iad a' caismeachd 
air a’ rathad gu ruige Gleanndail. Chan eil fios agam càit’ an 
robh na h-inbhich ach cha do ghabh duine turas rinne — agus lean 
sinn na saighdearan ann an clais an rathaid. 

Nuair a ráinig sinn ceann rathad Thotaig agus ann am faire 
Chnoc an t-Sithein chitheamaid bhuainn — air mullach na 
bruthaich far an robh an rathad a’ direadh thairis air Cnoc an t- 
Sithein a dh’ ionnsaidh a’ Ghlinne — dróbh mor sluaigh a’ 
feitheamh air na saighdearan (cha robh fios againn aig an am ach 
chuala sinn a rithist gun robh suas ri cóig ceud ann) agus a-reir 
coltais a' dol gan stad. 

Ghabh an fheadhainn a bh' air ceann cüise aig an arm sios 
rathad Thotaig mar gur ann air Hüsabost a bha iad ag amas. 
Nuair a ráinig sinn Totaig agus faisg air mullach bruthaich na 
Coille Chaoil — agus a-mach à sealladh air an fheadhainn a bh' 
aig Cnoc an t-Sithein — ghabh iad Rathad Cheann na Beinne agus 
chrom iad sios dhan Ghleann gun fhiosda. 

Chaidh am fear a bh'air ceann cüise (fhuair mi a-mach a rithist 
gur esan MacMhaoilean) chun a’ Mhinisteir as a’ bhad agus 
chaidh na saighdearan a chur dhan eaglais a-mach à sealladh an 
t-sluaigh. Bha an uairsin coinneamhan ann a mhair gu oidhche — 
agus chaidh mi fhin is Alasdair Ros dhachaidh san dorchadas. " 
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Cha robh cus tuigse aig mo sheanair air na thachair an dèidh sin 
air an latha sin ach bha e cumail a-mach gur e sin an latha a dh' 
aontaich Iain Cananach Mac-a-Phearsain agus na laoich eile a 
dhol a sheasamh an còirichean ann an cùirt lagha. 

Tha eachdraidhean eile ag aithris gun deach an Jackal.gu ruige 
Loch Phollteil an latha sin agus gur ann aig amannan eile le poilis 
is saighdearan a thàinig i a Chaileabost — ach tha eachdraidh an 
ama toinnte agus chan eil agamsa ach mar a chuala mi an aithris 
bhon bhalach a bh' ann. 

Mas ann an latha sin a chaidh Iain Cananach an greim tha fhios 
againn gur ann air an 9mh Gearran 1883 a thachair e — fhuair iad 
cuirt is priosan is inbhe Martair — agus carn beag air mullach Cnoc 
an t-Sithein a chaidh fhosgladh ann an 1970! 

Chan fhaca Ailean Alasdair sin! 

Cha mhotha na sin a chunnaic e an Gleann mar a tha e an-diugh 
- làn choigreach agus leis an dualchas an impis a dhol à cuimhne 
gu tur. Seadh coigrich: ach tha iad ann — mura bitheadh, cha 
bhiodh cha mhór duine idir ann. 

Tha Seumas Mac an t-Sealgair air beachdan a chur air adhart air 
sluagh ür dhan Ghàidhealtachd — tha mise ag aontachadh leis gur 
fhéarr an sluagh úr na fasaichean — agus chan eil adhbhar nach 
fhaodaisde Gàidhlig a bheothachadh an luib nan 
coimhearsnachdan üra sin. Ach a bheil cuimhne no aithne air an 
eachdraidh — am bi fios aig óigridh Ghleanndail ann an lethcheud 
bliadhna eile có iad a th’ air an ainmeachadh air a’ chàrn seo — no 
carson? 

Bha mise an nochd airson ruaig a thoirt air mo chumhne fhin air 
sgire m'óige agus bha mi cuideachd airson clach a chur air càrn 
cuimhneachaidh an Land League san dol seachad. Ach mar a 
thachair — agus ri linn cothrom sónraichte a thug Fred 
MacAmhlaigh dhomh bho chionn faisg air fichead bliadhna air ais 
— chaidh agamsa air cuid den sgeul a chlàradh à dualchas na sgìre 
fhèin. | 

Co mise dol a dh’ aithris sgeul a dh” innis feadhainn eile nas 
fhearr? — agus mar sin tha a’ chuid a leanas den sgeulachd a’ 
tighinn cha mhór à “...talla nam bard nach beó!.." Chan eil ach 
dithis againn a ghabh páirt sa phrógram seo beo — chan eil fios 
agam an cuala Comunn Gáidhlig Inbhirnis riamh roimhe aithris 
mar seo ach tha mi smaointinn gun córd i ribh! 
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Teip — ( BBC Radio Alba — Gearran 1982) 


OIGHREACHD GHLEANNDAIL 
18 Gearran 1982 


Oran (Seóras Clavey) : 


Chaochail madainn ait ar n-óige mar an ceo air bhárr nam beann 
Tha ar cairdean ’s ar luchd eolais air am fogradh bhos is thall; 
Tha cuid eile dhiubh nach gluais tha nan cadal buan fon fhod 
Bha gun uaill, gun fhuachd, gun an-tlachd anns a’ ghleann san 
robh mi og. 


Anns a’ ghleann san robh mi óg, anns a’ ghleann san robh mi óg, 
B’ e mo mhiann a bhith san am sin anns a’ ghleann san robh mi 


og. 


Ailean Caimbeul : Cha mhor nach eil e do-sheachnaichte do 
neach sam bith aig a bheil beagan fiosrachaidh air eachdraidh na 
Gaidhealtachd gun faclan an órain ud a bh’ aig Seóras Clavey a 
bhith tighinn na inntinn ma bheir e súil mun cuairt air gleann sam 
bith air Ghaidhealtachd. 

Bho chionn beagan làithean air ais nuair a sheas mise ri taobh 
Carn Cuimhneachaidh an Land League air braigh Chnoc an t- 
Sithein an Gleanndail, cha robh ach osnaich na gaoithe agus 
monmhor sruthain na mo chuideachd. Bha mi na mo sheasamh air 
aon de na laraich as an deach eachdraidh Ghleanndail, agus gu 
dearbh eachdraidh na Gaidhealtachd, atharrachadh an luib 
aimhreit nam fearann bho chionn corr is ceud bliadhna air ais. 

Bha mi cuideachd na mo sheasamh air oighreachd Ghleanndail, 
oighreachd a nochd as an aimhreit agus a tha fhathast na h-annas 
san rioghachd leis gu bheil a h-uile ceap dhith leis na croitearan 
fhéin agus nach bi uachdaran orrasan tuilleadh. 

Ach, ged is uasal mar a rinn iad agus mar a bhuannaich iad an 
ceann-uidhe, tha trioblaidean agus duilgheadasan cuideachd air 
nochdadh an cois an t-suidheachaidh seo. Agus ’s docha gur h-e 
mar a tha sliochd nan daoine bh’ann air sioladh agus an-diugh 
coigrich nan áite fear de na trioblaidean as miosa. “Tha na 


fàrdaichean nam fàsach far ’n do dh'àraicheadh na seòid...” — 


faclan Néill MhicLedid mu am eile bho chionn corr is ceud 
bliadhna air ais. Ach chanadh cuid gu bheil na faclan air leth 
freagarrach an-diugh. 
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Anns a’ phrogram tha seo tha mi airson súil a thoirt air 
eachdraidh ceud bliadhna ann an Gleanndail agus mar a 
dh'atharraich an t-àite san úine sin. Ghabhadh uairean a thide chur 
seachad ag eisteachd ri eachdraidh Ghleanndail agus, ged nach eil 
an uine sin agamsa “n drásta, tha mi’n dóchas gu nochd dealbh 
dhuibh as an taghadh a leanas de bheachdan cuid de mhuinntir a’ 
ghlinne fhéin, cuid dhiubh nach eil beó an-diugh. 

Ceud bliadhna air ais bha riaghladh na h-oighreachd fo smachd 
bàillidh, fear Dòmhnall Dòmhnallach a Torr Mor ann a Slèite. Bha 
Tórr Mór is droch chliú roimhe nuair a ghabh e dreuchd baillidh 
an Gleanndail oir bha e an sàs ann am fuadaichean gu math 
bruideil air feadh oighreachdan a’ Mhorair Dhomhnallaich 
roimhe. 

Ann an Gleanndail, a-réir coltais, dh” fhuadaich e gu beag 
bailtean Ramasaig, Lobhargail agus Olasdal airson tuathan a 
stéidheachadh, agus cha robh aig na daoine chaidh fhuadach ach 
togail a-null thairis, no criomag shuarach talaimh a lorg a-measg 
croitean baile air chor-eigin eile, agus ’s ann ann am Mialabhaig 
an Gleanndail a shuidhich móran a-measg cuid a chaidh fhuadach 
ann mar tha a Bracadal. 

Ach mu dheireadh, sheas na croitearan an aghaidh a’ bhàillidh. 
Dh’ innis m' athair, Eardsaidh Caimbeul, dhomh dé chuir thuige 
seo iad. 

Eardsaidh Caimbeul : Bha, leis na fuadaichean a bha gabhail 
aite as na bailtean agus air na h-oighreachdan a bha nabachd 
dhaibh. Agus bha móran air an cur a-staigh dhan Ghleann agus 
aite air a thoirt dhaibh an sin an cois nan croitearan. Thainig 
feadhainn, cho fad ’s is aithne dhomh, a Bracadal. 

Chaidh feadhainn eile chur à Ramasaig 's à Lobhargail. Chan eil 
mi cinnteach mu Olasdal ach chaidh à Lobhargail is Ramasaig co- 
dhiü. Chaidh na daoine sin a chur a-staigh agus eadhon bha 
cuisean air a dhéanamh cho doirbh dhaibh agus nach fhaodadh iad 
eadhon coiseachd air a’ ghrunnd. 'S móran dhiubh a thug leotha 
an imrich à Lobhargail agus à Ramasaig is b' éiginn dhaibh a 
thoirt timcheall an rubha le bàtaichean agus a ghiülan air am muin 
on chladach gu Bràigh an Fhasaich ann an Gleanndail. 

Ailean Caimbeul : Agus tha sgeulachdan a' chruadail geur 
cuideachd ann an cuimhne Jain MhicLeòid, no Iain Ruairidh 
Chaluim Bàin a rugadh ann am Mialabhaig. 

Iain MacLeòid : Bha na daoine air an dìobradh cho mór 's nach 
b’ urrainn dhaibh an gnothaichean fhèin a chur air dóigh. Cha robh 
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de thalamh aca na b’ urrainn dhaibh arbhar no feur a ghleidheadh 
airson tughadh a chur air na taighean. Dh’ fheumadh iad falbh 
agus an dara cuid a ghoid — chan fhaodadh iad fraoch a bhuain far 
talamh an uachdarain airson na taighean aca thughadh, 's mar sin 
bha na taighean ann an suidheachadh a bha bochd. Agus 's ann 
mar sin, nuair a chaidh na daoine thoirt dhan phriosan, a thàinig 
am baillidh 's Sheriff Ivory 's na daoine bha sin a choimhead air 
na taighean 's bha iad a” ràdh riutha cho math 's a bha ’n 
suidheachadh as an robh iad. Bha iad ann an suidheachadh a bha 
diabhlaidh. Chan eil dà dhoigh air a sin. 

Aig an Dotair Mhartainn ann a Husabost, ri latha fliuch, tha e air 
aithris gu robh na boireannaich a’ cur a-mach inneir ann an clèibh 
air an druim agus na h-eich an ceangal as an staball. Ann am 
Mialabhaig shios bhiodh aca ri ceithir latha deug a thoirt air 
tiormachadh an éisg no ceithir latha deug a thoirt air foghar. Mura 
déanadh tu sin bhiodh am barlaigeadh agad. Bha thu mach an 
comhar do chlaiginn. 

Bha bodach ri taobh an taighe againn — chaidh a chur a-mach à 
Ramasaig nuair a chaidh na daoine thoirt à Ramasaig. Bha tuath 
mór ann a Ramasaig. Ueall chaidh an cur a-mach às airson 
caoraich is eile. Ueall bha 'm bodach a bha sin, bha e air an dara 
taobh dhinne ann an leth-lot agus chaidh lot slàn air an taobh eile 
dhinn falamh 's fhuair e fear sin. 

Nuair a bha mise na mo chnapach, bhiodh e 'g innse dhomh 
stòireannan mu dheidhinn nuair a bha iad a’ fuireach ann an 
Ramasaig. “Cha robh éis oirnn airson rud sam bith ann an 
Ramasaig”, ars esan. Ach nuair a chaidh an cur às agus a chaidh 
an cur ann an leth-lot ann am Mialabhaig cha robh móran aca de 
thighinn beó air dhóigh sam bith. Beagan iasgaich a bha iad a' 
dèanamh. Cha robh an corr aca. Cha robh. Bha iad ann an 
suidheachadh bochd. Agus nam biodh an cothrom aig an 
uachdaran dhéanadh e fhathast e. 

Ailean Caimbeul : Spiorad an Land League beò fhathast a-rèir 
choltais. Agus aon súil eile air mar a thainig cuisean gu barr an 
Gleanndail aig an àm ud. 

Nuair a bhiodh iasgairean a’ ghlinne aig muir bhíodh iad tric a’ 
tighinn air tir air cladach chúl nan gleann mar a chanas iad, faisg 
air Ramasaig, ri linn 's gu robh fasgadh an sin ri gailleann bho 
thuath. Ach a-nis cho-dhüin Tórr Mór nach fhaodadh iad sin a 
dhéanamh tuilleadh ri linn 's gu robh iad a' cur dragh air a chuid 
spréidhe-san a’ tighinn thairis air a’ mhonadh. Agus fior thoiseach 
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na bliadhna 1882 nochd sanas an Oifis Puist a’ Ghlinne ag radh 
nach fhaodadh na croitearan fuighleach na mara a thogail far a’ 
chladaich nas motha. 

Seo a’ bhuille mu dheireadh, ma tha, agus air an t-seachdamh 
latha dhen Ghearran 1882 chruinnich na croitearan uile an Eaglais 
Ghleanndail aig uair feasgar a nochdadh an cuid gearain an 
aghaidh an uachdarain, no ’s dócha Torr Mor, agus as a sin nochd 
Land League Ghleanndail. Eardsaidh Caimbeul a-rithist : 

Eardsaidh Caimbeul : Ueall, aig a’ chiad choinneimh dh’ 
aontaich iad, gach aon, gu seasadh iad gualainn ri gualainn an 
aghaidh iarrtasan Thorr Mor agus chuir iad an ainmeannan ann an 
leabhar airson nach biodh aon aca tarrainn air n-ais. Agus ’s ann 
mar sin a rinn iad. Cha do dh’ fhailig aon dhiubh. 

Ailean Caimbeul : Agus tha eachdraidh a’ dearbhadh sin. Agus 
a bharrachd air an aonta seasamh ris an uachdaran, chuir a h-uile 
baile cuideachd iarrtas chun a’ bhaillidh ag iarraidh leasachadh air 
an gearanan agus a’ diúltadh mal a phaigheadh chun an tachradh | 
sin. Ach cha do ghabh Torr Mor riutha. Ach bha taic a-nis a’ | 
tighinn thuca bhon taobh a-mach. 

Ann an 1947 chuala Eoghann Mac a Phi nach maireann beagan 
mun àm seo bho Uisdean MacAoidh à Hamara a tha e fhéin marbh 
iomadh bliadhna a-nis, ach a bha na chléireach air Land League a' 
Ghlinne. 

Uisdean MacAoidh : A’ chiad fheadhainn a tháinig an seo 
airson neart thoirt dhaibh is cridhe thoirt dhaibh b' e sin Murdoch, 
Editor of The Scottish Highlander agus Edward MacHugh, Land 
League Organiser ann an Eireann. 

Eoghann Mac a Phi : Agus a-nise dé "n aois a bha sibhse aig 
an àm sin? 

Uisdean MacAoidh : Bhithinn an uair sin, bhithinn mu chòig 
deug nuair a thòisich e "n toiseach. 

Eoghann Mac a Phi : Agus tha cuimhn' agaibh math air 
MacHugh agus air... 

Uisdean MacAoidh : O tha. Saoilidh mi gu bheil mi gam 
faicinn fhathast. °S iomadh uair a bha e còmhla rium ann a sheo. 

Eoghann Mac a Phì : Agus bha sibhse nur clèireach aca? 

Uisdean MacAoidh : Bha, bha mi nam chlèireach aca fad an t- 
siubhail a bha "n obair seo dol. ’S mi bha sgrìobhadh a h-uile sian 
a bha iad a’ dèanamh dhaibh, air mo chuideachadh le m’ athair. 

Eoghann Mac a Phi : Co dha bhiodh sibh a’ sgrìobhadh? 

Uisdean MacAoidh : Bhithinn a’ sgrìobhadh a dh’ ionnsaigh a 
h-uile seòrsa dhaoine — Donald Hall MacFarlane, Fraser 
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MacIntosh, Dr. Cameron of Glasgow, Joe Chamberlain agus 
Salisbury, am Prime Minister, a’ sgriobhadh airson an t-sluaigh. 

Eoghann Mac a Phi : Agus nuair a thoisicheadh na daoine air 
a bhith beachdachadh air cüisean bha coinneamhan mor aca? 

Uisdean MacAoidh : Bha coinneamhan aca da uair no tri 
uairean san t-seachdain fhad ’s a bha an gnothach gu math doirbh. 
Ach nuair a fhuair iad beagan a chur air dòigh cha robh a’ 
choinneamh aca ach a h-uile Diardaoin. Chum iad sin suas riamh 
chun do dh’ fhag mise ’n duthaich, a’ cumail choinneamhan. Tha 
mi duilich nach robhar gan cumail suas fhathast. 

Eoghann Mac a Phi : Agus bha na coinneamhan sin ann an 
diomhaireachd? Cha cheadaicheadh iad do dhuine sam bith a 
bhith... 

Uisdean MacAoidh : Cha leigeadh iad le duine beó a dhol a dh’ 
ionnsaigh an taighe. Bha feadhainn air faire an siud 's an seo mun 
cuairt dha na taighean. Bha aon àite bhiodh gu math tric aca as an 
t-seann mhuilinn aig a' chladach aig ceann Loch Phollteil. Cha 
robh e fada bho dhaoine ach bha 'n cómhnaidh, mar a their sinn as 
a’ Bheurla, ‘sentinels’ aca 'n siud 's an seo gus nach fhaigheadh 
duine ni cruthaichte mach dé bha sinn a’ déanamh no dé bha nar 
n-inntinn. 

Eoghann Mac a Phi: Agus ciamar a bha sibh a’ faighinn fios 
gun robh am poilios is na ‘marines’ a’ tighinn do na bailtean? 

Uisdean MacAoidh : Bha móran againn a chàirdean aig deas, 
daoine bh' air ar taobh — chan eil mi ciallachadh càirdean a thaobh 
na feóla idir — daoine bh’ air ar taobh agus bha iad ag innse h-uile 
sian dhuinn. Bha Fraser MacIntosh na Mhember of Parliament. 
Bha Dr. Cameron an Glaschu. Bha Peddie — bha iad ann uamhas. 
Chan eil cuimhn’ agamsa nis air a h-uile duine dhiubh ach bha tad 
sin ag innse h-uile sian dhuinn le litrichean air neo le ‘telegrams’. 
Agus b’ fhéarr leam a-nise gu robh an dudach mhor agam a 
chunna mi aca ga obrachadh. 

Eoghann Mac a Phi : Dé "n dùdach a bha seo? 

Uisdean Mac Aoidh : Bha düdach a rinn croitear — cha b' e 
fhéin a rinn e idir ach dh' iarr e air céard, mar a their sinn. Chaidh 
e far an robh e agus dh’ iarr e air dudach mhór a dheanamh dha, 
düdach a chluinnte uamhasach fad air falbh. Ueall thug iad 
lathaichean oirre. Cha robh iad airson a dhéanamh idir. Bha iad a’ 
smaoineachadh nach dèanadh iad e ach co-dhiù rinn iad an 
düdach. 'S bha mise ann an taigh greusaiche tha shios — chan eil e 
fada bhuam ann a sheo far eil an taigh aige — nuair a tháinig lain 
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Macllleathain às an Fhàsach a-staigh leis an dùdach. Agus sheinn 
e 1 agus chual iad e an Dúnbheagain, da mhile dheug 4 seo. 

A-rithist, nuair a sheinnte 'n dùdach sin uair sam bith, bha e na 
rabhadh dhan t-sluagh airson iad a chruinneachadh, gu robh 
cunnart ann. Chan fhaodte "n düdach a sheinn ach air an adhbhar 
ud. 

Ailean Caimbeul : Ach ged nach robh fios aig Uisdean, bha an 
dudach slan agus tha fhathast. Ach air ais chun na bliadhna 
ainmeil ud — bha tuath Bhatarsteinn air iomall an iar oighreachd 
Ghleanndail aig an Dotair Neacal Martainn à Hüsabost, agus an 
uair a leig esan bhuaithe i air latha Chuingeis 1882 dh'iarr 
muinntir Mhialabhaig a gabhail ach am biodh beagan dóchais 
beathachaidh aca leis an tuilleadh fearainn. Ged a thairg iad an aon 
uibhir oirre 's a bha Martainn a’ pàigheadh cha d’ fhuair iad i agus 
'S ann a chaidh i gu Torr Mor fhéin. 

Bha suidheachadh chroitearan Mhialabhaig fior dhoirbh a-nis le 
dith talaimh is àireamh an t-sluaigh a bh' ann air a dhol am meud 
gu mór. Agus 's dócha nach annasach mar a thachair an uairsin. 
Chaidh spréidh nan croitearan a-measg chuid Thórr Mhóir. 

Eardsaidh Caimbeul : 'S e monadh Bhatarsteinn chun an 
deachaidh iad agus nuair a dh' oidhirpich na buachaillean rin cur 
air n-ais far a” ghrunnd, sheas muinntir a’ Ghlinne gu láidir nan 
aghaidh agus dhiúlt iad air chor sam bith gun cuireadh iad an 
spreidh far a’ ghrunnd. 

Ailean Caimbeul : Bha iadsan dhen bheachd gu robh coir aca 
fhèin air an talamh a bha sin? 

Eardsaidh Caimbeul : Bha. Sin agad am barail. Bha iad an lan 
bheachd gu robh h-uile cóir aca air. 

Ailean Caimbeul : 'S de rinn am baillidh an uair sin? An tug e 
staigh an lagh? 

Eardsaidh Caimbeul : Thug e ‘interdict’ nan aghaidh agus 
bliadhna an déidh sin tháinig an Jackal a-staigh, bata cogaidh, 
thoradh dhiült iadsan gabhail ris na sumanaidhean. Dhiült iad 
gabhail riutha agus thug iad laimhseachadh dhan duine dh’ fheuch 
rin libhrigeadh dhaibh. 

Ailean Caimbeul : Agus chan ann a-mháin dhan duine sin ach 
do dh’ iomadh poileas a lean cuideachd. Tha caochladh sgeul ann 
mun chomhstri sin agus tha eadhon paipearan-naidheachd 
caochlaideach nan aithris a-réir có "n taobh air an robh am paipear 
air an seall thu. Ach ge b’ e dé cho eadar-dhealaichte 's a tha na 
sgeulachdan tha aon rud cinnteach, ’se sin gu robh na poilis ann, 
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agus tha aon sgeul aig Niall Alasdair Dhómhnaill, no Niall 
Macllleathain á Mialabhaig : 

Niall Macllleathain : Fhuair iad fios co-dhiú gu robh 
leth-cheud poileasman a' tighinn à Glaschu agus thuirt iad riutha 
fhéin “Coinnichidh sinn iad aig Cnoc an t-Sithein." Tha aite 
uamhasach freagarrach ann a shin aig Cnoc an t-Sithein. Tha 
‘gully’ ann far am faigheadh tu cothrom air daoine. Tha rathad 
mór sios fon chnoc, shios pios, 's bha làn chothrom aca air am 
bataradh ann a shin. 

Chruinnich iad uamhas, a h-uile duine bha ‘able-bodied’ ann an 
Gleanndail — 's cha bu bheag na bh’ ann an uair ud — aig Cnoc an 
t-Sithein. Agus chruinnich iad clachan, dúin chlach, clachan a 
bhiodh freagarrach dha daoine an tilgeadh. Thug iad fad feasgair 
a' cruinneachadh chlach. Bidh e coltach gu bheil clachan ann chun 
an latha ’n diugh ma sheallas tu gu math. Cha deach na cùirn, cha 
deachaidh clach a thoirt asda riamh! °S docha gum bheil iad a’ 
feitheamh ris an ath Land League! 

Co-dhiù, dh'fhalbh fear brathaidh air choreigin 's dh’ innis iad 
dhaibh aig a’ stiomair — bha an stiomair ann an Caileabost aig an 
‘jetty’ ann a shiud air acair 's iad a” cur a-mach 's a-staigh bathar 
ann a shin — thàinig fear air choreigin a dh' innse dhaibh gu robh 
muinntir Ghleanndail a’ feitheamh riutha, gu robh iad ri bhith air 
am marbhadh aig Cnoc an t-Sithein, nach robh e sabhailte dhaibh 
an aghaidh a chur air. Nuair a chunnaic na poileasmain sin cha 
tigeadh iad a-mach bhon stiomair idir. 

Thuirt an ‘sergeant’ a bh’ air an ceann gun rachadh tad air tir an 
Dünbheagain 's gun gabhadh iad 'flanking movement” air 
muinntir Ghleanndail 's gun sgapadh iad 's gum biodh an uair sin 
an t-àite aca dhaibh fhéin. Ach chaidh innse dhaibh gu robh 
muinntir Ghleanndail a’ tighinn, a^ déanamh air Dunbheagain. 
Ueall, cha tàinig muinntir Ghleanndail. Cha tigeadh iad na b' 
fhaide na Bodha nam Muc. ’S ann tha chrioch. Ueall co-dhiu, thill 
muinntir Ghleanndail ann a shin. 

Ma tha, tha mi radh riut, cha robh m' athair a’ gabhail ‘leading 
part' idir ann an deasbad. Tha mi smaoineachadh 's dócha nach 
robh e uamhasach math air bruidhinn. Dh’ fhaodadh e ‘ideas’ 
mhath a bhith aige mu dheidhinn a’ chúis 's tha mi creidsinn gu 
robh sin aige. 

Ailean Caimbeul : Agus bha sin aig Alasdair Dhómhnaill agus 
thug e taic dhaibh le bhith sgriobhadh òrain mar tha "m fear seo 
aig Iain MacLeoid. 
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Iain MacLeòid : 


Thàinig sgeula gu ar baile 

Gu robh “m ‘police’ tigh’nn gar glacadh 
Tighinn a-staigh an gleann le astar — 
Chuir siud gaiseadh na ar crìdh’. 
Chaidh an dùdach mhòr a shèideadh 
Chaidh na pìobairean ri gleusadh, 

Dh’ fhairich mi cailleach ri °g èigheach 
“Clann nan Gàidheal o cha till!” 


Ged a b’ eagal, b’ fheudar gluasad 
'S ar làrach a sheasamh le cruadal, 
Fear le bata “s fear le buailtean 

'S fear le cuaille cabar suith’. 

Siud far an robh sealladh alainn 
Direadh ri bruthach an Fhasaich, 
Brataichean ri crannaibh ard 

'S iad a’ snamh gu séimh sa ghaoith. 


Thainig oirnne curaidh chalma 

'S iad cho aontaichte gu falbh leinn, 
Muinntir Sgianaidean is Chealboist 

'S 1ad cho armaichte rin fhin. 

Dh’ fhalbh sinn leotha mar a thoill iad 
Gan cur a-null far crioch na h-oighreachd, 
Nuair a rainig sinn ’n taigh-seinnse 

Gu robh "n oidhch’ againn 's sinn sgìth. 


Sin agad, ma tha, nuair a tháinig am ‘police’ a-staigh a 
Ghleanndail. Bha aon tri fichead aca ann. Bha ‘crowd’ de na 
croitearan a” feitheamh. Ueall, bha iad a’ teabadaich dé dhéanadh 
iad. Bha 'm ‘police’ a’ tighinn, a bheil thu faicinn, 's bha 
teabadaich air na croitearan de dhéanadh iad — an e dhol air ais no 
tighinn air adhart. “Ueall,” thuirt m’ athair “ma gheibh mise duin” 
eile, tillidh mi iad” agus leum Calum Brus. “Thèid mise comh” 
riut”, ars’ esan. “ °S cum thusa dara taobh ’s gabhaidh mise "n 
taobh eile.” 

Ueall, rinn m'athair a’ chiad ‘dive’ air Boighd, duine mor 
uamhasach. Rug e air ’s chuir e air slacan a’ dhroma e ann an 
dréan an rathaid mhóir, agus rinn Calum Brus an aon rud air an 
fhear eile. Cha robh ann ach duine beag, an Calum Brus. “Ma 
ruigeas mise” ars’ esan “air mo chorrag a chur na thoin, cuiridh mi 
car dheth.” 
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Ueall, sin mar a bha. Nuair a chunnaic an ‘crowd’ sin rinn iad 
aon ‘dive’ 's bha pocannan gam bogadh an dréanaichean an 
rathaid mhòir ’s gan stialladh air a’ ‘pholice’ gus an do chuir iad 
seachad air Dunbheagain iad. Fhuair iad diol a bha uamhasach. 
Bha feadhainn dhe na poileasmain a’ cur a-mach na fala leis an 
diol a fhuair 1ad. 

Ailean Caimbeul : Amannan annasach. Agus mar sin 's dócha 
nach robh e na iongnadh gun do nochd na saighdearan aig toiseach 
a’ Ghearrain 1883, direach bliadhna as déidh dhan Land League 
toiseachadh ann an Gleanndail. Agus aig coinneimh shonraichte 
eile san eaglais is am bata-cogaidh Jackal air acair san loch, ’s e 
fear MacNeill ris an robh e "n urra feuchainn ris na ceannardan aig 
na croitearan a thoirt gu lagh. Eardsaidh Caimbeul a-rithist : 

Eardsaidh Caimbeul : 'S esan, mar gum bitheadh, a bha na 
phriomh fhear-labhairt aig a’ choinneimh agus thuirt e riutha nach 
biodh an gniomh a bh’ air a chur às an leth, air an robh iad 
ciontach, nach gabhadh e bhith air a mhaitheadh dhaibh gus an 
toireadh ceathrar dhe na bha "n làthair 1ad fhéin suas air bórd a' 
bhàta-chogaidh mar phriosanaich, a’ dol às a sin gu ruige Cúirt an 
t-Seisein an Dun Eideann airson binn a thoirt a-mach orra. 

An dèidh na coinneimh, chum iad fhéin, muinntir a’ Ghlinne, 
coinneamh eile 's chuir iad an cinn cuideachd, ’s thuirt iad nach 
fhalbhadh iad air chor sam bith, an fheadhainn sin a chaidh a 
chomharrachadh a-mach, nach fhalbhadh iad air chor sam bith air 
an Jackal. Ach bha iad toileach gu leór falbh air a’ bhàta bathair, 
an Dunara Castle gu ruige Glaschu agus às a sin gu Cùirt an t- 
Seisein an Dún Eideann. Bha iad a’ smaoineachadh gum 
faigheadh iad ceartas is barrachd eisteachd. 

Ailean Caimbeul : Ach cha d' fhuair iad sin, an d' fhuair? 

Eardsaidh Caimbeul : Ueall, cho fad ’s is aithne dhomhsa, cha 
d' fhuar, thoradh fhuair iad da mhios priosain. 

Ailean Caimbeul : Agus b’ iad na priosanaich sin Iain Mac-a- 
Phearsain neo lain Cananach, Martair Ghleanndail, Calum 
MacMhathain, Domhnall MacLeoid agus Seonaidh Moireasdan. 
Agus an-diugh tha ’n ainmean an clo air carn cuimhneachaidh an 
Land League air Cnoc an t-Sithein agus an cliú fighte an 
eachdraidh na Gaidhealtachd. 

Ach a dh’ aindeoin ’s gun deachaidh iad dhan phriosan, thug an 
üpraid a bh’ ann air an Riaghaltas aire thoirt air cüisean agus, mun 
do thàr dhaibh a bhith dhachaigh à priosan a' Chalton, bha an 
sgrudadh aig a’ Mhorair Napier a” togail fianais sa Ghleann. 
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Agus, mar a chuala Niall Alasdair Dhomhnaill bho athair, cha 
robh teagamh sam bith aig Napier air barail nan croitearan nuair a 
rainig e Gleanndail. 

Niall Macllleathain : Mar a bha, fhuair iad pocannan as an 
robh flur, pocannan geal. Dh’ fhuaigh iad ri cheile iad airson flaga 
mor agus bha e ’g innse dhomh gun tug iad — na h-uibhir aca fad 
na h-oidhche ris ron choinneimh aig Napier. Ach bha iad airson 
flaga bhith aca 's choinnicheadh iad a’ ‘chommittee’ leis a’ fhlaga 
bha seo. Agus thug iad fad na h-oidhche a’ gearradh litrichean a- 
mach à anart dearg. Rinn iad litrichean 's chuir iad air “Down with 
the Landlords” tarsainn air an fhlaga. Fhuair iad crann mor an 
àiteigin agus cho ard 's a b’ urrainn iad, chuir iad sin aig taigh Mor 
a’ Ghreusaiche shios aig cornair Hamara e. Sin a’ chiad rud a 
chunnaic iad, a’ flaga bha seo “Down with the Landlords” ! 

Ailean Caimbeul : Ged a bha moran stri romhpa fhathast, bha 
an sruth a-nis leis na croitearan, agus ann an ùine glè ghoirid bha 
dearbhadh aca air an gabhaltas agus rian air tighinn air an cuid 
mal. Ach bu chruaidh an ceannach agus mura b’ e an cuid 
diorrasachd agus an cuid neart theagamh nach robh iad air 
buannachadh. 

Tha mu dhusan bliadhna nis bho thogadh an carn air Cnoc an t- 
Sithein agus air an latha chaidh fhoillseachadh chuir Seumas Ros 
nach maireann an gnothach an céill gu math soilleir dha na bha ’n 
lathair. 

Seumas Ros : Failte! Tha sinn cruinn an seo an-diugh, tha mí 
smaoineachadh, a’ cuimhneachadh aimsir cho dona ’s a bha riamh 
ann an eachdraidh muinntir Ghleanndail, an eachdraidh nan 
croitearan cuideachd. Tha e doirbh dhuinn a chreidsinn cho 
cruaidh ’s cho duilich ’s a bha caitheamh-beatha nan Daileach aig 
an am air a bheil sinn a’ bruidhinn. 

Chan eil mise dol a chantainn ach facal no dha ach thug mi suil, 
's thug Eoin mar tha súil, air Coimisean Napier agus rinn mise 
taghadh as a’ Choimisean a bha sin dhen dearbhadh a chaidh a 
thoirt mun coinneimh agus leughaidh mi eadar-theangachadh 
beag a rinn mi on Bheurla th' air a sgriobhadh. 

A’ chiad rud a tha mi dol a chantainn 's e fianais a thug duine à 
Cille Mhoire ann an Dünbheagain. B' ainm dha Calum Macasgaill 
agus seo a thubhairt e : “Tha mi sia bliadhna deug air fhichead a 
dh” aois. Rugadh mi ann an Cille Mhoire ann an sgire Dhiüranais. 
Rugadh m’ athair ann an Ramasaig agus tha e tri fichead 's a coig 
deug bliadhna dh’ aois. Chaidh m’ athair fhuadach à Ramasaig gu 
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ruige Idrigill. Chaidh fhuadach à Idrigill gu Forsa agus chaidh 
fhuadach a Forsa air ais gu Idrigill. Dh’ fhag an t-uachdaran an sin 
e aon bhliadhna agus chaidh fhuadach air ais gu Cille Mhoire. Cha 
robh adhbhar sam bith air fhuadach ach aite dhéanamh airson 
chaorach. Cha robh fiachan mail air idir agus thuirt an duine “Tha 
gràinn aig na h-uachdarain air mac an duine fhaicinn. 'S fhearr 
leotha caoraich fhaicinn.” Sin mar a thuirt an duine bochd a bha 
sin. 

Criochnaichidh mi le rud a thog mi on fhianais aig a’ Chananach 
fhein, Martair Ghleanndail. Seo an rud a thuirt e ann an 
Gleanndail air Disathairne, an 19mh latha dhen Chéitean sa’ 
bhliadhna 1883. 

Thuirt e “Chan eil againn ach fior dhroch thaighean agus cha tug 
na h-uachdarain cuideachadh sam bith dhuinn taighean nas fhèarr 
a thogail. Tha na taighean againn air an tughadh le fodar, ged a tha 
'm fodar fhéin gann gu leór,” thuirt e. “Cha toir na h-uachdarain 
cead dhuinn luachair no fraoch a bhuain agus tha na taighean 
againn ann an droch chas ann an droch shide le snighe dubh a’ 
dortadh air na leapannan againn. 

Tha fichead taigh ann am Mialabhaig Iochdrach agus tha ’n 
crodh fon aon mhullach ris an teaghlach ann an ochd dhiubh. Tha 
sinn air ar suidheachadh air bad den chladach a tha cho fiadhaich 
ri bad sam bith air Rubha Phairbh agus Maol Chinntire, agus nuair 
a thilleas sinn o ar lin sa Chaolas Uibhisteach agus a’ ghaoth air 
aghaidh Phollteil chan fhaigh sinn cead ar sgothannan a tharraing 
air cladach Bhatarsteinn air taobh an fhasgaidh.” 

Chan eil mise dol a chantainn ach sin, ach ma thuigeas sibh an 
cas as an robh na daoine. Tha sibh an seo cruinn, a’ 
cuimhneachadh air deagh dhiülnaich a thug saorsainn dhan h-uile 
croitear, chan e mhain ann an Gleanndail ach air feadh na 
Gaidhealtachd uile.” 

Ailean Caimbeul : Seumas Ros nach maireann. Agus an latha 
sin chualas a-rithist an Dudach Mhor agus lain Thormoid 
Chananaich nach maireann, ogha dhan Mhartair ga sèideadh. 


(FUAIM NA DUDAICH MHÒIR) 


A’ leantainn air na molaidhean aig Aithisg Napier cheannaich 
Bord an Fhearainn a dha no tri oighreachdan aig toiseach na linne 
seo agus, ged bha “n tairgse aig na croitearan anns na h-àiteachan 
sin uile an cuid fhèin a cheannach, ’s iad muinntir Ghleanndail an 
aon fheadhainn a rinn sin ann an 1905. Agus ghabh seachd fichead 
’s a seachd croitear pàirt. 
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Mar sin, nuair a chaidh a’ chuid mu dheireadh den iasad a 
phaigheadh air ais dhan Bhord ann an 1955, bha na croitean agus 
an oighreachd le muinntir Ghleanndail fhéin. Ach bho thoiseach 
bha iad fhéin a’ stiùireadh na h-oighreachd le comataidh air a 
taghadh as am measg. 

Mar a thuigear, cha robh cuisean daonnan reidh agus bha 
trioblaidean gu leór ann. Ach rinn iad an gnothach, a-rèir coltais, 
gus an do thachair duilgheadas sònraichte orra a thug, ann am 
beachd Niall Alasdair Dhòmhnaill co-dhiù, mòran de smachd na 
h-oighreachd bho mhuinntir an àite. 

Niall MacIlleathain : Ueall, bha siostam nan ‘committees’ 
ceart gu leòr, tha mi smaoineachadh, nam biodh daoine air a’ 
‘chommittee’ aig am biodh ‘experience’ air stoc agus gum biodh 
iad onorach timcheall air. Ach bha cuid a dh” amannan ann nach 
robh daoine toilichte dhiubh , dhe na daoine bha sin, nach robh iad 
a’ dèanamh an rud a bha ceart. Agus aig amannan bha dragh aca 
dhe na cìobairean a bha iad a” faighinn. Cha robh iad toilichte. 
Bha droch thaighean ann. Bha droch thaighean ann an Lobhargail 
agus ann an Olasdal. Bha Olasdall garbh iomallach. Cha robh 
rathad ga ionnsaigh agus cha robh mòran tlachd an luib an àite. 
Agus bha iad a” ‘changeadh’ nan cìobairean ann gu tric nuair a 
cheannaicheadh an oighreachd an toiseach. Bha e garbh doirbh 
dhuinn fhios a bhith againn as an àm a bha sin ciamar a bha stoc 
a’ dol air adhart. Bha móran a bharrachd stoc ann ’s a th’ ann an- 
diugh. Bha iad a’ toirt beagan a bharrachd dha na cìobairean a-rèir 
an àireamh uan a bhiodh aca h-uile bliadhna fad mòran 
bhliadhnachan. “S bha sin a’ toirt dhaibh misneach airson a bhith 
'g obair nas fhèarr. 

Ailean Caimbeul : A’ chìad chuimhne th’ agaibh fhèin air na 
coinneamhan a bha sin, an ann an Gàidhlig a bha iad? 

Niall MacIlleathain : O ’s ann an Gàidhlig a bha h-uile ‘but’ 
dhe na coinneamhan a bh’ ann, ’s ann an Gàidhlig, agus cha robh 
eagal orra a’ Ghàidhlig a bhruidhinn ri chèile ann an cainnt gu 
math làidir uaireannan. Agus, ann an Gàidhlig, nan cànain fhèin, 
b’ urrainn iad an inntinn a leigeil ris as a’ choinneimh dè bha iad 
am beachd, de bha iad a’ smaoineachadh de dh” obair na 
‘committee’ agus gu dè bha iad a’ smaoineachadh a bu choir a 
bhith dèanta. 

Ach ann am Beurla, nuair a thàinig e chun na Beurla, bha daoine 
cho mabach as a’ Bheurla — mar a chanadh iad uaireigin, chan eil 
ach Beurla Phort Mhialabhaig aig a h-uile fear riamh! Bha nàire 
orra agus iad cho caran ‘tongue-tied’ nach robh iad a’ dèanamh an 
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gnothach air an rud a bha iad ag iarraidh innse no radh idir. Mar 
sin seach a bhith “mumbladh” ’s gun duine gan tuigsinn, b’ fhearr 
leotha fuireach sàmhach uile gu léir! Bha meall dhen ‘say’ aig an 
fheadhainn a b’ urrainn Beurla bhruidhinn mar a bha na h- 
‘incomers’. 'S ann uaireigin aig deireadh a’ chogaidh mu 
dheireadh, car mun àm a bha sin, ’s ann an uairsin a thòisich a’ 
Bheurla. Thòisich an uairsin luchd na Beurla air tighinn a-staigh 
's fearainn a ghabhail. 

Ailean Caimbeul : Tha h-uile duine ràdh rium an-diugh gu 
bheil e garbh doirbh, mar gun canadh tu, muinntir na 
coimhearsnachd fhèin fhaotainn a ghabhas pàirt sam bith ann an 
còmhstri no dad agus ’s e na coigrich a tha faotainn buaidh air 
gnothaichean. Saoil an robh buaidh aig gun do sguir iad a bhith 
cleachdadh na Gàidhlig air gu robh daoine call ùidh as na bha 
tachairt as an oighreachd ? 

Niall MacIlleathain : Bha tomhas mór dhe sin ann. Aig an am 
a bha sin cha robh aca ach aon phàipear, aon ‘statement’. Cha robh 
duine faighinn “statement” eadar-dhealaichte idir ach an ‘clerk’ a 
bha ga fhaighinn. Agus chan e h-uile duine dhe na ‘locals’ a 
chuireadh an aghaidh air leughadh a-mach na ‘statements’ a bha 
sin eadar droch Bheurla “s a h-uile rud a bh’ ann. An fheadhainn 
a bha ga dhèanamh cha robhar a’ tuigsinn dè bha iad a’ ràdh, a’ 
‘mumbladh’, ’s tha mi smaoineachadh gur e sin màthair adhbhar 
gur e ‘stumbling block’ a bha sa” Bheurla bha seo a thàinig a- 
staigh air na croitearan, nach e rud sam bith eile. 

Ailean Caimbeul : O chìonn greis a-nise tha aon chroitear air 
an oighreachd air a bhith làidir na chronachadh orra agus is esan 
Pàdraig Macasgaill aig a bheil roinn tron chroit a bh’ aig a 
sheanair ann an Caileabost. 

Nuair a fhuair Pàdraig a” chroit sin roinn e mach na làraich 1 
agus tha mhòr-chuid dhith a-nis aig coigrich a thog taighean oirre, 
rud nach eil na croitearan eile a” moladh. Agus canaidh cuid gur e 
'n aon rud a bu mhath leis a dhèanamh leis an oighreachd nam 
faigheadh e "n cothrom. 

Pàdraig Macasgaill : Tha mi smaoineachadh gu bheil an latha 
ro fhada nis airson atharraichean. Tha mi smaoineachadh gu bheil 
gnothaichean air a dhol chun na staid a-nise chan eil daoine òga a 
bhuineas dhan àite fhèin no, faodaidh tu ràdh, daoine bhuineadh 
dhan ghinealach a bh” ann aig àm an Land League. Chan eil iad as 
an àite agus chan eil fhios agamsa nise dè b’ urrainnear a 
dhèanamh no c’ àite tòisicheadh tu. 
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Tha na daoine bhuineadh dhan aite air falbh. Tha coigrich an 
dèidh tighinn a-staigh 's tha iad an dèidh lotaichean a cheannach 
's tha iad a’ déanamh siud is seo. Tha, mar gum bitheadh, an 
gnothach air briseadh sios na mo shealladh-sa co-dhiü. Agus ann 
am fichead bliadhna eile bidh atharraichean nas motha buileach 
ann. °S e glè bheag dhe na daoine bhuineadh dhan àite a bhios air 
fhàgail. °S e coigrich a bhios ann uile gu léir ach ’s docha gum bi 
beagan ‘locals’ an siud ’s an seo nam measg. 

Ailean Caimbeul : Mar sin, am biodh tusa moladh, ma tha, 
gum bu choir do dhaoine, do mhuinntir an aite, an oighreachd a 
reic ? 

Padraig Macasgaill : Tha sin garbh doirbh a radh, dé bu choir 
dhaibh a dheanamh. Tha mi creidsinn nach téid an oighreachd a 
reic, tha mi creidsinn, ’s dócha nach téid am feasd. Na mo latha- 
sa co-dhiü tha mi creidsinn nach téid a reic ach tha i air a reic ann 
an dóigh eile leis a h-uile lot tha "n taobh a-muigh na h-oighreachd 
fhéin agus séithear aca as an oighreachd. Ueall, ma théid gu leór 
dhe na lotaichean tha sin a reic agus séithear na h-oighreachd a 
bhith cómh' riutha, tha e dol a ruigheachd, mar a chanadh tu ann 
am Beurla, tha e dol a ruigheachd a’ ‘chonclusion’ fhéin. Sin agad 
mar tha mise ga fhaicinn. Agus chan ann an-diugh tha seo air 
toiseachadh ach a’ dol air ais, faodaidh tu rádh, ueall tha corr is 
fichead bliadhna co-dhiù ann. 

Ailean Caimbeul : Ach, ged tha, nach eil sin ann an dóigh a’ 
coilionadh an rud a thuirt mi riut roimhe — gum bu choir, 's dócha, 
seithear na h-oighreachd a dhol air ais chun na h-oighreachd fhéin 
's nach bu chóir dhi falbh leis an lot idir. 

Pádraig Macasgaill : Ueall, dh’ fhaodadh tu sin a dhéanamh 
ceart gu leór. Ach coimhead air an doigh seo. 'S dócha gum bi na 
seithrichean uilc aig an aon teaghlach. Mar a chaidh an oighreachd 
a stèidheachadh as a’ chìad aite, 's ann, mar gum bitheadh, gur h- 
ann leis a’ 'chommunity' a bha i, gur h-ann leis na daoine bha i 
dol a bhith. Ach ma bha séithrichean a’ dol air ais, bhiodh an 
oighreachd aig, ’s dòcha, eadar còignear no eadar sianar, mar tha 
gnothaichean a’ dol an ceartuair co-dhiù. Chan eil fhios agamsa 
bheil sin a’ dol a dhèanamh maith no feum dhan àite. Tha e garbh 
doirbh dhomh a ràdh. 

Ailean Caimbeul : A bheil thusa, ma tha, a’ ràdh rium gu bheil 
thu air misneach agus dòchas a chall as an oighreachd ? 

Pàdraig Macasgaill : Ueall, tha da-rìreabh. Chan eil mise 
faicinn carson tha iad ga cumail a’ dol. Chan eil mi ga thuigsinn 
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carson. Tha na ciobairean a th’ aca staigh ’s ann a tir mor a tha iad 
aca ag obair. Tha beagan, ’s docha, dhaoine aca ag obair ann a 
shin san t-samhradh 's chan eil fhios agamsa carson tha iad a’ 
cumail a’ dol. 'S dócha gur e caran de ‘mhuseum piece’ a th’ innte 
nise na ‘but’ sam bith eile. Cho fad 's a chi mise co-dhiü chan eil 
i déanamh sian a dh’ fheum dhan àite co-dhit. ‘Even’ na h- 
oighreachdan eile tha fo uachdarain feadh an Eilein, ueall, tha 
beagan dhaoine aca ’g obair co-dhiü no tha adhartas air choreigin 
ann. Ach tha sinne diugh mar gum bitheadh mar gun canadh tu as 
an aon ‘rut’ cha mhór airson ceud bliadhna. ‘But’ sam bith 's ann 
air ais tha "n gnothach. Gabh ‘even’ an taigh mor aca, Lodge 
Hamara ann a shin — ueall, tha mi cinnteach, dh’ fhaodadh sinn ’s 
dòcha bhith air a dheanamh na thaigh-ósda no rudeigin 's bha e air 
obair a thoirt dhan àite. Bha e air rudeigin a thoirt dhan aite. 

Ach “se rud a th” ann mu oighreachd Ghleanndail chan eil ‘but’ 
cridhe aig an àite. Chan eil àite far an cruinnich 1ad, talla, aca. 
Chan eil sian aca, fhios agad, as an aite. Tha iad direach mar a bh' 
aca ceud bliadhna air ais. Bha büth 's bha Post Oifis ann. Bha na 
h-eaglaisean ann 's chan eil an córr ann a-nise. An aon rud a tha 
dhith nise, chan eil na daoine bhuineadh dhan àite air fhàgail ann. 
'S dócha gu bheil coigrich ann a-nise déanamh suas airson nan 
daoine dh’ fhalbh às an àite. Chan eil mi smaoineachadh gun gabh 
an rud stad a-nise co-dhiù. Tha "n latha seachad airson an rud 
thoirt air ais mar a bha e no tha mise fada cèarr. 

Ailean Caimbeul : Ach, mar a dhearbh am prógram seo fhéin, 
tha mi ^n dóchas, bha cridhe aig Gleanndail. Agus ged is dócha gu 
bheil e beagan nas laige “n diugh na bha e tha fhios ann an saoghal 
far an téid aca air cridhe duine chur a’ dol a-rithist gun gabh cridhe 
Ghleanndail cuideachd ath-bheothachadh, ged a dh' fhaodadh e 
bhith nach eil an oighreachd cho fallain 's a bu chóir. Mar a dh' 
èirich do dh? iomadh croitear eile, thug Ruairidh Bàn Macleòid e 
fhéin greis air a” chomataidh. Agus ged nach do chaill esan 
misneach, tha e beagan amharasach mu dè tha "n dàn dhan áite 
mur tachair rudeigin. 

Ruairidh Macleóid : Fhios agad, tha na seann fheadhainn air 
falbh agus móran de dh' fheadhainn a thàinig a-staigh, Sasannaich 
as motha, aig nach eil móran eólais air ruith oighreachd no ruith 
chaorach no càil. 'S gann a gheibh iad duine dhen bheagan a th' 
air fhàgail dhen ghinealach agamsa a théid air comataidh an- 
diugh. Chan eil iad ann. Rinn iad speileachan dheth mar tha 's tha 
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e nise 's e Sasannaich as motha th’ ann. Chan eil a-nise crodh ann 
idir. Chan eil ann ach caoraich. 

Ueall eil fhios agad. tha na tri ‘hirsealan’ ann, Ramasaig, 
Lobhargail is Olasdal. Nuair a bha mise óg, bha triúir chiobairean 
ann. Ueall, o chionn bliadhna no dhà ann a sheo mu dheireadh cha 
robh ann ach aon chiobair. Ach an drasta tha dithis agus balach og 
ann. Ach chan eil mi smaoineachadh, chan eil cunntas an stoc ann, 
gu bheil uiread de stoc oirre 'm bliadhna 's a bh” oirre bhón- 
uiridh. 

An dóigh tha mise ga fhaicinn, chan eil call againn agus mar sin, 
chan eil call sam bith againn dhith. Agus chan eil e cosg sian 
dhuinn a bhith ga cumail. 

Ailean Caimbeul : Mar sin cha ghabhadh tusa ris a” bheachd a 
chuala mi aig cuid gum bu chóir a reic ? 

Ruairidh Macleóid : Ueall, bha mi dhen bheachd sin airson 
greis nach robh mi faicinn sian a ghabhadh déanamh ach mar a tha 
an gnothach, mar tha fhios agad fhéin, tha na lotaichean againn 
cómh' ris an oighreachd agus tha ar cül-cinn fhin againn, agus 
nuair a théid an gnothach a rannsachadh, tha iad a’ cumail a-mach 
nach gabh an oighreachd dealachadh bho na croitean, nach urrainn 
dhuit an oighreachd a reic agus do chroit a chumail. Chan eil 
moran atharraichean ann a ghabhas déanamh cho fad 's a chi mise 
ach direach leis an stoc fhéin. Chan eil ann ach na caoraich agus 
an Lodge 's beagan talaimh. Chan eil móran ann a ghabhadh 
atharrachadh ach na caoraich a ruith ceart. 

Ailean Caimbeul : Mar sin, ged a tha thu toilichte an 
oighreachd a bhith agaibh, chan eil thu smaoineachadh gu bheil 
móran dóchais ann adhartas sónraichte sam bith a dhéanamh 
leatha air dhóigh sam bith. 

Ruairidh Macleóid : O chan eil, chan eil. Chan fhaic mis’ e, 
chan fhaic mi idir e. Agus seo a’ bhochdainn a bh’ oirre riamh. 
Tha cus timcheall oirre. Na robh i, 's dócha, aig teaghlach no aig 
dithis no triúir, gun obraicheadh i na b’ fhearr. 

Ailean Caimbeul : Bheil thu call misneach leatha ? 

Ruairidh Macleòid : Ueall, chan eil fhios "am dé thachras ann 
am beagan bhliadhnaichean eile. Bha mi faicinn o chionn 
bhliadhnaichean air ais a’ coimhead as an dóigh seo, agus bha mi 
ràdh rium fhin an uair sin nan dreadh a reic 's dòcha nach 
bitheamaid sian na b' fheàrr dheth. 'S dócha gum biodh e math gu 
leor dhan 'absentee tenant' a reic ach, an fheadhainn againn a tha 
beó ann a sheo, tha mi smaoineachadh gu bheil pailt cho math 
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dhuinn cumail rithe. ’S far a bheil an rud as fhearr dheth gu bheil 
an oighreachd againn, nach eil uachdaran ann. 

Ailean Caimbeul : A bheil e cur dragh ort fhéin, a Ruairidh, 
ann an dóigh gu bheil muinntir an áite, muinntir na 
coimhearsnachd fhéin, a’ dol a bith agus coigrich a’ tighinn a- 
staigh, agus 's dòcha, ann am fichead no deich air fhichead 
bliadhna eile gur e coigrich a bhios ann air fad ? 

Ruairidh Macleóid : Ueall, ma chumas e air a’ dol mar a tha e, 
's e. Chan eil duine dhen fheadhainn óga againn, ach fior, fior 
chorra dhuine, fuireach aig an taigh. Tha iad a' falbh dha na 
bailtean móra gu obair a dh' àiteigin 's mar sin tha na coigrich a' 
ceannach a h-uile lot agus sèithear na h-oighreachd còmhla ris. 
Ach air an làimh eile cha bhiodh an seo ach Gleann gu math 
falamh mura b' e gun deachaidh àitichean a reic 's gun tàinig 
coigrich a-staigh. 

Ailean Caimbeul : Thoradh chan eil cosnadh ann ged a bhiodh 
an òigridh airson fuireach. 

Ruairidh Macleóid : Chan eil sian ann dhuinne. Chan eil obair 
ann. 'S e sin an aon rud a dhéanadh feum dhan àite seo nan 
gabhadh obair air choreigin toirt a-staigh ann. 

Ailean Caimbeul : Ceistean móra, ma tha, ro chroitearan 
Ghleanndail ach a-réir beachdan nan daoine ris an do bhruidhinn 
mise, tha aonta ann gum bu chóir roinn croite san oighreachd a 
dhol chun na h-oighreachd fhéin ma théid croit a reic. 'S ma tha 
iad uile aontaichte ris a sin, 's dócha gur e sin aon cheum a bu 
chóir a ghabhail gun dàil. Agus 's dócha gum bu chóir cuideachd 
taic air choreigin iarraidh air leithid a’ Bhüird Ghaidhealaich oir 
saoilidh mi gu bheil àm aig Gleanndail cuideachadh iarraidh bhon 
taobh a-mach a-rithist. 

Ach, ge b' e dé tha romhpa, chan eil teagamh aig a’ chuid as 
motha mu cheist reic 's chan eil am briathran Niall Alasdair 
Dhómhnaill ach mac-talla de bheachd na mór-chuid. 

Niall MacIlleathain : A’ reic? Never! Tha iad a’ ràdh an 

fheadhainn a dh' fhalbh gun tionndadh iad nan cladhan nan 
cluinneadh iad iomradh gu robh muinntir Ghleanndail ag iarraidh 
an oighreachd a reic! 
Ailean Caimbeul : Agus sin, ma tha, tomhas ghoirid de dh' 
eachdraidh co-chomainn as sine air Ghàidhealtachd. 'S dócha gu 
bheil móran ann a dh” ionnsaicheadh iad fhéin 1s na co-chomainn 
üra tha nochdadh an-diugh bho chéile a dhéanadh feum dhan 
Ghàidhealtachd uile. Ach ge b’ e dé thachras, nach bochd gun 
caillte nis na bhuannaich na laoich a bh'ann ! 
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Mar a thuirt Dómhnall Mór Peutan nach maireann á Bhatarnais 
an latha chaidh Carn Cnoc an t-Sithein fhoillseachadh bho chionn 
dusan bhadhna air ais, agus fagaidh mise Gleanndail leis na faclan 
sin agus aon uair eile, fuaim na Dùdaich Mhòir. 

Domhnall Peutan : ’S e aon rud bu toigh leam a radh. Chuala 
mi mo charaid ann a seo, Maighstir Eoin Macdonald, a’ radh nach 
robh idir na h-uachdarain nan cúis uamhais mar a bha iad 
uaireigin, ach tha iad nan cúis uamhais ro mhór fhathast na mo 
shealladh-sa! Agus gus an toirear an t-uamhas sin bhuapa cha bhi 
a’ Ghaidhealtachd ceart! 

Tha na Dailich gu math dheth an-diugh leis an t-sabaid a rinn 
feadhainn eile air an son 's tha mi "n dóchas nach diochuimhnich 
Iad sin — an t-sabaid a rinn Iain Cananach nach maireann 's a tha 
sinn air a shon ann a sheo an-diugh, agus, cha chreid mi, dithis no 
triúir eile. Chan eil cuimhn? agam — tha mise "n dèidh an 
diochuimhneachadh, na h-ainmean aca ach bha cuimhn’ agam 
uaireigin orra. 

Ueall, carson a bhiodh uachdaran idir ann? Nach bu chóir na 
croitearan a bhith nan uachdarain? Tha na Dailich nan uachdarain 
ach “se "n t-sabaid a rinn iad fhéin air a shon a thug sin dhaibh, ’s 
an t-sabaid a rinn feadhainn eile air an son. 

Agus tha sinn uile gu léir an dóchas, ged tha mise fàs sean — tha 
mi gu bhith ceithir fichead 's a ceithir a dh” aois — tha mi "n dóchas 
ma fag mi 'n saoghal gu faic mi na croitearan iad fhèin nan 
uachdarain agus gum bi iad a’ coimhead as déidh an fhearainn mar 
as fhearr as urrainn dhaibh. 


FUAIM NA DUDAICH MHOIR. (deireadh a' phrogram) 


Aig am far am bheil cothroman úra a’ nochdadh a Pàrlamaid na 
h-Alba agus misneachd againn cuideachd a thaobh aithne, inbhe 
agus cultar nan Albannach — agus nan Gaidheal — nach bu chóir 
stri a dhéanamh gus an téid eachdraidh na düthcha againn fhin a 
theagasg dhan òigridh ge be có às a tháinig an cuideachd. 

Ma tha Gaidheil úra gu bhith ann feumaidh iad aithne air an 
dileab a tha an cois a’ chànain agus a’ chultair a tha iad a” gabhail 
dhaibh fhéin — agus far nach eil an dualchas sin beó am measg an 
t-sluaigh a tha sna sgirean sin tha an t-uallach air na sgoiltean an 
t-eólas a thoirt dhan òigridh as ur. 

Ma tha an Comunn seo gu bhith dleasadh na bonn-stéidh a th' 
aige tha e cudromach gun tog e an argamaid seo leis an Riaghaltas 
agus nach leig e às e gun soirbhich leis. 
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Nach bu mhath gun dreidheadh aithris air Comunn Gaidhlig 
Inbhir Nis ann an lethcheud bliadhna eile, mar a thuirt Domhnall 
Peutan nach maireann ann a siud aig fosgladh carn Land League 
Ghleanndail, gum biodh na Gaidheil gle mhath dheth ri linn na 
choisinn daoine eile dhaibh as leth an canain agus an dualchais. 

Tha aon rud cinnteach, a chairdean, ge be dé an dochas agus a’ 
mhisneachd a th’ againn, mura dean sinn adhartas comhla cha 
déan sinn adhartas idir — mar a bha feallsanachd na Highland Land 
Law Reform Association (HLLRA), agus ged a chanadh cuid ’s 
docha nach do shoirbhich leinn fhathast le ceist an fhearainn, chan 
olc an t-amas a bh’ aca — agus chan olc an t-amas sin dhuinne a 
bharrachd. 


“S e amas an HLLRA le aonta rùin is gniomh, atharrachadh 
a thoirt ann an lagh an fhearainn a chuireas ri coir an t-sluaigh 

. tha moran chàirdean againn san iomairt .... ach gun 
teagamh tha buaidh na h-iomairt an crochadh air aonta agus 
neart sluagh na Gaidhealtachd ... ’s e aonta neart, agus le neart 
leotha, coisnidh na daoine an coirichean.” 











FOR EVER UNFORTUNATE — 
THE ORIGINAL CLAN CHATTAN 


GRAEME M. MACKENZIE 
7th December 2001 


In The Rarest Decision Recorded in History, the paper | gave to 
the society in 1996, I attempted to show that the two kindreds who 
participated in “The Battle of the Clans” at Perth in 1396 were 
Clann ‘ic Sheagh, Clan Shaw — or as they are now known, the 
Mackintoshes — and Clann ‘ic Mhaoil, the MacMillans. The 
bizarre nature of this attempt to end a long-running highland feud 
was linked to political manoeuverings at the royal court of king 
Robert III, where major players were shown to have had interests 
in lands with which the contending clans were connected; while 
the core of the dispute between the clans themselves was 
confirmed to have probably been about the “captaincy” of Clan 
Chattan, and the possession of the old “Gillechattan Lands" in 
Lochaber. 

While the equation of Clachinyha/Clankay with the old kindred 
name of the Mackintoshes was in accord with some previous 
accounts of the battle, the identification of Clachynnhe 
Qwhewyl/Clanqwele as the MacMillans revealed how the latter 
kindred had been almost completely written out of the history of 
Clan Chattan by the victors of this encounter, and in particular by 
their 17th century historian Lachlan Mackintosh of Kinrara. It was 
only the chance survival of an alternative account of Clan Chattan 
from the same era — the Ardross MS — that allowed substance to 
be given to long-held traditions in Lochaber that connected the 
MacMillans and other local tribes with the original Clan Chattan. 
This revelation has opened up the possibility of a whole new 
approach to the history of the pre-15th century Clan Chattan, and 
the vexed question of its origins; which may start with a brief 
review of the earliest surviving sources and of the names at one 
time or another associated with Clan Chattan.' 

The first apparent account that we have of Clan Chattan is a 
pedigree in the MS/467 collection called Do Genelach Clann an 
Toisigh Annso .i. Clann Gillacatan (“Genealogy of Clan 
Toiseach here, viz. The Clan Gillechattan"), and if it was 
indeed written down as it stands in about 1400 — which is when 
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this collection is now thought to have been compiled — then it 
would show Clann Shaw being accorded the style “Clann an 
Toiseach” in the immediate aftermath of their victory at Perth in 
1396. However, this overlong and incomplete list of names looks 
like it has been cobbled-together at a later date to justify its title, 
and bears only a passing resemblance to any known genealogy of 
the Mackintoshes, and none at all to other pedigrees of Clan 
Chattan. It certainly can not be reconciled with the Kinrara and 
Ardross accounts of how the chiefship of Clan Chattan came into 
the possession of the 13th century Clan Shaw; although some 
MacPhersons did later use part of it to try and embellish their 
chiefs’ claims to be the rightful captains of the clan. There’s not 
much therefore that one can usefully say about it, except that its 
very existence, as an otherwise unknown “Clan Chattan”, 
reinforces the suggestion that the original kindred of that name 
may have been — like the modern clan — a confederation of 
families of different descents. It may be significant therefore that 
the name Gillecattan also appears in the MS1467 genealogy of 
Clann Aid, even though the Mackays were not traditionally 
associated with Clan Chattan. The southern Mackays did however 
have a Hebridean branch, and one striking thing about the 
MS1467 “Clan Chattan” pedigree is the nature of some of the 
names in it: i.e. Suibhne, Leod and Lochlan, which are all names 
most associated with Hiberno-Norse kindreds.’ See Fig. 1: Clan 
Chattan according to MS1467. 

Lachlan Mackintosh of Kinrara's *The Epitome of the 
Origin and Increase of the Mackintoshes" has very little to say 
about the kindred into which the ancestor of the Mackintoshes 
married. He merely reports that Gillichattan Macgillespic chlerich 
came to Lochaber in 1215 from Connaught — a pretty clear 
indication that he was using the same source as Ardross (see 
below) — and that in due course Eva, daughter of Gilpatric 
Macdugal vic Gillichattan was married to Angus mac Ferquhar 


 mhic Shaw, who ...received with Eva as dowry possession of the 


lands of Glenlui and Locharkaig, in Lochaber, together with the 
hereditary chiefship and command of the Clanchattans...° 
Kinrara identifies no other descendants of Gillicattan, though he 
does mention the namefathers of a number of other Clan Chattan 
kindreds without giving any information about their lineage: i.e... 
David du. of Nude, from whom are descended the Clan Dai, 


formerly the most flourishing family among the Chattans..., 
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whose mother is claimed to have been a daughter of Angus mac 
Farquhar and Eva NicGillecattan; Gilbrai... progenitor of the 
Macgillivrays, who he says ...betook himself with his posterity 
under the wings and tutelage of Ferquhard...(i.e. Angus’ father); 
Bean Macmilmor, from whom the family called Clan Bean is so 
named..., Nicol Macolan, from whom sprung the family called 
Clan Nicol vic Olan, who profess themselves to be of the Clan 
Chattan..., and Gilpatrick Macean, commonly called Kean du 
Macean, from whom that family of Clanchattans, called 
Clancheandui.... Although Clann Mhuirich are named as a “sept” 
of Clan Chattan, no attempt is made by Kinrara to connect 
Kenneth Macewn, father of Parson, from whom the 
Clanphersons... to Gillichattan as shown in other Clan Chattan 
histories. This appears to be another example of the Mackintosh 
historian’s omission of facts that might embarrass his own clan’s 
claims in relation to the captaincy of Clan Chattan, which at the 
time he was writing was under challenge from the MacPhersons.’ 

“The Origin of the haill tribes of the Clan Chattan, from a 
MS. Written by Murdoch McKenzie of Ardross, 1687” (which 
is to be found amongst the MacPherson of Cluny papers in the 
Scottish Record Office) in fact tells us little more than Kinrara 
about the actual origins of the clan. He simply says that: 

Gillicattan (of whom the Clan-chattan have their denomination) 
came out of the county of Connacht, in Latin Conatha, in Ireland 
(in the reign of Aede the 2nd of that name Kg of Scots) and fixed 
his habitation in Lochaber, in the year 1215, and is recorded to 
have had his descent of the antient Scots in Ireland. 

King Aed actually died in the late 10th century, so one does not 
approach the date of 1215 for Gillicattan’s settlement in Scotland 
with any great confidence; and one wonders about his 
interpretation of “Conatha”, which we must presume is the name 
used in Ardross’s source (otherwise why bring the Latin in here at 
all?). 

Before going into details about Gillicattan’s descendants, 
Ardross declares ...it is to be observed, that all the families called 
Clan-chattan are not to be derived lineally from Gillicattan, ffor 
it is a custome, among Highland Clannes, that whosoever, 
(especiallie of a patronymick designation) takes protection & 
dependence of a chiefe & captain of a clanne, the same personnes 
posteritie, are always thereafter esteemed to be of that clan 
whereof the protector is captain & chief... 








Fig. 1: Clan Chattan according to MS1467, Cheyne-Macpherson, Shaw, & Ardross-Kinrara 
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Having made this point, which of course pertained especially to 
the Clan Chattan of his time, Ardross then gives details of those 
kindreds that were lineally descended from Gillicattan; which are 
most easily illustrated in the form of a genealogical chart.’ See 
Fig. 2: Clan Chattan according to Ardross. 

Immediately after showing that the “numerous progeny” of 
Gillemaol mac Gillespick were the nearest known male heirs of 
Gillicattan, Ardross inserts a substantial note describing how 
Clann MhicGhillemhaoil had quarrelled with the Mackintoshes 
and thereafter ceased to be a part of Clan Chattan. Given the 
demise of the male line of Clann MhicGhillenaoimh in the 15th 
century, this might appear to clear the way for the chiefs of Clann 
Mhuirich to be recognised as the rightful representatives of 
Gillicattan in the 17th century; but Ardross also tells us that 

...Andro mac Wm. More, and John Du Macalister, who some 
time lived both in Inverness were called Sliochd Andro vic Coull 
vic Coull, and now esteemed the eldest of the righteous Clan 
Chattan (next to the existing posteritie and those come of Gilmiol) 
then living...[my emphasis — the “existing posterity” are the 
Mackintoshes]. 

So although this genealogy is clearly a copy of only part of 
Ardross's original work, and mainly the part dealing with Clann 
Mhuirich, it actually disproves the MacPhersons' claim to be the 
senior line of Gillicattan's male descendants; though this did not 
stop the ingenious Sir Aeneas MacPherson from promoting those 
claims — by simply ignoring the existence of the MacMillans and 
Sliochd Andrew mac Dhougaill mhic Dhougaill. 

Sir Aeneas MacPherson's *Invereshie Book", which has 
never been published, is apparently a relatively straightforward 
and very detailed account of the MacPhersons back to Ewan, 
father of ...the Three Bretherine from whom the family is called 
“Sliochd an triuir Bhraithrean".... It is thought to have been 
compiled in the years before its author's death in 1705, at the end 
of an eventful life in which Sir Aeneas had published a number of 
more colourful and fanciful accounts of his kindred in which he 
elaborated on the ancestry of Ewan’s father, Murriach mac 
Gillicattan. He was dubbed “the ingenious" — and without the taint 
of irony with which most modern historians mention it — in the 
account of the Macphersons of Clunie that appeared in Douglas's 
"Baronage of Scotland" in 1798, where he is credited with 
"putting into order" the ...curious MS account of this family, 
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collected from the bards and senachies.... The Baronage account 
not only shows Ewan's progeny to be the senior line of the 
original Clan Chattan, and attachs the MacGillivrays, Smiths and 
Davidsons to the same kindred, but also attempts an explanation 
of the clan’s origins by pushing the line back past Gillicattan 
himself.* See Fig. 3: Clan Chattan according to Invereshie. 
Although Sir Aeneas's tale is considered by most to be too 
ingenious by far, it probably was based on a number of genuine 
clan traditions. His apparently absurd claim that Muireach 
MacGillicattan was elected king of Leinster whilst returning from 
a crusade, thus becoming the ancestor of Dermod McMurrich (i.e. 
Diarmaid na nGall) of Dublin, was based on the existence at 
Cluny of what appeared to be a genuine crusading relic, and on the 
Beannachaidh baird — the “blessing of the bard” given at great 
clan events — which is said to have recalled Douill Daule 
M 'Gillichattan chlerich vic Ruie Laichin Erinne (“Dougall Dall 
son of Gillicattan the Clerk son of the king of Leinster in 
Ireland"). His elaborate story about Clan Chattan coming from 
Caithness is derived from a tradition “...of the remote Highlands, 
where the History of former ages is best of all preserved...” which 
refers to Shialc Geuli-chatton-voir a Gauillow (“Gauillow 1s 
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said to stand for Gallaobh, meaning the land of the Gall — i.e. the 
Norse); a tradition which was repeated in the 1760s by the far 
more perspicacious Lachlan Shaw in his “History of the Province 
of Moray”.’ 

Shaw was the first historian seriously to consider the connection 
between the clan and the saint whose name they bore, and this is 
where any modern study of its origins must start. Before looking 
at the saint and the various parts of Scotland in which his memory 
was revered, however, it will be useful to look at the many names 
not derived from Clan Shaw/Mackintoshes that have been 
connected at one time or another with Clan Chattan, since 
evidence relating to them may throw light on the wider kindred:* 


Cattanach MacGillespic/Gillespie MacMhuirich 
Catteigh MacGillivray MacNiven 
Dallas MacGillonie MacPhail 
Davidson MacKillican MacPhee 
Elder MacLean of Dochgarroch MacPherson 
MacBean/Bain MacMartin MacQueen 
MacClerich/Clark MacMaster Smith/Gow 
MacGillanders/Andrew MacMillan Tarrill 


CATAN AND HIS CULT 

Catan was a sixth century saint who, according to some 
accounts, was a son of the Dal Riatan king Aidan, and was 
responsible for bringing up his nephew Blane — the future patron 
saint of Dunblane — on the isle of Bute, where he was supposedly 
a bishop. Saint Catan is said to have founded the monastery of 
Kingarth on the shores of Kilchattan Bay on Bute, and his cult was 
influential throughout the western highlands and islands of 
Scotland, with churches dedicated to him in Ardnamurchan, 
Luing, Colonsay, Islay, Gigha and Kintyre, as well as the priory 
of Ardchattan in Lorn. While Scottish tradition has his remains 
interred at Eye (Braighe) on the far northern Isle of Lewis, Irish 
accounts say he died and was buried at Derry; and the strength of 
his cult in that area of northern Ireland is evident from the 
existence of a powerful local branch of the ruling Ui Neill dynasty 


. named for the saint.” 


While it is clear from the genealogies that the Scottish Clan 
Chattan and the Ulster Ui Cathain had different pedigrees — the 
Scots clan from the Cenel Loairn of Dal Riata, and the Irish from 
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the Cenel nEogain of Ailech — the question of a relationship 
between them has been much debated, and some of this has 
revolved around different meanings accorded to their names. 
Alexander Macbain, in his editorial notes on Skene’s 
“Highlanders of Scotland”, states in his usual categorical way that 
“Clan Chattan is so named for St. Catan or little cat...", while 
O’Cathan is “...from cath, battle...”; and Macbain’s verdict on 
O’Cathan is supported by some modern Irish authorities. This 
would suggest that far from the Ulster kindred being connected to 
the Scottish clan, the former were not even named for Catan; and, 
therefore, that the association of the saint with the abbey of Derry, 
so close to the Ui Cathain heartland, is pure coincidence. On the 
other hand, both the Scottish and the northern Irish kindreds used 
the cat as an heraldic symbol, which clearly suggests that 
whatever modern etymologists might think, the medieval Ui 
Cathain themselves thought their name meant the same as that of 
the Scottish kindred. A possible explanation for this confusion 
might be provided by an entry relating to the saint apparently to 
be found in the “Martyrology of Gorman”, which notes against the 
date of commemoration of February Ist: “Catton, the abstinent, 
stern warrior’. In other words, though his name may have meant 
“the little cat”, he was also remembered as “a battler” — one indeed 
whose paws should not be touched when ungloved." 

There are a number of other apparent connections to be found 
between these two kindreds named for Saint Catan. Amongst the 
most striking is the fact that the MacMillans were a leading branch 
of the Scottish clan and the O'Millans were one of the two most 
important septs of the Irish kindred. Furthermore, although Ulster 
tradition does say the O'Millans came from the same stock as the 
O'Cahans, there 1s no surviving pedigree showing their claimed 
descent from the Ui Neil. This is unusual since in Ireland — unlike 
in Scotland — genealogies of some sort are generally to be found 
for all the most important clans and septs; and that applies to 
separate kindreds bearing versions of the name O'Millan in other 
parts of Ireland. This, when combined with other evidence, 
suggests that the Ulster O'Millans could in fact have belonged to 
the same kindred as the Scottish MacMillans; and other examples 
of medieval clans to be found on both sides of the North Channel 
reinforce such a possibility." 

One kindred who did have a detailed pedigree connecting them 
to the same segment of the Ui Neill as the O'Cathans were Clann 
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Giolla Martainn. They had lands in South Tyrone alongside 
another branch of the Ulster O'Millans; while in Scotland the 
Mac(Ghille)Martins had lands in Lochaber alongside the 
MacMillans and were one of the old Clan Chattan kindreds who 
later became followers of Cameron of Lochiel. The cult of Saint 
Martin [of Tours] was so important in the Columban church that 
the Soiscela Martainn — “Gospel of St. Martin" — eventually 
became the symbol of office of the Comarba Coluim Chille at 
Derry; and this is reflected in the Scottish church by the great 
Celtic Cross dedicated to the same saint on the island of Iona, 
where the MacMillans’ cousins the Mackinnons appear to have 
been the hereditary abbots for much of the Middle Ages. Many of 
the earliest appearances of the name Gillemartin/MacMartin in 
Scotland are to be found in Galloway, where St.Martin had been 
especially revered since the time of Ninian. Murdac mac 
Gillemartin was a charter witness in Carrick of Galloway in the 
1180s, and Gilleroth mac Gillemartin in the 1220s. Gilleroth 
reappears in the 1230s as a rebel in support of Thomas mac Allan, 
the illegitimate son of the late lord of Galloway, when he's 
described by the Melrose Chronicle as a freebooter from Ireland; 
but most significantly, he also appears in MS/467 as an ancestor 
of the MacGillonies, another of the Clan Chattan tribes associated 
with the MacMartins and MacMillans in Lochaber." 

The intimate connections at this time between south western 
Scotland and northern Ireland have been particularly emphasised 
by Richard Oram in his history of the Lordship of Galloway 
published in 2000, while the strength of the links between both of 
these areas and the Hebrides are apparent in Andrew 
MacDonald's 1997 study of the Kingdom of the Isles. Oram 
points to the fact that the abbey of Iona held extensive estates in 
Galloway in the 11th and 12th centuries, upon which were 
endowed churches dedicated to saints venerated by the Hiberno- 
Norse “Gall-gaidhel” who dominated the region at this time, and 
who Oram thinks did give their name to the province as tradition 
suggests. The last of these churches to be built is thought to have 
been Kirkcormack, which is to the south of Loch Ken, close to the 
earliest identifiable seat of the MacLellan clan, a kindred whose 
lands in the Glenkens were immediately adjacent to those of the 
Galloway MacMillans." 

The name MacLellan comes from MacGhille-Fhaolain, “Son of 
the devotee of (Saint) Fillan", and another version of the same 
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name 1s MacGhille-Fhaolagain, “Son of the devotee of little 
Fillan". In Scotland these names are thought to originate in 
Perthshire, where the cult of that particular saint was centred; and 
there, as well as in Moray and Ross, the MackKilligans/ 
MacKillicans were a sept of Clan Chattan, while in northern 
Ireland the McGilligans were the other most important sept of the 
Ui Chatain alongside the O'Millans. A similar diminutive form of 
MacMillan — i.e. MacMaolagain — also once existed in Perthshire, 
and in modern times is most commonly found in northern Ireland 
and Galloway; though usually without the *mac", as Mulligan and 
Milliken." 

The Galloway MacLellans came to be one of the largest and 
most powerful clans in the south west of Scotland by the 16th 
century; yet, as their historian Richard Torrance has remarked 
with some bewilderment, they seem to have sprung up out of 
nowhere, since the name is rare in Galloway prior to the 15th 
century and, with one exception, entirely unknown prior to the 
14th. That one exception however is particularly significant, as the 
given name of Cane Mcgillolane, who appears in 1273 as a 
witness to the foundation charter for Sweetheart Abbey, could be 
taken — on the basis of recorded versions of the Irish surname 
O'Cathain — as a form of Cathan. What is more, the only other 
occurrence of such a given name in medieval Scots history and 
genealogy is to be found in the MS1467-McFirbis pedigree of the 
MacMillans, where the great-grandson of the clan's eponymous is 
given as Cainn. There is a very strong case for suggesting that 
these two Caines are the same man, as I outlined in an article on 
the origins of the MacLellans published in the Scottish 
Genealogist in March 2002. Key factors are the dating of Caine 
MacMillan to roughly the same period — third quarter of the 13th 
century — as that in which Cane Mcgillolane lived, and evidence 
that at least one branch of Maolan's descendants were devoted to 
the cult of Saint Fillan. Added to that is a striking connection 
between the MacLellans' early 14th century ancestor in Gelston, 
and both Glendaruel in Cowal — home of the later MacMillan sept 
of Baxter — and Knapdale, home of the 15th century MacMillan 
chiefs; plus the existence of near identical coats of arms attributed 
in different armorials to the MacLellans and the MacMillans; and 
finally, the appearance of kindreds named McGillellan and 
Gillean Maola Dubh who appear to be related in medieval 
Craignish of Lorn." 
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CLAN CHATTAN CONNECTIONS IN LORN: 

See Fig. 4: Map of Lorn showing Clan Chattan connections. 
Lorn is an area of the western highlands where place and kindred 
names associated with Clan Chattan abound. In addition to the 
parishes of Kilchattan and Kilninver/Kilneuair (i.e. Kilneven), 
there is Eileach an Naoimh in the Garvellochs, and a lake on the 
Craignish peninsula called Loch Mhic Mhairtein. The MacMartins 
are recorded as lairds of Fincharn, on the southern shores of Loch 
Awe; but local traditions, confirmed by Campbell records, show 
that as the de Glasreths this once important Lorn kindred had a 
lordship that encompassed much of the parish of Kilmartin 
between southern Loch Awe and Loch Fyne. The area to the north 
of Glassary was associated at the same time with the 
MacNaughtens, a Cenel Loairn kindred derived according to one 
Argyll tradition from a brother of the progenitor of the 
MacMillans.'^ 

The MacNivens appear in Lorn as a sept of the MacNaughtens, 
with their original lands on the shores of Loch Awe alongside 
another Clan Chattan name: MacPherson. Early Campbell 
pedigree-makers derive these MacPhersons, who in one case are 
said to be the same kindred as the Badenoch clan, from a son of 
Cailen Mor called Dougal the Parson. This explanation, shorn of 
the Badenoch claim, might sound reasonable, were it not for the 
fact that the same genealogies also sweep up the MacNivens, and 
indeed the MacNaughtens, as part of Clann O’Duibne. Cailen 
Mor’s ancestor Duncan mac Gillespick, who would probably have 
lived in the late 12th or early 13th century, is said to have inherited 
the Campbells’ early seat of Innis Chonnell by marriage to the 
daughter of the “Toiseach” of Over Lochawe, who was called 
Dugal mcffiachar, and the MacVicars on Loch Awe and Loch 
Fyne were also later considered to be a sept of the 
MacNaughtens."’ 

MacVicar might well be considered a synonym of MacParson; 
as might MacMinister, a name found in Seanvaile of Mull in the 
17th century associated with a probable relative of the old lairds 
of Craignish. Another similar surname is MacClery or Clerk, a 
name often found in late medieval Lorn where in the course of 
time it was transformed from M 'clerich through M 'caleryche and 
Makalere to M'Callar or M’kellar. These sons of priests appear in 
the 15th century in Ardary (adjacent to Fincharn on Loch Awe) 
and Craig Murghail (on the borders of Glassary and Knapdale), 
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and later still as lairds of Braleckan (on Loch Fyne). The 
MacCagliaries, as the name also appears in Craignish tradition, 
are reported as well to have been associated with the island of Seil, 
and with Muckairn on the shores of Loch Etive opposite the priory 
of Ardchattan, where they were remembered as smiths.'* 

Clann Gobhainn (i.e. Smiths) are derived in local histories from 
the same race as the old “Tossach” of Craignish, whose 
descendants also used the surname McGillellan. Some of them are 
said to have fled south when the Campbells arrived intending to 
seek a new home in Ireland; only to settle in the south of Kintyre, 
at a place subsequently called Killellan, because the bags slipped 
off their horses there. This story of the fallen baggage is exactly 
the same as that told in new Clan Chattan traditions about Neil 
Cromb, the bandy-legged Smith of the 1396 battle at Perth, when 
he went north to claim his reward from Mackintosh; he being 
allowed to have the land where his bags fell for his descendants or 
followers." 

The legend of the dropped baggage occurs elsewhere in Lorn 
tradition in relation to Clann Chaluim, who at one time appear to 
have been amongst the most powerful of local kindreds; so much 
so that the wife of MacDougall of Dunollie, on seeing 
MacCallum’s many sons at church, is reported to have snapped 
“A third of Albyn were none too much for MacCallum of 
Colagin". This story clearly relates to a period before the 
MacDougalls became fully established as the lords of Lorn, since 
it goes on to describe how — implicitly as a result of Lady 
MacDougall’s curses — the MacCallums were cut down to size; to 
the point where the three remaining sons of the laird prepared to 
set out and seek their fortunes elsewhere, determining to settle at 
the places where their bags fell from their horses. While two of the 
sons got as far as Glen Etive to the north and Kilmartin to the 
south before their bags slipped off, the eldest conveniently lost his 
load at Cleigh, just down the road from Colagin, and still on his 
father's own estates. The places colonised by the younger sons in 
this story are more or less closely associated with what we know 
from later accounts about the MacCallums. Loch Etiveside, and in 
particular Benedera Loch and Mucain, were reported to William 
Buchanan of Auchmar as the "principal places" of the 
MacCallums by the “best men of account" amongst the clan in the 
early 18th century; while Kilmartin is the seat of the present 
representatives of Clann Chaluim, the Malcolms of Poltalloch, 
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Fig. 4: Clan Chattan Connections in Lorn 
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whose documented history strongly suggests that they originated 
as a branch of the old pre-Campbell lairds of Craignish. The key 
positions held by the Mac(Gille)Callums in the old lordship of 
Craignish also suggest a relationship with the lairds. So we find 
for instance, that following the failure of the senior line of the 
lairds in 1547 and the reversion of much of the estate to the Earl 
of Argyll as feudal superior, the Campbell chief reappoints to the 
“office of sergeandry or mairship of the tenendry or bailliary of 
Craignish" one John M’Douill M’Gillechallum V'Eyseg." 

The Craignish histories say of this family: Mackisage Baron of 
Largie near Kilmartine... which Mackisages were very 
numerous..., and the alternate surname used by the MacCallums 
is recorded in variants such as Mackesage, M'Kesaig, 
M'Keissaig, and M’Isack. This last form, and the existence of a 
place called Port Mhic Isaac on the west coast of the Craignish 
peninsula, tend to support the assumption that this name derives 
from “Isaac”, but some accounts relate it to the sixth century 
bishop and martyr Saint Kessog. While George Black in his 
"Surnames of Scotland" does give the derivation from Isaac, he 
elsewhere notes that when the endearing prefix mo (“my”) is 
attached to the name of Saint Kessog — as Mechesseoc (in 1200) 
and Mahessoc (1211) — the result has sometimes been 
misunderstood as Mac-Kessoc. Since the first of this 
MacGillecallum/MacKessack family to be documented in 
Craignish is one Malcolm M’Gillemokessaig (1532) it appears 
likely that in this case the alternate surname is indeed a religious 
byname rather than another patronymic style. 

The earliest record of the name anywhere in Lorn comes in 1475 
when Mariota daughter of Malmorie M 'Kesek is reported to have 
resigned the lands of Ardare, which were then granted to 
Gilchristo Makalere along with a regrant of Craigmurgile which 
Gilchrist himself had resigned. This appears to have been some 
sort of family re-settlement since Cristin M’Callar had previously 
been recorded as the laird of Ardare in 1470; and it clearly 
suggests kinship between the MacChlerichs and the MacKessogs/ 
MacCallums. The same names appear together in Clan Chattan 
histories in the north where, according to Kinrara, Gulielmus 
Makchlerich and the ancestor of the MacQueens, Revan mac 
Milmor vik Isak, took service under Mackintosh in the 15th 
century. This suggests that Revan's father Maolmuire vik Isak 
was the same man as Mariota of Ardary's father Maolmuire 
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M’Kesek, and that the 1475 settlement in Argyll may have had 
something to do with Revan’s move to Inverness-shire.” 

Only three days before Mariota nic Maolmuire MacKessog’s 
resignation and the grant of Ardary and Craig Murgile to Gilchrist 
MacChlerich, the estate of Croftingay and the Chapelcroft of St. 
MacKessog in the earldom of Lennox had been granted by the 
crown to Malcolmo Maklery de Gertene. These lands, along with 
the estate of Garten, straddled the borders of the old earldoms of 
Lennox and Menteith and were intertwined with the lands of the 
Buchanans of Spittal and of Leny, which the latter kindred had 
inherited in the late 14th or early 15th century from the Lenys of 
that Ilk. It’s probable that these MacChlerich lands had also 
originally belonged to the Lenys, whose descent from the 
MacMillans' eponymous Maolan is charted in a 16th century 
family tree which constitutes the second oldest account of the clan 
after the MS1467-McFirbis pedigree.” 

According to the Leny tree, the common ancestor of the 
MacMillans and the Lenys was Colmin mac Maolan de Lany, who 
appears in MS1467-McFirbis as Gillacoluim mhic Gillacrist dar 
comhainn an Gillamaol..., and can be found on the record in the 
mid-12th century in the Book of Deer as malcoluim mac molini. 
The Leny tree also tells us that from Malcolm/Colmin came the 
Macolmins in Airgile & Cintyre; a connection that would appear 
to have been confirmed in the early 18th century when the Rev. 
Alexander MacColman of Lismore told Buchanan of Auchmar 
that the MacMillans shared a common descent with Clann 
Chaluim. Another kindred descended from Malcom mac 
Mhaolain, according to the Leny tree, were the MacMaoldonichs 
of Strathearn in Perthshire; named for Maoldonich mac Colmin 
mhic Maolan, who was also the ancestor of the Lenys 
themselves.” 

The most striking connection to be found between the ancient 
homes of the MacColmins/Callums on Loch Etive and the 
MacMaoldonichs in Strathearn is the existence in both places of a 
religious establishment dedicated to Saint Catan. While such a 
dedication is not surprising in the case of the west coast Priory of 
Ardchattan (said to have been founded by Duncan mac Dougall 
mhic Somhairle in about 1230), the inland church of St. Catan at 
Aberuthven (endowed sometime before 1171 by the earl of 
Strathearn) would look decidedly out of place — given the 
Hebridean focus of Catan’s cult — were it not for the existence of 
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Malcolm mac Mhaolain’s descendants in the same area. Indeed, 
the more one focuses on Malcolm’s place in the MacMillan 
pedigrees the more one comes to see him as the key connection 
with Clan Chattan as depicted by Ardross; and it is through him 
that one can begin to discern a possible history of this kindred.” 


THE GENEALOGY OF THE MACMILLAN — 

CLAN CHATTAN CONNECTION 

Malcolm’s father Maolan is named in MS1467-McFirbis as 
Gilchrist... “Gillemaol”...mac Cormac mhic Airbertach, and 
appears in 1132 in a Book of Deer note as Gilchrist mac Cormaic 
when witnessing a deed in which Cormac bishop of Dunkeld is the 
principal. This is one of the reasons for asserting that Cormac mac 
Airbertach is the same man as Cormac the bishop; and another is 
the fact that clans claimed in MS1467-McFirbis as Cormac mac 
Aibertach’s descendants are later to be found inhabiting inland 
areas of Perthshire which would have belonged to the church of 
Dunkeld, as well as the islands off Lorn referred to in McFirbis as 
the homes of 12 tribes descended from Airbertach. Though 
Cormac is not a name often found in Scottish kindreds, it was very 
common in Ireland owing to the popularity there of Saint Cormac; 
and it’s surely significant that the three mainland dedications in 
Scotland to this saint are to be found in precisely those areas 
associated at one time or another with the descendants of Cormac 
mac Aibertach (i.e. Knapdale, Loch Tayside and the Glenkens of 
Galloway). 

Airbertach is an almost uniquely Irish name, which appears only 
twice elsewhere in Scotland: Dunaverty in Kintyre, which is said 
in local tradition to have been so-named for a very distant visitor 
from Ireland; and Dun Aibertach in Lorn, which, it seems 
reasonable to suppose from its location near Colagin, was 
probably the seat of Cormac's father. According to the 
MacQuarrie pedigree in MS1467-McFirbis, Aibertach was the 
great-grandson of Macbeth; and although this descent has often 
been questioned — solely it would appear on the basis of there 
being no contemporary record of Macbeth having had any 
children — it actually makes a great deal of sense in the light of 
evidence that points to Macbeth having had a considerable interest 
in precisely that area of Lorn with which his alleged descendants 
appear to have been connected." 
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In the Norse sagas, where Macbeth appears as Karl Hundisson, 
he is based during his Viking wars at a place called "Beruvik", 
which has been most convincingly identified as Barbreck on Loch 
Craignish; a great natural harbour in which lies Eilean Righ and a 
fortress called Dun Righ. Lorn was of course the ancestral home 
of Macbeth’s dynasty, and his involvement in the affairs of this 
part of Scotland is alluded to in later MacDonald histories that say 
he was partly responsible for driving Somerled’s ancestors out of 
their mainland possessions of Morvern and Kintyre; both areas 
neighbouring Lorn. The Norse sagas also report that king 
Karl/Macbeth and his nephew Moddan were able to call for 
reinforcements for their battles against Torfinn Sigurdsson not 
only from the east and west of Scotland, but also from as far south 
as Kintyre — and from Ireland.” 

An Irish connection for Macbeth may perhaps be explained by 
a tradition reported by David Sellar in his 1971 “Scottish Studies” 
paper on the origins of the MacSweens and other families in 
Knapdale and Cowal. Their ancestor Anrothan is said in the 
“Leabhar Chlainne Suibhne” to have come to Scotland and 
married the daughter of an unnamed Scots king following the 
death of his father Aodh Athlamhan in 1033. Since Macbeth had 
been king of the Cenel Loairn since 1029 it was probably he who 
was Anrothan’s father-in-law; and if his offspring had taken 
refuge with their kin in Ireland following Malcolm Ceanmor’s 
double defeat of the Cenel Loairn in 1057 and 1058 (just as 
Malcolm Ceanmor had fled to England following Macbeth’s 
victories over the Cenel Gabrain in 1041 and 1045) this might 
explain the Irish names borne by Macbeth’s alleged descendants. 
Anrothan’s family were rulers of the Ailech, a kingdom not far 
from the abbey of Derry, and bordering the lands of the 
O’Cathans; and if Macbeth’s son or grandson had indeed sought 
refuge there, then Airbertach and his son Cormac may have been 
brought up and educated close to the heartland of the northern 
Irish cult of Catan.” 

It’s generally assumed now that Aibertach was able to settle his 
kindred on the islands recaptured from the Vikings — Mull, Iona 
and Tiree are specifically mentioned by McFirbis — as a result of 
a Scots campaign launched, according to the Clan Donald 
histories, from northern Ireland. These islands had been ceded to 
the Norse king Magnus Barfod as a result of his campaign of 
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1098, and their “liberation” is assumed to have followed 
Magnus’s death in Ulster in 1103. Aibertach’s son first appears on 
the record as Bishop Cormac in 1116 when he was a witness to the 
foundation charter of Scone Priory, which establishment is 
traditionally said to have been founded by king Alexander the 
Fierce as a thanks-offering for escaping with his life after an 
attack by rebels from Moray and the isles. Cormac mac Airbertach 
may have played a key role in Alexander mac Malcolm’s attempts 
to reunite his northern Scots kingdom in the face of the rivalry of 
his brother David, who ruled the southern half of Scotland with 
the aid of money and men from his Anglo-Norman earldom of 
Huntingdon. As the presumed head of at least Macbeth’s segment 
of the Cenel Loairn, and as the incumbent of a diocese that 
covered the whole western half of Scotland from the Clyde 
estuary in the south to the borders of Sutherland in the north, 
bishop Cormac was probably also the de facto lay ruler of the 
same area; in effect a Bishop-Palatine, like the medieval Bishop of 
Durham in the north of England. He was almost certainly 
therefore the most powerful bishop in Scotland, and thus appears 
in genealogies of his descendants not only as Cormac mac 
Aibertach, but also as Gille-Easbuig Mor (“Great Bishop"). 
Both the Leny tree and the Ardross MS name the father of 
Maolan/Gillemaol as Gille-easbuig; but in Ardross's genealogy 
Gillmiell mac Gillespick appears in the same generation as Eva nic 
Gillpatrick, whose marriage to Angus mac Ferquhar is usually 
dated to the 1290s, so he cannot be the same man as the Gilchrist 
“Gillemaol” of MS1467-McFirbis, who appears on the record in 
1132 (see Fig. 1). The explanation for this can be inferred from 
the note that Ardross inserts immediately after mentioning 
“Gillmiel” and his progeny, which tells us how and why Clan vic 
Gillmiol split from Clan Chattan; thus creating for the first time a 
separate Clan MacMillan. This suggests that Gillemaol here 
stands for the style of the chief rather than his given-name, and 
that the father of this *Gillemaol" is not to be equated with the 
Gillespic Mor shown in the Leny tree as the father of Maolan. 
Instead, the Great Bishop is referred to by Ardross in the 
patronymic at the head of his genealogy, which identifies the 
eponymous of Clan Chattan as Gillicattan MacGillespick. It’s not 
initially clear whether Ardross intends this to be a proper 
patronymic (i.e. indentifying Gillecattan's father), or a patronymic 
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style identifying his grandfather or a more distant ancestor; but 
evidence relating to Gillicattan’s children seems to clarify the 
matter. 

According to Ardross, the MacMillans descend from Dougall 
Dall mac Gillecattan, whose father is said to have come to 
Lochaber in 1215 — though, as we’ve seen, that date does not 
appear entirely reliable — and whose grandaughter Eva is 
traditionally supposed to have married Angus mac Ferquhar in the 
1290s. Counting back from 1290 using the usual 30 to 40 years 
per generation we arrive at a floruit for Dougall Dall of between 
1210 and 1230 (and for Gillicattan, incidentally, of 1170 to 1200). 
The MacMillan pedigree in MS1467-McFirbis shows an ancestor 
called Dougall whose floruit, when calculated in the same way 
from the record of Gilchrist “Gillemaol” in 1132, works out at 
between 1192 and 1212. This clearly suggests that these two 
Dougalls could be the same man; and if so, his father Gillicattan 
in Ardross would be the same man as the Malcolm mac Mhaolain 
of MS1467-McFirbis. See Fig. 5: Sons of Malcolm mac 
Mhaolain/Gillicattan MhicGillespick. 

Another of Gillicattan’s sons in Ardross is Nevan the 
eponymous of the MacNivens; and there are a number of 
contemporary records in the 1180s in Galloway of an individual 
called Gillenein mac Coleman; i.e. Gille-Nevin son of Malcolm. 
In one of these records Gillenevin appears with a brother called 
Gilledoneng, and he can be equated with the Maoldonich mac 
Colmin (i..e. Gille/Maol-Domhnuich son of Malcolm) shown on 
the Leny family tree. Taken together these records would seems to 
corroborate the equation of Gillicattan with Malcolm/Colmin mac 
Mhaolain; and if that's so, then the patronymic attached to 
Gillicattan's name by Ardross would refer to his grandfather 
Cormac the Great Bishop. Such an identification accords well 
with the additional designation given him by Kinrara — 
Makgellespick chlerich — and this suggests that both the Clan 
Chattan names (Mac)Gillespie and MacChlerich/Clerk stand for 
Gillicattan's clerical grandfather; a contention supported by near 
identical heraldry later used by members of these two kindreds. 
While the MacChlerichs were, as we've seen, particularly 
associated with the mainland of Lorn, a kindred called MacGill- 
easbuig are recorded in the 16th century on Islay — on two 
occasions as clerics.” See Fig. 6: Heraldry. 
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Cormac mac Aibertach was therefore remembered as Gille- 
easbuig Mor Clerich, and if he did indeed come from that part of 
northern Ireland associated with Catan, it may have been him who 
was primarily responsible for promoting the saint's cult in 
Scotland; and it was probably his grandson's service to a church 
dedicated to the Hebridean saint in the heart of inland Strathearn 
that later earned Malcolm mac Gilchrist mhic Cormaic the 
retrospective religious byname Gille-Chattain. Gillicattan's son 
Dougall could have borne the style or surname MacChlerich, and 
may well be synonymous with the late 12th or early 13th century 
Dougall MacVicar of Over Lochawe who appears in early 
Campbell accounts. The Craignish histories also tell of a “Dougall 
toiseach of Lochavich", and a Dougall “Toiseach Ban" of 
Craignish — probably the same man — and report that the latter 
bore the name Gillellan and was the progenitor of a race of 
MacGillellans of whom “...Seaveralls of them were churchmen 
both at Killkeran and in Ilay. There are other tribes of them yet in 
Morvine and in Ilay commonly called Clan Gowan...". Malcolm 
Gillecattan's son Dougal may therefore also have borne the 
retrospective religious byname Gille-Fhaolain because he was 
associated with the cult of Fillan from his father's lands in 
Strathearn. Clandowilcraginche — i.e. the MacDougalls or 
M'Couls of Craignish — probably descended from a son of 
Dougall mac Malcolm who was also called Dougall; and they 
would thus have been a branch of the same kinded as the Sliochd 
Andro vic Coull vic Coull who Ardross refers to as “...the eldest 
of the righteous Clan Chattan... ".* 

While Dougall mac Dougall's descendants were known in Lorn 
as MacGillellans, his brother Caine, who himself appears in 
Galloway as Cane Mcgillolane, was the progenitor there of 
MacLellans. Other descendants of Caine however, in Lorn and 
Cowal, as well as in Galloway, used surnames taken from his 
given name: i.e. Cannan, MacChannanich and Makane; and if 
Caine really does stand for Cathan, then these surnames are in 
effect versions of MacCathain or Cattanach. It's seems likely too 
that the northern Clan Chattan septname Clancheandui stands for 
"Clan Caine Dui" — i.e. Clann Cathain Duibh — and that its 
progenitor's name was really Gillepatrick mac Caine rather than, 
as Kinrara puts it, Gilpatrick Macean (Mac-Caine and Mac-lain 
have in the past been confused so as to make Caine's sons in 
Galloway into MacDonalds from Glencoe or Ardnamurchan).? 
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The strong religious calling felt by the descendants of Cormac 
the Cleric appears in the names of other kindreds linked to the 
great bishop, such as the clans of the Parson and the Abbot; and 
also in the hereditary positions as heads of religious houses in the 
Hebrides held by his descendants the MacKinnons and the 
MacPhees. The latter were Priors of Oransay as well as lairds of 
Colonsay — both constituting a parish called Kilchattan — and in 
Lochaber, where they later had a branch alongside the 
MacMillans on Loch Arkaigside, the MacPhees were also 
considered as part of the old Clan Chattan. All the other kindreds 
descended from Cormac mac Airbertach may also at one time or 
another have been considered part of the original Clann Ghille- 
Chattain — certainly those associated with the western seaboard — 
along with non-related kindreds who shared a devotion to the cult 
of the Hebridean and northern Irish saint. Non-related kindreds 
were probably integrated into the original Clan Chattan 
confederation in much the same way as happened later under the 
captaincy of the Mackintoshes: i.e. by marriage into the chiefly 
line. A possible key difference however between the old and new 
confederations may have been that under the original dispensation 
the chief of an incoming kindred might expect the offspring of his 
marriage to a daughter of “Gille-Chattain” to have a chance of 
succeeding to the captaincy of the clan — if he proved a suitable 
candidate — according to the old Picto-Scots sytem of succession; 
just as in fact Angus mac Ferquhar mhic Shaw himself seems to 
have done. When however the descendants of Angus's son 
William insisted on keeping the captaincy to themselves by using 
the Anglo-Norman sytem of primogeniture for the chiefly 
succession, then not only were incoming kindreds excluded from 
that possibility; but so too were collateral lines of the old captains, 
such as the MacMillans and the MacPhersons. Therein lay the 
genesis of the feud that was to lead to the Battle of the Clans in 
1396, and to the exclusion of the losing MacMillans from the 
Mackintosh-authored histories of the clan." See Fig. 7: Clan 
Chattan, the clerical kindred. 


RIDDLING CLAN CHATTAN 

HISTORY AND HERALDRY 

The 14th century split in Clan Chattan did more than just exclude 
certain branches of the old clan from membership of the new 
confederation; it also gradually divorced the Moray Firth and 
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Badenoch-based kindred from its old west coast and Hebridean 
roots. So much so indeed that Alexander Macbain, himself a 
Badenoch man, cast doubts on any connection even with 
Lochaber, let alone Ireland and the isles. An Irish dimension had 
nevertheless persisted in the clan’s traditions, despite being 
fantastically reworked by Macpherson of Invereshie to the point 
where its credibility was undoubtedly strained. To be fair to Sir 
Aeneas, however, the Ardross and Kinrara interpretation of that 
Irish connection appears maybe even more unlikely than his, and 
one wonders if *Conatha" should really be taken as standing for 
the Ciannachta, the area of northern Ireland inhabited by the Ui 
Chatain. Leinster, on the other hand, may in fact have been the 
original home of a branch of Clan Chattan. According to 
traditional Irish. accounts, David Mor the eponymous of the 
MacDavids or Davidsons, was a 6xGreat-Grandson of Muriach 
MacMurchaidh, the brother of the king Diarmaid na nGall of 
Dublin who Invereshie derives from Muriach mac Gillicattan. 
What’s more, at least one modern authority reckons that Diarmaid 
himself was David Mor’s ancestor; and, if one was to believe what 
Kinrara tells us about David Dubh, the eponymous of the Scottish 
Clann Daidh, he could very well have been a contemporary of the 
David from Leinster. Given Clan Chattan’s Irish connections, and 
the Leinster dynasty’s proven involvement in the Hebrides, such a 
derivation looks by no means unlikely; and Sir Aeneas appears, 
therefore, by no means quite so impossibly ingenious — in this case 
at least." 

When it comes to his tale of Clan Chattan's sojurn in Caithness, 
it's only fair to note — as Macbain does in his 1890 paper to this 
society on Badenoch - that the fabulous Chatti of Germany and 
their migration to Caithness were not invented by Invereshie; 
indeed they were first “discovered” by Boece and Buchanan. It's 
not difficult to believe however that the ambitious Sir Aeneas was 
led astray by a desire to see his clan allied with the illustrious 
family of Keith, the hereditary Earls Marischal of Scotland, who 
did have a connection with the far northern province. The 
interesting question though is whether it was true that because of 
its Norse past Caithness was known then, or at any time, as 
Gallaobh. If it’s true — and Macbain for one did not dispute it — 
then Sir Aeneas looks somewhat less gullible, as the tradition 
calling the clan's eponymous Gillicatan-more o'Gualav was 











Fig. 7: Clan Chattan, the Clerical Kindred 
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repeated by Lachlan Shaw, who had no time at all for the 
MacPherson shennachie’s wilder claims.“ 

if however the Gallaobh with which Gillicattan was associated 
is not Caithness — and there is no particular evidence of a 
connection between Clan Chattan and Caithness, except perhaps 
tor the feline derivation of both names - then what does it stand 
for? The kindred’s | links might suggest Galway as a possible 
answer, particularly as it’s on the ‘southern edge of Connaught; but 
there appears to be no connection, either on the record or in 
tradition, between Clan Chattan and that particular part of Ireland 


either, apart from the Ardross/Kinrara interpretation of 


"Conatha". Galloway in Scotland was however, as we've seen. 
home in the later middle ages to descendants of Cormac the great 
cleric; and these included a kindred living amongst the 
MacMillans in the Glenkens using the surname MacCormack, and 

die MacChle richs i in the Rhinns of Galloway. It h ee n uin 


more than likely therefore that the “Land of the Gal : oe n 


in this tradition must be Galloway. We should beware however of 


assuming from such a conclusion that this is e e the clan 
originated: because, as with other Gall-gaidhel kindreds like the 
descendants of Somhairle Mor mac Gillebrigte, their widespread 
interests in the west highlands and islands, as well as in Ireland 
and Galloway, meant that for most of their early chiefs home 
would E. ibly in fact most often have been a boat." 

That the eec oi the original Clan Chattan were great sea-lords 
Is illustrated by their coat of arms - Or, a Ivmphad, sails furled. 
oars in saltire Azure, flagged Gules - which today is to be found 
adorning the arms of their heirs, the Mackint toshes and the 
MacPhersons. It is probably the same ship which, as the “Galley 


of Lorn", was handed on by the MacDougalls to the Stewarts of 


Appin and the Campbells of Argyll; and if so it represents the 
sway which the Hebridean lord, Airbertach, and his immediate 
successors held over northern Lorn, probably until at = st the 
early 13th century. The endowment of Ardchattan Priory in about 
1230 by Duncan mac Dougall mhic Somhairle looks u Sena 
like an attempt by new overlords to find favour with the particular 
religious sentiments of the old native lords; while the argument 
over the seat of the episcopal see of Argyll in mid-century 

between ME island of Lismore and the mainland church of 
Kilbride, right beside the MacCallum seat of Colagin — suggests 
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that the matter was not entirely settled even then. Further south, 
the Campbells’ attempts to use the chaos of the Wars of 
Independence to obtain possession of Craignish appears to have 
been only partially successful; so while they did obtain control of 
Macbeth’s old seat in the fertile strath of Barbreck, and were 
probably given the feudal superiority of the whole lordship of 
Craignish by their allies the Bruces, the old lairds — the 
MacDougalls/MacGillelans — continued in actual possession of 
Craignish itself and its new castle on the peninsula. Despite the 
attempts over the centuries by Campbell historians to obscure the 
matter, it’s pretty clear that the “M’Couls” of Craignish only 
adopted the surname of Campbell in the early 16th century; and 
probably then only under pressure from their feudal superiors. 
This state of affairs is graphically illustrated by the coat of arms 
they then adopted — or had foisted on them — in which the old Clan 
Chattan galley has the Campbell gyrony of eight hung from its 
mast; rather than the usual quartered arrangement like that borne 
by the Mackintoshes.” See Fig 6: Heraldry. 

Campbell attempts to rewrite history in Craignish appear to 
parallel the efforts of the Mackintoshs to the north; and there is 
another echo to be found in Lorn of the history of Clan Chattan in 
Lochaber. The old lords of Craignish, along with the lairds of 
Loch Avich and Over Lochawe — who were in fact probably the 
same Clan Chattan family as in Craignish — are remembered in the 
Campbell histories as the “Tossach”, or Toiseach. This is 
admittedly an old word meaning “chief” that we know was used 
in other parts of Scotland too; but the fact that in the north the 
descendants of William mac Angus of Clan Shaw were so keen to 
adopt the surname Mac-an-Toiseach alongside the title “Captain 
of Clan Chattan” suggests that within this kindred it may have had 
a significance beyond simply stating that they, and only they, had 
a right to be the chiefs of Clan Chattan." 

Whether or not one accepts that the Gillespick of Clan Chattan 
tradition was Cormac the bishop, and that his father Aibertach was 
a descendant of Macbeth — and these will no doubt remain 
contentious claims — the MS1467 pedigree of Clan Chattan seems 
to agree that this kindred was a branch of the Cenel Loairn. As 
such, the Toiseachs of Clan Chattan would have been among the 
natural leaders of the natives of the old kingdom of Moray in the 
face of the feudal overlords and Anglo-Norman ideas imposed on 
them by Malcolm Ceanmor's successors in the 12th and 13th 
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centuries. However, both Professor Barrow and Richard Oram 
have pointed out that one should not exaggerate the conflict 
caused by this apparent “colonisation” of the highlands; and other 
British scholars have demonstrated that Anglo-Norman overlords 
in Wales and Ireland were very adept at working with their new 
vassals in such a way that the status of the native leaders was 
actually enhanced amongst their own people. In Moray it would 
appear that representatives of Clan Chattan were among those to 
benefit from such a policy since, in an agreement of c.1228 
between the Bishop of Moray and Walter de Comyn lord of 
Badenoch, one Sythach (i.e. Shaw) MacMillan, along with 
another "nativus", is accorded special privileges under the new 
feudal regime; and later we find the son of de Comyn’s successor 
marrying the daughter of the chief of Clan Chattan. Nonetheless, 
if the Toiseach was the representative of the old order — of the 
mormaers of Moray, of the kings of the Cenel Loairn, indeed of 
the conquered Celts and their culture — then one begins to see why 
that title, as well as the position it represented, might have been so 
significant to the descendants of William mac Angus mhic 
Ferquhar. Indeed, it would have been far more important surely, 
in the time and place that it was originally adopted, than any 
suggestion of descent from the distant mormaers of Fife.” 

We don’t unfortunately know whether the lost 16th century 
histories of the Mackintoshes actually said that they were 
descended from the “mormaers” or “earls” of Fife — a branch of 
the Cenel nGabrain kings of Scots — but, as has often been pointed 
out, Kinrara’s claim in the 17th century to be descended from the 
“thanes” of Fife is in any case another matter entirely. Thanes 
were different, and inferior to mormaers and earls, and the only 
apparent reason that Kinrara could want to have his clan 
descended from them was that “thanes” were considered the 
English equivalent of Gaelic “toiseachs”. Kinrara must surely 
have known though how such a claim would open his kindred to 
scorn — and Sir Aeneas MacPherson was quick to mock a descent 
from “mere thanes" — so can we take this simply as further 
evidence of the importance of the name and title of “toiseach”; or 
might there be more to it? The answer may lie not so much in 
descent from a thane, but in the identity of the particular thane 
from whom that descent was claimed — the thane of Fife, who 
even today is famous only for the killing of Macbeth; and in a play 
that was written only a few years before Kinrara himself was born. 
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If the MacMillans were indeed descendants of the king that the 
English bard so cruelly disposed of, then how appropriate that the 
kindred who killed-off their pretensions within Clan Chattan 
should be considered to be the sons of that very thane. The story 
could, however, be even more convoluted than that. 

Mackintosh historians have always associated their clan with 
the relatively unusual appelation “Shaw”, which was indeed, as 
we've seen, once their kindred name. They have therefore always 
assumed, and apparently with good reason, that individuals 
bearing that name in the medieval highlands must have been their 
ancestors: e.g. Shaw the father of Ferquhar the 1234 seneschal of 
Badenoch, and Shaw son of Ferquhar who appears in the same 
region in 1338. Since neither of these men appear with a surname, 
they were easily claimed; but in so doing generations of 
Mackintosh historians conveniently failed to notice, or 
deliberately ignored, the one Shaw in the same area of the 
highlands who did have a surname: i.e. the Shaw MacMillan of 
c.1228, who from his privileged position in that year, would seem 
very likely to have been the father of the 1234 seneschal. This 
identification of the name Shaw with the MacMillans, as well as 
with the Mackintoshes, is reinforced by the fact that the leader of 
the MacMillans in the Battle of the Clans was Shaw mac 
Ferquhar; though the son of their opponents’ chief, Gilchrist mac 
lain, was also called Shaw, and in due course gave his name to the 
modern Clan Shaw.” 

I pointed to this in my 1996 paper on the battle to emphasise 
how much it was, despite its royal audience and noble sponsors, 
an internal clan feud. I had not at that time however thought 
through the logical conclusions to be drawn from this coincidence 
of rare names. On reflection it would seem to point strongly to the 
possibility that the Clan Shaw who later became the captains of 
the new Clan Chattan were, like the MacMillans, in fact a branch 
of the old Clan Chattan; and, indeed, maybe even descendants of 
Malcolm *Gillecattan" mac Mhaolain himself. If so, this would 
mean that Shaw, the father of Ferquhar the seneshal of 1234, 
could very well have born the patronymic style *MacMallon" in 
1228 and still have been the ancestor of the Mackintoshes; and 
perhaps even the grandfather of the Angus mac Ferquhar mhic 
Shaw who married Eva NicGillicattan. This is a matter that 
obviously needs further consideration on the Mackintosh side, 
particularly in relation to the identity of the William who is 
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credited in their pedigrees with being the grandfather of Ferquhar 
mac Shaw the Seneshal; but who, so far as I’m aware, remains 
undocumented either in contemporary records or in genealogies 
prior to Kinrara. It’s worth pointing out however that the earliest 
record of the name Shaw occurs in the Book of Deer, where the 
Gaelic notes mostly refer to members of the Cenel Loairn rather 
than the Cenel nGabrain; and that the individual in question — 
Donnachac mac Sithech — is the toiseach of Clan Morgan, a 
kindred name usually also associated with descendants of the old 
kings of Moray (in particular with the Mackays, so it’s intriguing 
to find the name Shaw appearing early in the Clann Aid genealogy 
in MS1467). In Argyll the surname Shaw was connected with a 
kindred otherwise known as M’Charmaig; and, as has already 
been noticed, the name MacCormac in Scotland is mostly 
associated with places in which clans claiming descent from 
Cormac mac Airbertach were later to be found.” 

Whatever their exact descent, however, the traditions of the 
Mackintoshes as relayed by Kinrara do suggest an involvement, 
before Angus mac Ferquhar’s marriage, with the Hebrides and 
with the further orbit of the Gall-gaidhel. Shaw mac William is 
reported to have had a brother Fergus whose descendants were to 
be found in Ireland; and his son Ferquhar is said to have been sent 
by the Earl of Athol to “reduce” the Hebrides, where he met 
Angus Mor mac Donald of Islay, whose daughter he subsequently 
married. An interesting variant on the usual story of Eva 
NicGillicattan’s marriage to Angus mac Ferquhar can apparently 
be found in a 1785 “Collection of Gaelic Proverbs” made by the 
Rev. Donald Macintosh, where it says that Dougall Dall offered 
his daughter to Angus mac Ferquhar to forestall any attempt by his 
uncle Angus Og to claim her and her lands for Clan Donald. 
Another old account says that Eva was in fact twice married 
before taking Angus; firstly to Freskin of Duffus’s brother 
Alexander de Moravia, and secondly to Alexander de Comyn, the 
son of John of Badenoch; and this last report would appear to be 
confirmed by an English record of 1296 in which a lady called 
Eva requests maintenance from king Edward because her husband 
Alexander Comyn of Badenoch had been taken prisoner at 
Dunbar. The antiquarian Rose of Moncoffer, who passes on the 
story of Eva’s three marriages, calls her Eva, heiress of Lochaber 
of the Isles and suggests therefore that she was “Eva Macdonald 
of Lochaber”; but Clan Donald did not to get possession of 
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Lochaber for another century. Angus Og, however, did get a 
Cattanach bride — by marrying Aine O’Cathan from northern 
Ireland; who, we are told by the Clan Donald shennachies, came 
with a dowry of ...seven score men out of every surname under 
O 'Kaine...including Munroes who were really O’Millans.* 


A TRADITION OF MISFORTUNE 

All these traditions show how important Eva and her inheritance 
were considered to be; not so much perhaps in Lochaber and 
Badenoch, where Clan Chattan's uncertain future lay, as in Lorn 
and the Isles where the legacy of its probably glorious past was 
even then under attack from ancient rivals in Clann Somhairle, 
and new enemies the Campbells. Clan Chattan's more distant 
links with Galloway and Ulster must also have remained strong at 
the end of the 13th century; and it may not be too fanciful to 
suppose that because of their alliance with the Balliol-Comyn 
connection this may have been one of the factors motivating the 
Bruces' decision to invade Ireland in 1315. To appreciate the 
continuing importance of this kindred at the time, one needs only 
to look at the contemporary records where Douenald le fit Can 
(i.e. Donald the son of Caine/Cathan) appears as one of the Barons 
of Scotland in the Treaty of Birgham in 1289; while his brother 
Gillebertus MacLelan Galvediensis is recorded as the Bishop of 
Man and the Isles in the 1320s. Donald fitz Cane/Donald McCan 
is also documented many times as one of the two key native 
supporters of Balliol in Galloway during the Wars of 
Independence — the other being the MacDowall chief — until his 
capture or death at the Battle of the River Dee in 1308; which was 
considered so significant by his enemies that it's mentioned in 
Barbour's “The Bruce.” 

It may have been the MacMillans’ close adherance to the 
Balliols and Comyns, as a result of their particular connections in 
Galloway, that helped provoke the split within Clan Chattan as the 
so-called Mackintoshes allied themselves with the Bruces. It 
would be idle to suppose, however, that even in its glory days 
Clan Chattan had always, or indeed often operated as a united 
kindred. One glance at the history of the contemporary Clann 
Somhairle will show how individual and segmental rivalries 
meshed with an ever-changing web of alliances and enmities 
around the Celtic Sea to ferment perpetual conflicts within such 
kindreds; but the “clan” survived these natural processes, which in 
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fact had the effect of bringing forward the best of the fine to be the 
chief — and in their case, the Ri Innse Gall. The particularly bitter 
and long-lasting feuds perpetuated by the Wars of Independence, 
and fuelled by English money, were conflicts of another order, 
however, which eventually shattered the hitherto flexible unity of 
Clann Somhairle. With the MacRuairis gone and the MacDougalls 
out of the race, only the MacDonalds were left as the future Rig 
Innse Gall; and their position as such would in the long-term be 
dependent not so much on the support of their own kindred, as on 
charters from the king that guaranteed them their estates. Much 
the same can be said about Clan Chattan, with the Mackintoshes 
emerging as perpetual chiefs of a diminished clan, and relying on 
royal charters to attempt to secure disputed lands.“ 

As time went by, and their historians wrote about the clan so as 
to exclude their old rivals and to concentrate on their kindred’s 
links with Badenoch, Strathnairn and Stratherrick, the clan’s 
Hebridean heritage became limited to the lymphad left stranded 
like a beached whale on their coat of arms. For a kindred that was 
descended from kings; that was named for one of the most widely 
remembered of Celtic saints; and that once had branches 
connecting Galloway with Stornoway, and Strathearn with Derry, 
this may seem a sad fate; and it may indeed explain why Aonghas 
nan Eisy (Angus of the Lampoons) would write of them: 

lonnan is mar a ta 

Clann Chatain bha gun cheill, 

Shior chuir sonais air chach, 

San donas gu brach orra fein. 

"Like imprudent Clan Chattan, always giving prosperity to 
others, and themselves for ever unfortunate" .^* 


NOTES 


I. TGSI, LEX (1994-96), 420-87. 

2. The MS1467 pedigree is in W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland (3 Vols., 
Edinburgh, 1880), Vol.I, Appendix VIII, 478-9. The MacPherson 
genealogy that most makes use of this is in W. Cheyne-MacPherson, The 
Chiefs of Clan MacPherson (1947). 

3. A note accompanying the copy Murdoch Mackenzie of Ardross made of the 
Applecross MS history of the Mackenzies says that in 1701 he had a number 
of genealogical manuscripts in his possession which he had obtained from 
Mackintosh of Kinrara: *Genealogie of Surname of M’Kenzie” in Highland 
Papers II (SHS, 1916), 3 

4. "Kinrara MS" in Macfarlane's Genealogical Collections 1 (SHS, 1900), 
163-79. Kinrara reports that his work was based on three earlier accounts: A 
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genealogy of the Mackintoshes to 1496 compiled by Farquhar Mackintosh, 
which he says was dated 1505; An MS history of the Mackintoshes from 1496 
to 1550 by George Munro of Davochcartie; and An MS history of the 
Mackintoshes, also to about 1550, by “The Parson of Croy, called Sir Andrew 
M'Phail”. A new transcription of the oldest version of Kinrara’s work has 
been done in recent years by Mrs. Jean Munro for the Clan Chattan 
Association. 

NAS/GD.80/965/1/1-5. 

The “Invereshie Book" is discussed in Alan G. Macpherson, An Old 
Highland Genealogy...,in SCOTTISH STUDIES, No. 10 (1966), 1-41; and 
Sir Aeneas's extension of the pedigree appears in his Loyall Dissuasive (SHS, 
1902). 

The MacPherson's crusading ancestor is mentioned in the Loyall Dissuasive, 
op.cit., 76; and Alan Macquarrie, Scotland and the Crusades 1095-1560 
(Edinburgh, 1985), 4, quotes the 19th century historian James Mitchell's 
description of the "curious belt of thick red morocco leather, with clasps and 
devices in silver of a religious and oriental character" that he saw at Cluny. 
One possible Clan Chattan crusader is Maolan/Gillemaol, since being 
tonsured often accompanied the taking of the crusading vow; see W. M. 
Currie, With Sword and Harp (Milngavie, 1977), 2-3, for the poetic 13th 
century account of the ceremony by Muireadach Albanach. Lachlan Shaw, 
History of the Province of Moray (3 Vols, Glasgow, 1882), I, 274-5. 

Most of these names appear as "septs" of Clan Chattan in A. M. Mackintosh, 
The Mackintoshes and Clan Chattan (Edinburgh 1903), and Charles 
Fraser-Mackintosh, An Account of the Confederation of Clan Chattan 
(Glasgow 1898); but others are mentioned in Somerled MacMillan, Bygone 
Lochaber (Paisley 1971). 

D. Farmer (ed), Oxford Dictionary of Saints (1997), 99. References to 
Catan's supposed burial at Braighe are in Lachlan Shaw, op.cit., I, 273; 
Alexander Murdoch's “Introduction” to the Loyal Dissuasive, op.cit., 
Ixxii; and OPS, H, Pt.1, 381. 


. Alexander Macbain, *Excursus and Notes" to William F. Skene, 


Highlanders of Scotland (Stirling 1902), 416; Donnchadh O'Corrain & 
Fidelma Maguire, Gaelic Personal Names (Dublin 1981), 47. The 
derivation of the name of the Irish kindred's progenitor from cath, “a battle” 
has always seemed somewhat suspicious in light of the fact that the dynasty's 
most famous figure, Magnusa chatha duin, bore the by-name Cath in memory 
of his heroic feats at the battle of Down in 1260 - where he is said to have died 
with 14 other O'Cahans - long after the kindred name was established. The 
O'Cahan/O'Kane pedigree appears in The O'Clery Book of Genealogies in 
ANELECTA HIBERNICA, XVIII (1951), 38-9, and the entry in the 
“Martyrology of Gorman” is mentioned in Murdoch’s “Introduction”, 
op.cit. Ixxii. 


. Rev. T. H. Mullin & Rev. J. E. Mullan, The Ulster Clans O'Mullan, QO’ 


Kane and O’Mellan (Belfast, 1966). 


. The Mac(Gille)Martins’ descent is given in John O'Hart, Irish Pedigrees 


(Dublin, 1881), 251, and their lands are shown in Edward MacLysaght, 
Irish Families (Dublin, 1985), map on page 221 (which also shows the lands 
of the O'Cahans, O'Millans and McGilligans). The history of St.Columba's 
shrine and the importance of St.Martin's gospel are discussed in John 
Bannerman, Comarba Coluim Chille and the Relics of Columba, INNES 
REVIEW, XLIV, No. 1 (Spring 1993), 14-47. For the origins of the cult of 
St. Martin in Galloway see Daphne Brooke, Wild Men and Holy Places 
(Edinburgh 1994), 14-22. The Galloway charters in which Murdoc & 
Gilleroth MacMartin appear in the 1180s and 1220s are given in Liber de 
Melros I, Bannatyne Club (Edinburgh, 1837), 25 & 172. The MS1467- 
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McFirbis pedigree of the MacGillonies is in Skene, Celtic Scotland, op.cit., 
IH, 479-80, and they are discusssed in S. MacMillan, Bygone Lochaber, 
op.cit., 29. 

Richard Oram, The Lordship of Galloway (Edinburgh, 2000), 6-11; R. 
Andrew MacDonald, The Kingdom of the Isles: Scotland's Western 
Seaboard, c.1100-c.1336 (East Linton, 1997). 


. For the Ulster McGilligans see Edward MacLysaght, More Irish Families 


(Blackrock 1982), 109; and for the Scots McKilligans, R. G. W. 
Mackilligan, Followers of Saint Fillan (Privately Published, N.D.). For 
Mulligans and Millikens and their origins see George F. Black, Surnames of 
Scotland (New York, 1946), 600, and for (Mac)Mhaoiligans in Perthshire, 
William A. Gillies, Jn Famed Breadalbane (Perth, 1983), 84 & 366-7. 


. D. Richard Torrance, The McClellans in Galloway (2 Vols, Edinburgh, 


1993 & 1996), I, 4 & 5; Daphne Brooke, The Glenkens 1275-1456 in 
TDGNHAS, LIX (1984), 50. Versions of surnames coming from O'Cathain 
include O'Cahan, O'Kane, O'Caine, Kean, and Cain — see Mullin & Mullan, 
op.cit. — and individuals who were probably Cane Mcgillolane's sons appear 
in Galloway or neighbouring areas from the 1260s onwards bearing 
patronymics such as Mackan, fitz Kan, M’Cane, and fitz Canan — for whom 
see CDS, I, pages 553 & 2674; CDS, II, Nos. 1049 & 1588, and page 212. 
see also Graeme M. Mackenzie, The Origins of the MacLellans, 
SCOTTISH GENEALOGIST, Vol. XLIX, No. 1 (March 2002), 9-18. 


. The McGillelans of Craignish, their cousins the Mcllveils of Barrichbean, the 


Gillean Maola Dubh, and the MacMartins of Fincharn appear at various points 
in the “MS History of Craignish" (*Craignish MS”), ed. Herbert 
Campbell, in Miscellany of Scottish History Society IV (SHS, 1926), and 
Archibald Campbell, Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition: I: Argyllshire 
Series (London, 1889), along with general Campbell histories and 
genealogies — with notable variations in the relationships between them. The 
saying connecting the MacMillans and the MacNaughtens — Mac a Mhaolain, 
s MacEnraig, ‘s MacNeachdain Gheibar iad air an aon tom (“The 
MacMillans, MacHenrys, and MacNachtens were sons of three brothers") — is 
reported in Duncan MacMillan, The Traditional History of the Scots and of 
the Clan MacMillan (MS Typescript, c.1924, Campbeltown Public 
Library; C.P.L. - 22), 49. 


. Frank Adam, Clans, Septs and Regiments of Scottish Highlands 


(Edinburgh 1975), 337; House of Argyll — Clan Campbell (Glasgow, 1871), 
12; *Ane Accompt of the Genealogie of the Campbells" in Highland 
Papers IT, op.cit., 85. 

The various forms of the name MacChlerich, and references to the parts of 
Lorn with which it was associated, can be found in OPS, II, Pt. 1, 47 & 94; 
Highland Papers IV (SHS, 1934), 36; *Craignish MS", op.cit., 215, note 2. 
See also Graeme M. Mackenzie, The derivation of the name Mackellar, 
SCOTTISH GENEALOGIST, Vol. XLIX, No. 2 (June 2002), 48-9. 
*Craignish MS", op.cit., 203-5; Fraser-Mackintosh, op.cit., 118. 

K. W. Grant, Myth, Tradition and Story from Western Argyll (Oban, 1925), 
41 & 49; William Buchanan of Auchmar, A Historical and Genealogical 
Essay upon the Family and Surname of Buchanan (1723), 130; George 
Way & Romily Squire, Scottish Clan & Family Encyclopedia (Glasgow, 
1998), 264; *Craignish MS", 269-70. 

“Craignish MS”, op.cit., 224-6, 269-70 & 289; Black, op.cit., 395 & 527; 
K. W. Grant, op.cit., 51. The name MacIsaac does appear in the Moray Firth 
area, where Gillanders Maclsaac and his probable son /saac MacGillanders 
appear on the record in the 13th century as well-connected men — see 
Alexander Grant, “The Province of Ross and the Kingdom of Alba" in 
Alba: Celtic Scotland in the Medieval Era, eds. Edward J. Cowan & R. 
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Andrew McDonald (East Linton, 2000), 115-6 — and of course 
MacGillanders is sometimes considered as a sept of Clan Chattan. 

OPS, IL, Pt. 1, 47; Fraser-Mackintosh, op.cit., 63; A.M. Mackintosh, 
op.cit., 78; “Kinrara MS”, op.cit., 192. 

For this, and related charters, and for more information on these lands see 
RMS, II, 1218 & 1219, and 844; J. G. Smith, Strathendrick and Its 
Inhabitants (1896), 207; Macfarlane’s Geographical Collections I (SHS, 
1906), 351. 

The original of the Leny family tree is in SRO/GD.161/Box 17, and a good 
complete copy is reproduced in Smith, op.cit., 293. The tree has been 
extended by multiple duplications of certain key figues, notably the 
MacMillan eponymous who appears both as Maolan and as Gilibile (a 
phonetic form of Gillemaol): For an analysis of the tree, and the reasons for 
deducing the descent as given here, see Graeme M. Mackenzie, The de 
Lanys or Lennies of that Ilk, SCOTTISH GENEALOGIST, Vol. XLX, No. 
1 (March 2003). 

The priory of Ardchattan was built at a place called Balmoadan which is 
traditionally connected with Clann Lulaich, the kindred named for Macbeth's 
cousin, stepson, and short-lived successor as king, Lulach mac Gille- 
Comghain. This suggests that the place name may refer to Macbeth's nephew 
Moddan, who may in turn have been named for the locally revered saint whose 
cult was associated with a well near the priory and an annual fair in the area; 
see Adam, op.cit., 319, and Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae (Edinburgh, 1932), 
81. For the church at Aberuthven and its link with the chapel at Catan's 
supposed burial place on Lewis see Inchaffray Charters (SHS, 1908), 176, 
No.III. 

For Gilchrist see Skene, Celtic Scotland, op.cit., III, 489, and Kenneth 
Jackson, The Gaelic Notes in the Book of Deer (Cambridge, 1972), 35 & 
70-1. The Scottish churches dedicated to St. Cormac are identified in OPS, H, 
Pt. 1, 39-40; Gillies, op.cit., 51; Brooke, Wild Men..., op.cit., 75. 

For the name Airbertach, see index to M. A. O’Brien, Corpus 
Genealogiarum Hiberniae (Dublin, 1962). I'm most grateful to David Sellar 
for informing me about the existence of the Lorn Dun Uabairtich (as it 
appears on OS Landranger 49, “Oban & East Mull”, at co-ordinates 835282). 
“History of the MacDonalds” in Highland Papers I (SHS, 1914), 6 & 9; A. 
B. Taylor, Karl Hundison, King of Scots in PSAS, No. 71 (1936-7), 340; 
Edward J. Cowan, “The Historical Macbeth” in Moray: Province and 
People, ed. W. D. H. Sellar, (Edinburgh 1993), 119. “Druim Righ” (King’s 
Ridge) lies just behind the present Barbreck House at the head of Loch 
Craignish (OS Landranger 55, “Lochgilphead & Loch Awe”, at co-ordinates 
832065); and “Dun Righ” (King’s Fort) can be found on “Eilean Righ” 
(King’s Isle) in the middle of the loch itself, which forms a wonderful natural 
harbour still much used by sailors today. 

David Sellar and Ted Cowan are both sceptical about Airbertach's descent 
from Macbeth, as are the recent historians of the MacQuarries themselves — R. 
W. Munro & Alan Macquarrie, Clan MacQuarrie (1995) — although their 
colleague John Bannerman, following his discovery of the inscription proving 
Cormac mac Aibertach’s historicity, does now accept that the MS 1467 line 
back to Macbeth may be true: see Kenneth Steer and John Bannerman, 
Late Medieval Monumental Sculpture in the West Highlands (1977), 103-5. 
Interestingly enough a fairly exact parallel to the lack of documentation 
supporting the existence of Ferquhar mac Macbeth, his son Muireadach, and 
Airbertach, can be found from the non-appearance in any contemporary 
records of the three generations that — according to the MS1467 genealogies — 
separate the MacSweens’ eponymous Suibne from Anrothan, his royal 
ancestor from Ireland; a lacuna accepted and explained by David Sellar 
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himself on the basis of a change of ruling dynasties in Ireland and the 
settlement of the exiled prince across the water away from his native 
chroniclers: David Sellar, Family Origins in Cowal, SCOTTISH STUDIES, 
No. 15 (1971), 21-37. 

The Scone charter is given in Archibald C. Lawrie, Early Scottish Charters 
(Glasgow, 1905), 28-30. The possibility that Cormac mac Airbertach may 
have been made Bishop of Dunkeld, and as such the de facto ruler of southern 
and western parts of the old kingdom of Moray, as a result of an agreement 
with Alexander mac Malcolm is discussed in Graeme M. Mackenzie, 
Origins and Early History of the MacMillans...(Clan MacMillan Centre, 
2001), 20-3. For the interpretation of Gille-easbuig as "Bishop" see Black, 
op.cit., 500, who says that Mac Gill easpuig means “Son of the Bishop" (not 
"son of the bishop's servant"); and Edward MacLysaght, Surnames of 
Ireland (Dublin, 1985), 18 & 124, who states explicitly that Bishop is a 
synonym by translation of Gillespie (from the Irish version of the same name, 
Mac Giolla Easbuig). The phenomenon of the same individual being 
remembered by two different names is by no means uncommon when dealing 
with this period. In addition to other members of this Scottish kindred, see two 
contemporary examples from another northern Irish dynasty: A king called 
Ragnall (died 1131) who was otherwise known as Gilla Comgaill, which 
appears explicable as the sort of religious byname we find being used in Clan 
Chattan; and Eochaid mac Aeda (died 1127) who also appears, for reasons that 
are not obvious, as Garrchu Ua Mathgamna: Francis J. Byrne, Clann 
Ollaman Uaisle Emna in STUDIA HIBERNICA, No. 3 (1963), 54-94. 
Records of Gille-Naomh mac Callum from Melrose charters and of his brother 
Gille-Domhnuich are given in RMS, II, 28, No. 142. The Islay kindred 
MacGill-easbuig are discussed in Steer & Bannerman, op.cit., 123, No. 41. 
Families called Gillespie in 16th century Edinburgh (again with a clerical 
connection) and Fife both claimed to belong to Clan Chattan; the latter taking 
the coat of arms so similar to that borne by the MacChlerichs of Garden; see 
R. R. Stodart, Scottish Arms (2 Vols, Edinburgh, 1881), IL, 221-2, and 
Burke's General Armory (1884), 636. 

The idea of a Celtic noble "serving" the church of a saint is discussed in John 
MacQueen, The Gaelic Speakers of Galloway and Carrick, SCOTTISH 
STUDIES XVII (1973), No. 1, 19. For the Craignish toiseachs, the various 
Dougalls, and the Argyll MacGillellans see *Craignish MS", op.cit., 199- 
207, where the tradition of connections with Castle Sween in Knapdale and 
Ardeonaig on Loch Tayside should be noted, since both are places heavily 
associated with the MacMillans. 

For Clan Cannan in Galloway see D. V. Cannon & R. C. Reid, The Cannan 
Family in Galloway in TDGNHAS, 3rd Series, Vol. XXXL (1952-3), 78- 
120; for a Duncan Makane in 15th century Lorn see OPS, H, Pt. 1, 46; and 
for Clann a' Chainich in Cowal see Archibald Brown, History of Cowal 
(1908), 36, 84, 93, and Adam, op.cit., Appendix 5, 575. Kinrara refers to the 
progenitor of Clancheandui as both Gilpatrick Macean and Kean du Kean, 
which may mean that Gille-Patrick was a religious byname, or it may refer to 
two separate individuals who have been conflated; either way it's clear from 
Kean that the kindred name is Clann Caine, not Clann ‘ic Jain. Individuals 
called M’Kane and McFulain/McLellane were also to be found living on the 
Lenys’ old estates in Perthshire and Stirlingshire in the late 15th and early 16th 
centuries: see ER, IX, 564, and RMS, HI, 280-1, No.1285. 

For MacDuffies/MacPhees see Steer & Bannerman, op.cit., 119-22, and S. 
MacMillan, Bygone Lochaber, op.cit., 96-9, who also reports Lochaber 
traditions linking the MacMasters with the original Clan Chattan. 


. Macbain, “Excursus...”, op.cit., 410 & 414, which was written in 1902 and 


which seems determined to criticise Skene at almost at any cost, since 
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Macbain appears previously to have accepted at least a Lochaber connection 
for Clan Chattan with no difficulty: Alexander Macbain, Badenoch: Its 
History, Clans and Place Names in TGSI, XVI (1889-90), 157-8. For the 
descent of the Irish Davidsons see O’ Hart, op.cit., 218; and Brian O'Cuiv, 
Two notes...Diarmaid na nGall in EIGSE, 16, (1975), 140, who makes the 
suggestion that they come from Diarmait rather than from his brother 
Murchadh. An alternative derivation for the Irish clan MacDevitt (i.e. 
MacDaibhid or MacDavid) is from Cenel Conaill chief David O'Docherty — 
MacLysaght, Irish Families, op.cit., 73 — and by a strange coincidence it was 
reported in Scotland in the 17th century by the Sleat Shennachie, Hugh 
MacDonald, that some MacPhersons who were not of the Badenoch family, 
came from Aine O’Cathan’s dowry, and were in origin “of the O'Docharties 
in Ireland": *History of the MacDonalds", op.cit., 20. The involvement of 
the Leinster kings in the affairs of the Hebrides emerges from Sean Duffy, 
Irishmen and Islemen in the Kingdom of Dublin & Man, 1052-1171 in 
ERIU, XLIII (1992), 93-133. 

Macbain, Badenoch..., op.cit., 158; Shaw, op.cit., 274. 

For the McCormacks/McCornaks of Strangassel in the Glenkens of Galloway 
from the 14th to the 16th centuries see RRS, David II, No. 349; and Black, 
op.cit., 476-7. There were also MacCormacks/MacCormicks alongside 
MacKinnons and MacCallums in Mull and Lorn see Adam, op.cit., 297 & 
330. The MacChlerichs from Kildrochit in the Rhinns of Galloway would 
appear from their heraldry to have been connected to the MacChlerichs of 
Garden; see Burke, op.cit., 636. 

The mid-century dispute about the siting of the seat of the diocese of Argyll is 
discussed in W. D. H. Sellar, “Hebridean Sea-Kings: the Successors of 
Somerled, 1164-1316” in Alba: Celtic Scotland..., op.cit., 201-5. As Sellar 
says, the chroniclers report that king Alexander II's earlier expedition(s) had 
resulted in the replacement of rebels in Argyll with loyal Argyll-men; and 
though it has been thought in the past that royal attention in 1221/2 was 
directed at Kintyre, “Argyll” was then distinct from Kintyre. He also points 
out that the record of Duncan mac Dougall for the first time in 1225 as “of 
Ergadia" (i.e. of Argyll) suggests that whoever was displaced, it was almost 
certainly Dougall mac Somerled's family who benefited. The tradition of 
rivalry between the proud MacCallums and the MacDougalls, and a tale of a 
specific dispute between the MacMillans and the MacDougalls for control of 
Colagin — supposedly following the failure of the MacCallum line — would all 
point to the possibility that the Argyll-men displaced by Duncan mac Dougall 
were the descendants of Cormac “Gille-easbuig Mor"; K. W. Grant, op.cit., 
49. The identity of the "M'Couls" of Craignish is discussed in detail in 
Mackenzie, Origins and Early History..., op.cit., Appendix 6, 
“Clandowilcraginche : Clann Dhughaill of Craignish”. 

“Craignish MS”, op.cit., 200. 

Geoffrey Barrow, “Macbeth and other Mormaers of Moray” in The Hub 
of the Highlands, ed. L. Maclean, (Inverness, 1975); Richard D. Oram, 
David I and the Colonisation of Moray in NORTHERN SCOTLAND, No. 
19 (1999); R. R. Davies, Domination and Conquest: The Experience of 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales 1100-1300 (Cambridge, 1990). The c.1228 
record of Shaw MacMillan occurs in Registrum Episcopatus Moriaviense 
(Moray Reg.), Bannatyne Club No. 58 (Edinburgh, 1837), 84. “Nativus” 
has sometimes been interpreted as “neyf”, a word in lowland charters meaning 
a serf, but as Skene long ago pointed out, in the context of the medieval 
highlands unfree men appeared in Latin charters as servi fugitvi, and “...nativi 
were so termed not because they were bound to the soil, but because they 
could not be removed from it at the will of their lord”: Skene, Highlanders..., 
op.cit., 111-12 & 406. This interpretation is supported by Robert Pitcairn, 
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Criminal Trials in Scotland, Bannatyne Club No. 42 (Edinburgh, 1883), 
III, 366, Note 2, who describes nativi as kindly tenants occupying lands by 
hereditary right for a purely nominal rent. 

41. The 1234 references to Ferardi filii Seth and Fercardi senescalli de Badenach 
are in Moray Reg., op.cit., 99, and the 1338 appearance of Scayth filii 
Ferchardi is to be found in Spalding Club Miscellany IV (Aberdeen, 1849), 
125. 

42. “Kinrara MS", op.cit., 162, where William is described as “... a man of a 
lovable form, and being perfect in every part..."! Black, op.cit., 467 (for 
Shaw) & 721 (for M’Charmaig). 

43. “Kinrara MS”, op.cit., 163-5. The tale in Donald Mackintosh's “Gaelic 
Proverbs” is referred to in James Browne, A History of the Highlands 
(Glasgow, 1842), footnote on 152. Rose of Moncoffer’s account of Eva and 
her three marriages, and the English record of the wife of Alexander de 
Comyn discovered by Mr. Murray Rose, are mentioned in Macbain, 
*Excursus...", op.cit., 415. The story of Angus Og’s marriage to Aine 
O'Cathan, and of her famous dowry, is told in “History of the MacDonalds”, 
op.cit., 20. 

44. Donald mac Caine appears as one of the “Barons du Realme de Escoce” in 
APS, I, 85; and in relation to the Wars of Independence, can frequently be 
found in CDS. The reference in Barbour’s “The Bruce” is somewhat 
misleading and should be read in conjunction with Walter Bower’s 
“Scotichronicon”, ed. D. E. R. Watt (Aberdeen, 1987), Vol. 6, 343 & 444, i 
Note 54. For his brother the bishop see ER, I, 152. 

45. For Clann Somhairle see R. A. McDonald, op.cit., and many other accounts. 

46. Loyall Dissuasive, op.cit., 82. 
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Inverness are subject to review by a panel of referees. Papers 
submitted for consideration should be based on addresses given in 
the Society Syllabus, and original contributions not under 
consideration for publication elsewhere at the same time. The 
Society reserves the right to return papers which are regarded as 
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publication. Copyright in articles published in the Transactions of 
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e.g.: Rob R MacGregor, My Life and Times, (Balquhiddar, 
Putadh Press, 2003, p. 14. (pp. 14-15 for double numbers) 


2. Articles: author’s name, title of article within single inverted 
commas, with principal words capitalised, title of journal etc 
underlined, volume number, issue number, date, place of 
publication, and if in a book, page reference: 

e.g. Rob R MacGregor, ‘My Life and Times’, Scottish Gaelic 
Studies, Volume X, (Balquhiddar, 2003), p. 2. (pp.78-79) 
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